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PREFACE. 

In this volume is placed before the reader, 
the third and the last instalment of my views 
on the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, as 
contemplated in the preface to my first book 
“ The Mahabharata : a criticism.” I have 
called this book by the name of Epic India 
as it attempts to describe the Social, political, 
intellectual and religious condition of the 
country during the epic period, from such 
information as is available to us in these two 
epics. I have also laid under contribution for 
corroborative evidence, the Upanishads on 
the one hand, composed as they were about 
the beginning of that period and Manusmriti 
and the writings of Megasthenes and other 
Greek authors which belong to its end. The 
epic period, according to my view, extends 
roughly speaking, from 3000 to 300 B. C. as 
the Mahabharata war was in my opinion fought 
in 3101 B C.the original' Bharata being com- 
posed not very long after that event ; and the 
Mahabharata was last recast about 250 B. C. 
at least unquestionably after Megasthenes and 
before Ashoka. If we take the latest dates 
assigned to these events viz., the Mahabharata 
war and the last recasting of the Mahabharata 
the epic period still extends over about a 
thousand years from 1200 to 200 B. C. 
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PREFACE. 


In arriving at my views about the condi- 
tion of India in this period, I have tried as 
far as possible to avoid two tendencies, the 
tendency on the one hand so natural to many 
native scholars, to look upon the least devia- 
tion from accepted ideas as monstrous, and 
the tendency on the other hand so unaccount- 
ably observable among many European 
scholars to look upon every thing written by 
the JBrahmins as suspicious and even untrue. 
How far I have succeeded in steering clear of 
these Scylla and Charybdis of Indian anti- 
quarians, it is for the reader to judge. 

In this book I have thrown all the Sanskrit 
quotations into foot-notes and given their 
translation where necessary in the body of the 
book. Names again have always been given 
in English characters ; but they have also been 
shown in Devanagari characters in brackets 
where necessary to ensure proper pronunci- 
ation. The appending of a map and an Index 
may lastly be noticed and will be found useful. 

Now that the task which I had laid before 
myself is over, I can not conclude without ex- 
pressing my deep sense of gratitude to His 
Highness the Maharajah Sayajirao Gaikwad of 
Baroda, but for whose encouragement and 
princely support I could not have placed 
before the public, the results (of such value as 
they may possess) of my study of the two 
venerable epics of India. 

Bombay, December 1907. 


C. V. Vaidya. 
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EPIC INDIA. 


CHAPTER I. 

Race. 

The anthropometrical labours of Sir H. Risley 
in connection with the last census report of India 
for 1901 have dispelled for all' time to come the 
doubt which was often entertained as to whether 
there was any Aryan population at all in this 
vast country of diverse races. We are now assured 
that language and literature have not deceived us 
so long ; that philologists have not in vain, by their 
labours of the last century, classed the Sanskrit 
with the Persian, the Greek, the Latin, the German 
and the Scandinavian language as a member of the 
same family group of languages ; that the students 
of the Rigveda, the oldest hymn-book in the world, 
have not created a m5^h of their own, when they 
discovered in it the traces of an Aryan pfiople 
entering India through the north-west and conquering 
the Punjab. In fact theories like that of Mr. Nesfield 
which denied the truth of the “modern doctrine 
which divided the population of India into Ar3ra.11 
aboriginal” and which saw no difference in race 
and blood between the “ high class students" of the 
Sanskrit College at Benares and ‘*the scavengers 
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who swept the road ” have been set at rest for ever* 
That most valuable chapter which Sir H. Risley has 
contributed to the census report of India for 1901 
on caste, tribe and race has shown conclusively from 
anthropometrical measurements taken throughout 
India that the population of India does contain a 
very large Aryan element. He divides India into 
seven compartments one of which comprising the 
Punjab, Kashmere and Rajputana is almost wholly 
populated by the Indo-Aryan race. The next 
compartment as shown in his map comprises a large 
part of the present United Provinces and Bihar and 
contains a population which he looks upon as Aryo- 
Dravidian or a mixture of Aryan and Dravidian 
races. In lower Bengal and Orissa there is a 
Mongolo-Dravidian population, “probably a blend 
of Dravidian and Mongolian elements with a strain 
of Indo-Aryan blood in the higher groups.” Fourthly 
comes the Dravidian type “which extends from 
Ceylon to the valley of the Ganges and pervades the 
whole of the Madras Presidency, Hyderabad, 
the Central Provinces, most of Central India and 
Chota Nagpur. Fifthly and lastly come the western 
portions of India including Gujarat, the Maharashtra 
and the country lower down as far as Coorg and 
containing, according to Sir H. Risley, a population 
which is a mixture of Scythian and Dravidian 
elements. These together with the Turko-Iranian 
population in Baluchistan and the north-west 
frontier province and the pure Mongolian people 
of Nepal, Assam and Burma form the very inter- 
esting and scientific sevenfold division of the peoples 
of India based on anthropometrical measurements^ 
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a division which has been provisionally proposed by 
Sir H. Risley and which, as he says, will greatly assist 
the future ethnographical survey of India. How 
accurately and almost wonderfully these conclusions, 
except in one case viz.^ the Scytho-Dravidian 
population of western India, coincide with the 
conclusions which can be derived not only from the 
Rigveda (which is not the subject of our book) but 
also from the two venerable Epics of India, it is our 
purpose to show in this chapter. 

About 4,000 years before Christ, according to 
the latest researches of Mr. Tilak, the Indo-Aryans 
separating from their brethren the Iranians came 
into the Punjab through the north-western Khyber 
pass, the usual gateway of India, and found therein 
their promised land of abode. They doubtless had 
traditions, faint yet fascinating, of their Arctic home 
or home in cold climes which they were compelled 
to abandon in consequence of a change in the 
climate due to the last glacial period on this earth 
which must have closed at about 8,000 B. C. 
Convinced of the importance of the Sun and 
Fire, the Indo-Aryans came into a hot land watered 
by five or seven rivers. Thus is the region described 
in that historically valuable passage in the Vedidad, 
the proper importance and bearing of which it fell 
to the credit of Mr. Tilak to bring to the notice of 
the world. One section of the Aryans who left 
the Ariana Vaejo or the ancient Aryan home took 
up their abode in the Sapta-Sindha ; but Aingra 
Mainyu, the devil, as the passage says, created 
excessive heat and untimely evils to trouble them 
there. That is ft; description which undoubtedly 
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applies well to the Punjab, which with its five 
rivers between the Indus and the Sarasvati might 
4vell be called the Sapta-Sindha and we have thus 
the traditions of the Rigveda confirmed by the Zend 
Avesta that the Indo>Atyans came into the Punjab 
from the north-west. It is a circumstance of 
ein g wiar importance that the Punjab was the first 
abode of the Indo-Aiyans and that after the lapse 
of about 6,000 years it still continues to be the 
land par excellence of the Indo-Aryans in India. 
We are irresistibly led to conclude that the 
aboriginal population which opposed the first 
inrush of the Indo-Aryans in the Punjab either died 
out completely very soon after the immigration or 
receded southwards. The Vedas usually speak of 
the noseless Dasyus or aborigines, and it seems pro- 
bable that these aborigines were Dravidians whose 
chief characteristic, even the late census Commis- 
sioner, Sir H. Risley, takes to be their flat noses as 
shown by their large nasal index. The whole of 
India appears, therefore, to have been inhabited 
thickly or sparsely by tribes belonging to the 
Dravidian race, differing among themselves in 
degree of civilization and ferocity of character. 
The aboriginal population of the Punjab appears not 
to have offered much resistance and was probably 
very sparse. The whole province, therefore, was 
soon rid of the aborigines and was taken possession 
of entirely by the Indo-Aryans. The extreme 
fertility of the Punjab and its salubrious climate 
favoured the growth of population and during the 
period of about i,ooo years i.e^ by 3,000 B. C. 
With which date our review commences, the whole 
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of the Punjab was probably peopled by a popula- 
tion wbicb was entirely Indo-Aryan. The Vedas 
speak of the Bharatas as the chief race of the 
Punjab and it is not strange that the Punjab and 
latterly the whole of India came to be called by 
the name of the land of the Bharatas. 

It is impossible to suppose that during all this 
time the Aryans remained content with the Punjab 
or Kashmere which must have attracted them 
in the very beginning. Although the generality 
might be supposed to be too lazy to leave a 
rich province, the more enterprising and restless 
spirits must have sought fresh lands for habitation 
and conquest ; and the country along the Hima- 
layas eastward was as fertile and healthy as the 
Punjab if not more so. Rohilkhand, Oude and 
Bihar were probably soon conquered and peopled 
by the Aryans ; and the Kurus and the Panchalas, 
the Kosalas and the Videhas were the favourite 
peoples of whom the Brahmanas delight to speak. 
The older kingdoms bad become naturally old- 
fashioned by this date, and the centre of refinement 
and attraction moved down from the Punjab to 
the centre of the United Provinces. The new 
kingdoms, however, kept up their relations with the 
older kingdoms, and there was very little difference 
between them so far as race and blood, language and 
religion were concerned. 

Anthropologists have not yet agreed as to what 
stock the various Dravidian races of India belong. 
As Sir H. Risley has pointed out, there is a most 
astounding divergence of opinion among anthropo- 
logists. Fowler classes the Dravidians of India 
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and the Veddahs of Ceylon under the Melano- 
chroi Caucasians along with the greater part of 
the inhabitants of southern Europe. “It is dif- 
ficult not to distrust a classification which brings 
together people of such widely different appear- 
ance, history and traditions as the Greeks and the 
Italians and the black broad-nosed Dravidians of 
central and southern India. ” Paschal treats the 
Dravidians as people of “ uncertain origin. A 
more acceptable opinion appears to us to be that 
of Huxley who “ treats them as Australioid. ** It 
seems probable that the aboriginal Dravidians of 
India were a tropical people who extended into 
the continent of India from the south. We have 
already shown in our book on the Ramayana that 
the Yakshas and the Rakshasas were originally 
a people who lived on the sea-coast. It is, therefore» 
natural to expect that when the Indo-Aryans pressed 
them from the north they receded towards their 
original home in the south. The new settlements of 
the Aryans between the Ganges and the Himalayas 
drove the Dravidians towards the south and were 
themselves not much mixed with the Dravidians 
but remained as pure in blood as their brethren in 
the Punjab. 

At this point, say about 500 years after the 
occupation of the Punjab, or about 3500 B. C. opens 
the story of Rama as it can be gleaned and 
gathered from the now extant and entirely changed 
version of the Ramayana. The Punjab was peo- 
pled by the. Aryans, as also were Rohilkhand, Oude 
and Bihar. A few of the Dravidians still lingered 
on the northern bank of the Ganges ; but the 
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most repellant of them, from the Aryan point 
of view, were now to the south of that river from 
Central India downwards. For we find from the 
Ramayana as has been already shown in our second 
book that there was a Guha or Nishada king 
on the northern bank of the Ganges who was a 
friend of the sun-race of Ayodhya. Between the 
Jumna and the Ganges the country was waste 
and but sparsely inhabited. To the south of the 
Ganges and the Jumna extended the Dravidian 
races some of whom were ferocious cannibals. 
The ancestors of Rama had explored the Gange- 
lie valley completely, and brought the people there 
under Aryan influence. Adventurous Aryans had 
also penetrated as far south as the Godavari, The 
greater part of Rajputana and the entire west of 
India was unknown to the Aryans and was probably 
sparsely peopled by Dravidian races. The Aryans 
had probably already sailed down the Indus and 
brought modern Sindh under influence. In the 
adjoined map, we show India as it must have been 
known in the days of Rama. 

The Rigveda was by this time already completed 
and had attained sanctity as a revelation. It 
speaks of the Yatus or Yatudhanas or Rakshas 
as they are called therein. Even in their 
conquest of the Punjab and the upper Gangetic 
valley the Aryans must have sometimes come in 
contact with fierce cannibalic Dravidian races 
who were no doubt eventually driven across the 
Ganges ; for the Rigveda contains expressions 
which indicate the feelings of abhorrence or fear 
with which the Aryans regarded such people. Gpd 
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make the devourers sonless” was their prayer. 
Vasishtha declares that ‘‘if one calls him who 
is not a Yatu or cannibal by the name of Yatu- 
dhana or a cannibal, that one is as much damned 
as one who calls a cannibal as not a cannibal.” In 
fact Yatu had grown into a term of abuse or 
imprecation even in Vedic times. The south was 
full of such cannibals ; and adventurous Brahmins 
and exiled princes fared even in Vedic days to the 
Dakshinapatha to fight with these dreadful people. 
Rigveda X, 6i,6 contains, according to Prof. Rhys 
Davids, a reference to a prince exiled to the south and 
we may well believe that Rama was exiled to the 
south as a matter of course ; and like a bold and 
adventurous Aryan prince he plunged deep into it in 
order to reclaim it from its dreaded inhabitants. 

The Central Provinces have always, except within 
the last few years, been full of jungle and could 
never have been thickly populated. Aryan adven- 
turers, especially Brahmins, had, therefore, found 
it possible to plant colonies in those Provinces, only 
at suitable places, though they were frequently 
infested by the Rakshasas. Rama visited all those 
colonies, and by the advice of Agastya, to whom 
mythology ascribes the credit of being the first to 
cross the Vindhya range, took up his abode on 
the banks of the Godavari which was the limit of 
Aryan influence up to his time. One may well 
believe that the rich and fertile plain country to 
the south of that river was even at that date team- 
ing with a Dravidian population and that some of 
its peoples evinced strong cannibalistic tendencies* 
They were doubtless in a low state of civilization 
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and knew not the use of the bow and the arrow, the 
great weapon of the Aryans of India for centuries. 
We need not repeat here the story of Rama’s adven* 
turous yet successful march to Lanka and back as 
we have given it in detail elsewhere. We do not 
doubt its truth ; nor is it possible to urge that that 
exploit, having led to no result ( for the south really 
remained a sealed book to the Aryans for centuries 
afterwards ) is purely imaginary. Nobody questions 
the truth of Alexander’s march to the Punjab, even 
though western nations did not repeat his attempt 
till 2000 years later. Rama’s adventure which gave 
a glimpse of the south to the Aryans did not for a 
long time lead to any conquest by the Aryans 
because the south which was the stronghold of the 
Dravidian races was more thickly populated and was 
inhabited by stronger races than the north. The 
Dravidian people of the south, however, soon gave 
up cannibalism after the fall of its greatest strong- 
hold in Lanka, and easily assimilating the Aryan 
civilization under the tutelage of a few Brahmin 
leaders, became orthodox Hindus in the course of 
succeeding centuries. The religious dominion of the 
Brahmins over the Dravidian people became in 
course of time most rigid and despotic, and continues 
to be so down to this day. 

For a long time, however, the south remained 
almost a “ terra incognita ” to the Aryans in spite 
of Rama’s successful expedition to Lanka. For 
it is noteworthy that the Ramayana of Valmiki 
discloses a lamentable ignorance of the geogra- 
phy of the south ( except in that geographical inter- 
polation in the Kishkindhakanda on which we 
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have commented at length in our second book ). 
While the journey of Bharata from Ayodhya to his 
uncle’s kingdom somewhere in the Punjab is des- 
cribed in the Ramayana with a multitude of details 
as to the intervening places, Rama’s journey to the 
south is distressingly meagre of detail. We have 
no doubt a good description of the route from 
Ayodhya to Chitrakuta where Rama first takes up 
his abode ; but from Chitrakuta to Panchavati on 
the Godavari where he next lives and from there to 
Lanka or Ceylon, very few places on the way are 
mentioned. No mention is made of the Nerbudda 
which Rama seems, therefore, to have crossed some- 
where near its source. But it is remarkable that 
even the Kistna and the Cauveri are not mentioned 
at all as having been crossed. Probably by a mistake 
similar to that of the Greeks- under Alexander who 
looked upon the Hindukush and the Himalayas as a 
continuation of the Caucasus, Valmiki and the Aryans 
in Rama’s time looked upon the hills of Travancore 
and the Malaya hill as off-shoots of the Vindhya 
range. In short, the Aryans marked no places and 
gave no names to rivers and mountains in the south 
in Rama’s time and knew only the Godavari and the 
Vindhya mountains. We must here draw the at- 
tention of the reader to the fact that up to this time 
there was very little or no intermarriage whatever 
between Aryans and non-Aryans. Indeed, the cir- 
cumstances were entirely opposed to such crossing. 
The fair Aryans with their prominent noses and tall 
statures were not to be captivated by the black, nose- 
less and stunted Dravidians nor did they feel the 
need for such ill-assorted unions as the Aryan popu- 
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lation in the Punjab could supply Aryan wives to 
those adventurers who had spread into the upper 
Gangetic valley. The pride of blood again was al- 
ready so far advanced as to discountenance all such 
marriages. It is, therefore, impossible to suppose 
that the Aryans of the Punjab and the upper Gange- 
tic valley could have allowed their blood to mix with 
the lower Dravidian race to any large extent. 

How is it then that the present population of the 
United Provinces and Bihar is Aryo-Dravidian ? 
Sir H. Risley accepts the ingenious theory first pro- 
pounded by Dr. Hoernle and latterly supported on 
linguistic considerations by Dr. Grierson. It is sup- 
posed that a second wave of invasion by the Aryan 
speaking people took place after the first had taken 
possession of and peopled the Punjab. This second 
invasion did not come in by the usual north-west 
gate, but by the circuitous way via Gilgit and Chitral. 
Owing to the difficulties of the road, the invaders 
necessarily took with them very few women and 
were compelled to take to wife the women of the 
Dravidian races who inhabited the land. And thus 
an Aryo-Dravidian population sprang into existence 
and spread over the valley of the Ganges and the 
Jumna. It is further supposed that the caste system 
originated among these people; the Vedas were com- 
posed and tortuous ritual was developed by them. 
This theory suggested by philological and linguistic 
considerations has been completely supported by 
anthropometrical measurements and, Sir H. Risley 
adds, it further accounts “ for the antagonism bet- 
ween the eastern and western sections of the Aryans 
and for the fact that the latter are regarded as com- 
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parative barbarians by the more cultured inhabitants 
of the middle land. ” 

While some of these statements cannot, in our 
opinion, be accepted, the theory of a second Aryan 
invasion of India as sketched above seems to us to 
be supported not only by the evidence of philology 
and anthropometry, but by the evidence of the great 
epic of India, the Mahabharata. Caste, as we shall 
show in the next chapter, had no doubt already de- 
veloped in the Punjab; the hymns of the Rigveda had 
already been compiled, for their composers knew 
not the Gangetic valley at all and knew only the 
rivers of the Punjab and Afganistan; the antagonism 
between the eastern Aryans and the Aryans of the 
Punjab had not yet arisen and can be explained on 
other grounds. As we have already shown from the 
evidence of the Ramayana, the Aryans of the Punjab 
had already overgrown their limits and spread bet- 
ween the Ganges and the Himalayas as far down as 
Bihar. To quote from Dutta, the Aitareya Brah- 
mana speaks of the sacrificial fire having gone from 
the Punjab as far east as the river Gundaki and of 
the reclamation of Bihar into a fertile province 
under the Videhas. But the Aryans of the east were 
then on good terms with the Aryans of the Punjab, 
and usually married their fair daughters. These 
things as stated in the new theory by Sir H. Risley 
are not true. But as we have already shown the 
intermixture of races in the United Provinces cannot 
be explained except on the supposition put forward 
by Dr. Hoernle and accepted by Sir H. Risley that 
there was a second invasion by new Aryan races 
who having very few women with them did not 
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•scruple to take to wife the women of the aborigi- 
nal Dravidian races. And we find ample evidence 
in the Mahabharata of a fresh invasion of India by 
such Aryans about 3200 B. C. 

There are many incidents in the life of the 
Pandavas as described in the Mahabharata which 
evidence the truth of a second invasion by peoples 
akin in race, language and religion to the Aryans 
who had already established themselves in the 
Punjab and spread eastward along the foot of the 
Himalayas. They were no doubt less advanced in 
civilisation but were naturally stronger in frame, 
freer in spirit and sturdier in character. The 
Pandavas are shown in the Mahabharata to have 
been brought down from the Himalayas by their 
mother accompanied by Brahmins. They were 
born in the Himalayas of parents who were different 
from the inhabitants of the plain and they were bred 
among Himalayan Brahmins somewhere to the north 
of Hastinapur. When they came to that city of the 
Kurus they were looked upon as intruders and for a 
long time they failed to gain admission to the rights 
of the princes of the country. Dhritarashtra tried 
to get rid of them somehow, but they succeeded by 
their energy in avoiding disaster, and won the 
beauteous daughter of the king of the Panchalas. 
Now we come here upon a shloka in the Mahabha-. 
rata which is of the greatest significance in this con- 
nection. When the five brothers proposed to wed 
the same princess, Drupada was amazed. But 
Yudhisthira said ** This is our family custom and 
we do not feel we are trangressing Dharma in 
following it. ” It is a sentence which we purposely 
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left uncommented in our first book ( Mahabha- 
rata : a Criticism, page 123). It is a sentence which 
clearly shows that Yudhishthira is speaking of a 
family which is not the family of Duryodhana and 
the Kurus. For nowhere is it stated or does it 
otherwise appear that in that family there were 
instances of polyandry. That sentence so strangely 
preserved from the old nucleus of the Mahabharata 
clearly establishes two things : ist that the Pandavas 
belonged to a family which was different from the 
Kuru family, and the antecedents and customs of 
which Yudhishthira knew full well ; 2ndly that 
in that family the custom of polyandry prevailed, 
a custom which is usually found among people 
who are not in possession of a sufficiently large 
number of women. Even now the custom of several 
brothers marrying one woman survives among many 
people of the Himalayan region, and can be explain- 
ed on the supposition that in that cold clime mort- 
ality among women is greater than among men. 
However that may be, the coming of the Pandavas 
from the Himalayas and their marrying the same 
princess on the ground that it was their family 
custom lends great support to the theory of an 
Aryan invasion coming from the Himalayas, and of 
the invaders having brought few women with them. 

They did not come in as regular invaders bent up- 
on conquest but as kindred races wishing to enjoy 
the opportunities which the country afforded, in equal 
degree with their brethern previously settled upon 
the soil It is a fact of great significance that 
Dhritarashtra who at first tried to jreject the invaders 
consented at last to (Jivide the kingdom with them. 
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But in doing so he gave them the basin of the Jumna 
and reserved the Gangetic plain which his clan had 
long occupied before, to his sons. He alleged that 
the Pandavas were powerful enough to bring under 
settlement that part of the country which was lying 
waste. This is exactly what we should expect to 
happen. The fresh comers would be sent further 
southwards and westwards. We have seen from 
the Ramayana that the valley of the Jumna was 
entirely in the possession of the Dravidian races 
some of whom were cannibals, and was but sparsely 
peopled even by them. The new settlers would be 
asked to reclaim exactly such land. 

The Pandavas were, however, not unwilling or in* 
Capable of reclaiming new lands from jungles and 
jungly aborigines. Bold in conception and execution 
and endowed with the spirit and the unscrupulous- 
ness of new settlers they resolved to put the jungle to 
the flames. The dire conflagration ( transformed in 
later mythology into a sacrifice to propitiate the 
hungry god of fire as we have shown in our first book) 
raged for several days and thousands of animals 
and aborigines were ruthlessly destroyed in the fire. 
Takshaka the king of the Nagas an aboriginal race,, 
escaped with some adherents and becoming a deadly 
enemy of the new settlers wreaked his vengeance on 
the successor of the Pandavas. The new country, 
however, soon grew into a rich and prosperous king- 
dom under the rule of the energetic Pandavas and 
its capital called Indraprastha figures throughout 
Indian history as Delhi, the capital of the empire. 

The Pandavas were not the only people who thus 
newly came and settled into lands reclaimed for the 
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first time in the valley of the Jumna. Kindred races 
came along with them or had similarly come before 
and been pushed down towards the Jumna by the 
Aryans already in the possession of the country 
north of the Ganges. We have mention of many such 
tribes in the Mahabharata itself. At the head of 
them stood the Shauraseni people who settled in 
Mathura. Krishna, the grandson of Shurasena, the 
first founder of the kingdom, was a great friend and 
relative of the Pandavas, and was their chief adviser 
and supporter in the conflagration of the Khandava 
forest and the founding of Indraprastha on the banks 
of the Jumna. He, too, had to fight with an abori- 
ginal Naga king and to destroy him. The story of 
Krishna having killed the Kaliya serpent in the 
Jumna seems to us to contain the historical fact of 
a human Naga king having been destroyed on the 
Jumna by Krishna. The black aboriginal king of 
the Naga people might well have been transformed 
in later legend into a veritable seven-headed serpent 
which haunted a deep pool of the river. Still 
further down we have the story of the founding of 
the Chedi kingdom between the Ganges and the 
Jumna by a kindred race, under Vasu or king 
Uparichara ( chapter 63 Mahabharata I ) ; and his 
five sons again founded different kingdoms the first 
of them Srihadratha founding the Magadha king- 
dom further east on the southern banks of the 
Ganges. Another son called Matsya born of a fish 
founded the Matsya kingdom of Virata. The Kunti 
bhojas were another race allied to the Yddavas who 
settled in a part of the country further southwards 
probably along the ChambaL When Krishna was 
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threatened with an invasion from Magadl|a in con- 
sequence of his having killed Kansa he and bis 
adherents set out for new lands and founded Dwaraka 
on the coast of the ocean in the country of Saurashtra. 
It is in fact clear that the new races in the course of 
a few centuries, as we may take it, occupied 
the country which is now represented by Cutch, 
Kathiawar, Malwa, Gwalior and the Doab, 
In Malwa the new people founded the city of Ujjain 
which to this day continues to be one of the most 
sacred cities of India. In Ajmere and Pushkara, an 
oasis in the desert land of modern Rajputana which 
must have attracted the attention of the invading 
Aryans in their stream of settlements southwards, we 
have another place which is to this day one of the 
holiest spots of all India. 

These new races the Pandavas, the Surasenas, the 
Yadavas, the Kunti-Bhojas, the Dasharnas, the 
Matsyas, the Magadhas and others mentioned 
in the Mababharata were all characterized by lax 
marriage customs, as can be proved from the Maha- 
bharata itself. The origin of the Pandavas is un- 
doubtedly obscure and so is that of Krishna. Krishna 
is said to have married 16 thousand wives who 
cannot all have been Aryans* Draupadi married 
by the P&ndavas was herself of uncertain origin. 
The origin of the Matsyas is said in the Mahabht- 
rata to have been a fish. Probably it was a fisher- 
woman or a Nishadi who was the mother of the 
race. Shantanu is said to have actually married 
a fisherman’s daughter and Vichitravirya, the 
grandfather of the Pandavas, was born of her. She 
was also the motfaer of Vyasa, the author of the 
2 
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original epic, and had that child born to her from 
Parashara. These and similar other stories 
go to show that the new races of Aryan invaders 
were not at all strict in their marriage connections 
and freely took to wife the women of the aboriginal 
races, A mixture of Aryan and Drayidian blood 
must soon have taken place with the result that the 
colour of the Aryan people soon underwent a change. 
The extremely severe heat of the new regions settled 
would also contribute to the same result and strange- 
ly enough we find black colour coming into 
favour with the Aryan people at this time. It is a 
strange coincidence that Krishna is represented in 
the Mahabharata as black and so is Arjuna, the 
Pandava who is pre-eminently Krishna’s friend and 
follower ; so is also Vyasa who has related that story 
and so is Krishna, the wife of the Pandavas. It is a 
coincidence which is not accidental and which 
clearly shows that the two races, the Aryans and the 
Dravidians, had mixed up considerably at the time 
of the Mahabharata war. 

Whether in consequence of this mixture of races 
or of the great prosperity to which the new king- 
doms attained on the banks of the Jumna and the 
Chambal or in Gujarat and Malwa it is nevertheless 
certain that the cupidity of the older Aryans who 
were settled to the north of the Ganges was aroused 
and they strove to gain supremacy on lands which 
they themselves had given to the new comers and 
which either through fear of the aborigines or 
through incapacity to reclaim new lands they had 
neglected to cultivate. We find in the war between 
the Kurus and the P4ndavas the struggle for supre- 
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macy which the older Aryans made against the fresh 
comers viz.^ the new Aryans and their mixed pro- 
geny. The Mahabharata war was, as we have said 
elsewhere, something like a civil war between the 
pure Aryans and the mixed Aryans. The former who 
occupied the country between the Ganges and the 
Himalayas and who still kept up their marriage 
relations with the Aryans of the Punjab were sup- 
ported in this conflict by these brethren of theirs. 
The new Aryans were supported- by those people 
who formed the mixed races and by their Dravidian 
relations. It was in fact a counterpart of the 
civil war of America, the local Americans fighting 
against those Englishmen who tried to rule America 
from England and to continue England’s supremacy 
in America. If we scan the nature of the peoples 
who fought on the side of the Pdndavas and 
of the Kauravas we shall find that they represented 
two opposite sides viz.^ the pure Aryans and the 
mixed Aryans.* The struggle ended in favour of 


♦ From Udyogaparva chapter 19 we find that the follovwng 
peoples were ranged on the two sides. 

Duryodhana. 


1 Shalya ( Punjab. ) 

2 Bhagadatta (China Kirata) 

3 Bhurishrava (Punjab), 

4 Kritavarma (Bhoja and 

Andhakukur from 
mountains). 

5 Jayadratha (Sindh.) 

6 Sudakshina ( Kamboja 

with Yavana ^nd Shakah' 

7 Nila of Mahishmati (with 

Deccanis). 

8-9 The two kings of Avanti. 

10 Kekaya (Punjab). 

11 Minor kings. 


Yudhishthira. 

1 Yuyudhana Sattwata (Ka- 

thiawar or Mathura). 

2 Dhrishtaketu of Chedis 

(Cawnporc). 

3 Jayatsena of Magadha 

4 P^ndya ( with seacoast 

people of Madras). 

5 Drupada (Agraand Aligarh) 

6 Virata of Matsya with hilly- 

people (Dholpur and Bha- 
ratpur). 

Minor kings 


If w omit Nila of MaWshmati and Pindya of soaooaat 


27^74 
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the mixed Aryans and the old capital of Hastinapur 
was taken possession of by the Pandavas. We 
take it that the whole of the older provinces fell 
under the sway of the mixed Aryans of the new 
race though some people to the north of the Ganges 
might still have preserved their purity and their 
independence. 

The Pandavas placed on the throne of Hastinapu* 
ra Parikshita, the grandson of Arjuna by his wife 
Subhadra the sister of Krishna, and Vajra, a grandson 
of Krishna, on the throne of Indraprastha. Pari- 
kshita’s son Janamejaya was a great sovereign, as is 
so often the characteristic of the second successor of 
the founder of a kingdom. What Akbar was in relation 
to Babar or Shahu in relation to Shivaji, Janamejaya 
may be said to have been in relation to the Pandavas, 
the founders of the kingdom of Indraprastha. He 
was already master of the valleys of the Jumna and 
the Ganges and the Mahabharata relates that he 
conquered the Punjab or the country of Takshashila. 
He is spoken of in many Brahmanas and Upani- 
shads, which were being composed at this time, as a 
great king and a great sacrihcer. It seems from the 
Mahabharata that that poem was also originally sung 
during the intervals of a sacrifice which Janamejaya 
performed in commemoration of the war of exter- 
mination which he waged against his hereditary 
enemies the Nagas. We take his time to be roughly 
3000 B. C. and believe that the great epic was then 

on father side as having no existence in those days we may look 
upon the Mahabharata fight as a fight between the Northern and 
the Southern or in other words between the pure and the mixed 
Aryans. Of course the Yavanas and Shakas are added to the 
Kuubojas in an anachronous manner. 
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born. It grew for centuries thereafter until it 
assumed its final shape after the rise of Buddhism 
and the conquest of the Punjab by Alexander in 327 
B. C. The present Mahabharata thus furnishes us 
with evidence of the condition of India between 
3000 and 300 B. C. a period to which we assign the 
name of the epic period.* At the beginning of the 
epic period then the state of India as far as race is 
concerned was as follows. There was a pure Aryan 
population in the Punjab consisting of several 
kingdoms, nominally subordinate to the power of the 
Pandavas in Hastinapura. There was a mixed 
population of Aryans and Dravidians in the valley 
of the Jumna and also the Gangetic valley with 
some pure Aryans to the north of the Ganges. 
There were some stray Brahmin settlements in the 
Central Provinces which were naturally but sparsely 
populated by Dravidian people. In Malwa, Rajpu- 
tana, Kathiawar and Cutch mixed Aryans had 
already established kingdoms. Sind on the west 
was probably peopled already by offshoots of the 
Aryans from the Punjab, while on the east Bengal 
had been explored but was not yet under the in- 
fluence of the Aryans. Madras and all the country 
to the south of the Godavari was likewise known, 
but not under the sway of the Aryans. 

The new Aryan settlers and their progeny, the mix- 
ed Aryans though originally not much troubled by 
ideas of caste and sacrifice, the chief character- 
istics of their predecessors in settlements, soon gave 
way before the pompous religion of the latter in 

* The Ramayana in some aspects furnishes evidence for some 
centuries before and after this i.e., from 3500 B. C. to 100 B. C. 
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conformity with that historical law which subjects 
the less civilised conquerors to the higher civilization, 
and religion of the conquered. It is natural to 
expect that the mixed Aryans of the middle country, 
as we may call it, became the most orthodox Aryans 
by and by, and the centre of political power having 
shifted to Kurukshetra, Kurukshetra became slowly 
the centre of Aryan religion and the middle 
country became the home of the Aryans. But Arya- 
varta or the Aryan land included properly enough 
the country lying between the Himalayas and the 
Vindhyas which as a matter of fact had become 
peopled with Aryans and mixed Aryans, except 
perhaps the hilly and jungle tracts. Caste soon be- 
came dominant among these people, and even the 
mixed Aryans must have soon ceased marrying 
Dravidian women, and hence it is that the popula- 
tion still preserves the traces of its Aryan origin. 
We attach hereto a map showing the various king- 
doms into which Aryan India was divided at the 
beginning of the epic period. Each kingdom repre- 
sents a separate clan which probably possessed 
separate characteristics but all presumably spoke 
dialects of the same language, professed the same 
religion and revered the same Vedas. They were 
all virtually independent, though nominally subject 
to the rule of the victorious Pandavas. 

But above all, they all delighted in bearing the 
same name viz. the Aryans. With that word, as we 
have stated elsewhere, they identified everything 
that was noble, good and virtuous and naturally 
enough the word Arya in Vedic and later literature 
came to be synonymous with good, so much so that 
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people in India of to-day sometimes ask the question 
whether the word Arya at any time denoted a dis- 
tinct race. Even in the epics such expressions as 
can as well be explained on the 
supposition that there was no distinct Aryan race 
as distinguished from the aborigines. There are, 
however, clear traces in the Mahabharata of the word 
Arya being used to signify the Aryan race. Even in 
the Rigveda we find the word Arya denoting the 
people of a race distinguished from the aborigines. 
The verse quoted in the foot-note from the Rigveda 
(x> 38, 3*) clearly brings together the three peoples 
with whom the Vedic Aryans were in constant con- 
tact.* The enemy who wishes to fight with us Oh 
Indra, whether Dasa or Arya or Adeva (or Asura)** 
brings together the aboriginal Dasa, the Indo- 
Aryan and the Asura or the Iranian from whom 
he had separated, in one line. The commentator 
Sayana had lost all idea of a distinct race of Aryans 
and explains Dasa as Shudra and Arya as the three 
higher classes. But even then we have the fact clear 
that the three higher castes bore the name of Arya 
while the lowest was called Dasa. This Vedic 
distinction between Ary as and Dasas was probably 
lost sight of in the course of the epic period. The 
Aryans no doubt retained the name Arya and called 
their own land Aryavarta. But the name Arya now 
became opposed to Mlenchha and not to Dasa or 
Adeva. The Mahabharata constantly speaks of the 
Aryas i.e., the orthodox population of the country 
between the Himalayas and the Vindhya range as 
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distinguished from the Mlenchhas who inhabited 
countries beyond these whether to the east, south or 
the west. In the Bhishmaparva where the different 
peoples of India or Bharatavarsha are mentioned it 
is expressly stated in the beginning that the peoples 
were Aryas, Mlenchhas and mixed races.* Though 
in the list of the peoples given hereafter it is not 
stated which were Arya and which Mlenchha and 
which were mixed, some Mlenchhas are mentioned 
by name in the west like the Yavanas and the Shakas. 
But certain it is that at the end of the epic period 
after the conquest of Alexander there were kings 
in India who called themselves Aryans and who called 
other people who lived in and occupied the sur- 
rounding tracts, by the name cf Mlenchhas. When 
Arjuna goes about the Indian world conquering the 
several people amongst whom the sacrificial horse 
roamed it is stated that he conquered both Aryan 
and Mlenchha kings.t It seems clear that there 
were Aryan as well as Mlenchha kings in India and 
the word Arya was still indicative of race. 

But the Aryans had not only not forgotten their 
race but had not also forgotten the superiority 
of their race in morality, and we find the 
epics constantly using the word Arya to signify 
what is good and high, conscious of the fact that the 
word meant originally a race and that high morals 
were characteristic of that race only. Anaryajushta 
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is an expression of frequent occurrence in the epics 
showing that “ not practised by the Ar5rans” was 
synonymous with ‘not good’ or ‘not moral’A peculiar 
use of the word Mlenccha is to be found in the follow- 
ing line : “ The Aryas do not mlenchhise in language 
nor do they walk in deceitful paths,”* thus showing 
that the distinction extended even to the language 
of the Aryans. Instead of saying that the Aryans 
did not commit a mistake in speaking they merely 
said that the Aryans did not mlenchhise in speaking. 

To recapitulate ; in the Vedas the Aryans speak of 
themselves as distinguished from the Dasas or 
aborigines and the Asuras or Iranians. Gradually 
through the epic period they lost sight both of the 
Iranians by distance, and of the D&sas or aborigines 
by extinction or assimilation* They now spoke of 
the Aryans as distinguished from the Mlenchhas who 
surrounded their country. Let us examine who 
were included in that word. When the cow of 
Vasishtha created the Mlenchhas to destroy the 
army of Vishvamitra who was trying to take her 
away by force it is stated that the cow created 
from the several parts of her body the Palhavas, the 
Dravidas, the Shakas, the Yavanas, the Shabaras, 
the Poundras, the Kiratas» the Sinhalas» the Barbaras, 
the Khasas, the Chibukas, the Pulindas, the Chinas, 
the Hunas, the Keralas, and many other Mlenchhas. 
A somewhat different origin is however given in 
another placet which seems to be the more ancient 
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belief vix», that ** from Yadu were born the Yadavas, 
from Turvasu the Yavanas while the sons of Druhyu* 
were the Bhojas and those of Ann were the 
Mlenchhas.” Whatever the orign of the Mlenchhas 
it appears plain from the account first given that 
the Dravidian peoples of the south were looked upon 
as Mlenchhas or non-Aryans equally with the 
Yavanas and the Shakas of the north-west It seerhs 
also probable that the Aryans of India knew of these 
Yavanas and Shakas and Hunas and Chinas long 
before they actually invaded India for it seems 
probable that the Aryans had trade relations with 
these outer peoples and thus came to know these 
races accurately."^ 


* Long before Alexander's invasion i,e., long befor 500 B. C. the 
Aryans not only knew the races outside India but knew accurately 
the races and the people who inhabited this vast country from 
one end to the other, whether they were Aryan Mlenchha, 
or mixed races. In fact the Indians at that time knew India 
thouroughly well and had a most accurate knowledge of its geogra- 
phy and of its people. In proof of this we have not only the 
Mahabharata but the evidence of foreign visitors like Megasthenes 
and those learned persons who accompanied Alexander on his 
expedition. Unfortunately the work of Megasthenes is lost but 
fragments preserved from it are often of very great value. Now 
nothing is clearer than that the whole of India was at that time 
perfectly known, and what is really strange accurately measured. 
As General Cunningham has stated, according to Strabo Alexander 
got the country described to him by men ** well acquainted with 
it” On the authority of these and the accounts of the Siathtiux 
or marches, Eratosthenes has described India as a rhomboid. 
**The close agreement of the dimensions given by Alexander's 
informants with the actual size of the country is very remarkable 
and shows that the Indians at that early date of their history had 
very accurate knowledge of the form and extent of their native 
lafld. ( Cunningham's Ancient Geography of India). 
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We have corroborative evidence ot this view in 
the Manusmriti also which we look upon as nearly 
contemporaneous with the last edition of the Maha« 
bharata. The Manusmriti preserves clear traces of 
the word Arya being used as denoting a distinct race. 
At the end of the Vedic period and the beginning of 
the epic as we have shown above the word Arya was 
opposed to Dasas and Asuras, in other words the 
aborigines and the Iranians. At the end of the epic 
period the word Arya comprises not only the three 
castes but also the Shudra within it and is opposed 
to Mlenchhas. The following shloka* from the 
Manusmriti is very significant in this connection. 

^^All peoples who are outside the castes born 
of the head, the arm, the thigh and the foot of 
Brahma whether they speak the Aryan or the 
Mlenchha languages are Dasyus.” 

A clear indication oi the word Arya being used 
to denote a good man owing to the moral superio- 
rity of the then superior races which are also called 
by the same word Arya is found in the following 

In the Mahabharata India is described as a leaf of the Pipfala- 
tree or in the language of geometry as an equilateral triangle, one 
angle of which was at Kabul, another at Cape Camorin and the 
third roughly speaking in Kamarupa or Assam. An equilateral 
triangle might be inscribed in this triangle, dividing it into four 
smaller equilateral triangles. The first and the second represent, 
we may take it roughly, the Aryan and mixed Aryan races of 
India ; while the ih.rd and the fourth represent the Mongolian 
and Dravidian peoples, the population near the dividing lines being 
a mixture in a more or less prominent manner of Aryans and 
Mongolian or Aryans and Dravidians as the case may be. 
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shloka* of Manu and shows the belief of the Aryans 
4 A India in the great principle of heredity carried 
through males:— 

“ A person born of an Arya from a non* Aryan wo- 
man is also an Arya in qualities while it is certain 
that a person born of a non- Aryan male on an Aryan 
woman will be an un-Arya or a bad man.’* 

At the beginning ot the epic period then i. e., 
about 3000 B. C, according to our view or about 
1400 B. C. according to the view of those who 
place the Mahabharata war from 1250 to 1400 
B. C., the Punjab, Afganistan and Kashmere were 
inhabited by pure Aryan races. The Gangetic 
valley with the exception of a few pure Aryan 
people here and there and the whole of the 
valleys of the Jumna and the Chumbal, Malwa, 
Gujarat, and Kathiawar were peopled by mixed 
Aryans. In Bengal there were probably Mongoloid 
people while to the south of the Nerbudda there 
were Dravidian races. What happened during the 
epic period, it is easy to surmise. It is natural to 
expect that Aryan races might filtrate though not to 
a very large extent down into Bengal in the east and 
into Maharashtra in the south. We have it from the 
Mahabharata and the Manusmriti also as well as from 
the evidence of Greek writers that at the end of the 
epic period ie., about 300 B. C. India was fully peo- 
pled and completely and accurately known, and that 
the Dravidians and the Vangas in the farthest south 
and the farthest east were still looked upon as non- 
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Aryan peoplCf while the people of Aryavarta de«* 
lighted in calling themselves Aryas and prided 
themselves upon their moral superiority to other 
races. These conclusions tally completely with the 
conclusions arrived at by Sir. H Risley on anthropo- 
metrical considerations with the single exception of 
the people of western India, viz., West Punjab, 
Gujarat, Maharashtra, Konkan and Coorg whom he 
looks upon as Scytho-Dravidian in descent. 

The question, therefore, seems extremely interest* 
ing; what are the races who inhabit these parts ? 
The modern inhabitants of these parts are character- 
ised by broad heads, moderately fine and not con- 
spicuously long noses, fair complexion and medium 
stature. Sir H. Risley concludes from their having 
a lower orbito-nasal index than the Turko-Iranians 
as well as from their greater length of head, their 
higher nasal index and their shorter nose, that they 
are “ a result of cross to a more or less varying ex- 
tent between the Scythians and the Dravidians, the 
latter element increasing in the lower type till at last 
we come to the Kdtkaris who are distinctly Dravidiaot 
with their long heads and flat noses. ” Sir H. Risley 
then goes on to relate the story of the Scythian 
invasion of India, as can be found from Chinese 
as well as Indian sources, and finds some support 
to his theory from the fact that the Marathas 
are well-known riders. *‘It is not wholly fanciful ** 
says be “to discover some aspects of Maratha 
history which lend it incidental support On this 
view the wide ranging forages of the Marathaq, 
their unscrupulous dealings with friend and foc^ 
their genius for intrigue and their consequent failure 
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to build up an enduring dominion, and finally the 
individuality of character and tenacity of purpose 
v^hich distinguish them to the present day, all these 
may be regarded as part of the inheritance which 
has come to them from their Scythian ancestors. ” 
Coming though it does, from such a high authority, 
we are yet constrained to dissent from this view, for 
reasons which we shall try to elucidate with as much 
clearness as we can command. One cannot at the 
outset help expressing the belief that preconceived 
notions about the Marathas embodying a disparaging 
idea about their deeds and their rule in the past has 
as much to do with the inception of this theory as 
the seemingly inexplicable brachy-cephalic cha- 
racter of their head. The idea of a Scythian origin 
for some people of India has always been a fascina- 
ting one. The vague description recorded of the 
Scythians by Herodotus, of their bravery, of their 
always fighting on horse-back, of their running away 
from and returning to attack their foe and their 
immolation of women on the dead seems to offer 
points which easily induce one to ascribe a Scythian 
origin to many noteworthy warlike races of India. 
But anthropometric measurements have completely 
falsified the identification which used hitherto to be 
made between the Rajputs and the Scythians and 
the heavy Jats have also been found to be of pure 
Aryan and not Scythian descent. The Scythian 
spectre has, however, now been moved further 
down and it sits heavily this time on the broad- 
headed Marathas. But the first point that strikes 
one as militating against the theory of a Scythian 
origin for the Marathas is that while the Marathas 
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are as broad-headed as the Gujaratis the latter do 
not share any of the qualities which are supposed 
to identify the Marathas with the Scythians. In 
fact if all the people in the western belt of India 
are Scythians why do they not all share the war- 
like character, the unscrupulousness and the 
tenacity of purpose which Sir H. Risley sees in 
the Marathas? The Gujaratis differ as distinctly 
from the Marathas as the latter are differentiated 
from the people of Konkan. It would have been 
something in favour of a Scythian origin for the 
Marathas, if that descent had been exclusively 
assigned to them in contradistinction with the other 
peoples of western India. 

It is also curious that while the Marathas are the 
only people who have the same character as that as- 
signed to the Scythians they are yet the very people 
who from the history of the Scythian invasion of 
India which Sir H. Risley has given, had practical- 
ly nothing to do with it. The Scythian invasion, so 
far as can be gathered from the facts of ancient 
Indian history recently brought to light, came only 
as far down as Gujarat and did not penetrate into 
Maharashtra at all. Sir H. Risley states that in 
about 25 B. C. a body of Scythians being disturbed 
by the Yue-chi in Segistan or Shakastan emigrated 
eastward and founded a kingdom in the western 
portion of the Punjab. It is not stated that this 
invasion came further down. Sir H. Risley speaks of 
another invasion of the Indo-Scythian Yue-chi who 
occupied Central Asia and the north-west of India 
lor five centuries from 130 B.C. to 425 A. D. He then 
mentions the Huns and their chief Toramana who 
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took possession of Gujarat, Rajaputana and a por» 
tion of the Gangetic valley between 490 and 515 A.D.* 
These were eventually driven away by a confedera- 
tion of the Hindu princes of Malwa and Magadha, 
Mr. Smith who has recently written an admirable 
history of ancient India, in his account of the 
Scythian invasion and occupation oi India gives for 
the Yue-chi occupation of India not so early a date 
as 130 B. C. but puts it down to 75 A. D. under 
Kadphises IL whose son was the well known 
Kanisbka (p. 222 to 224.) 

But taking the facts and dates as given by Sir 
H. Risley or by Mr, Smith we find that the first 
invasion of the Shakasf did not extend beyond the 
Nerbudda and that their kingdoms lasted for some 
time between 130 B. C, to 400 A. D. in Kathiawar 
and a portion of Malwa. The wonder then is that 
while the population of Gujarat which was the 
scene of the Scythian invasion and of Scythian rule 

* This invasion of the Huns did not descend to western 
India at all but remained confined to northern India and chiefly 
to the Punjab. 

t The Shaka dynasty was founded in the first century of the 
Christian era by a chief named Bhumaka Kshaharata who was 
followed by Nuhapana a member of the same clan. In the middle 
of the second century the Satrapa Rudradaman having decisive* 
ly defeated the Andhra kings (who ruled Maharashtra) firmly esta* 
blished his own power not only over Saurashtra but also over 
Malwa, Cutch, Sind and the Konkan. The capital of Chastana 
and his successors was Ujjain. About 388 A. D. Chaadragnpta 
Vihramadilya of the Gupta dynasty in Northern India attacM 
dethroned and slew the Satrap Rudra-sinha son of Satyasinha 
and amiexed hit dominion, (P. 255>s8fi SmiUi’s Eearly History of 
India). 
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does not exhibit any of the characteristics which 
distinguished the rude Scythians, the Marathas 
whose country was never visited by them possess 
their characteristics to a remarkable degree. One 
cannot but think that this theory of a Scythian 
origin for both the Gujaratis and the Marathas 
is not well supported by history. 

We even think that the fancied resemblance in the 
character of the Marathas and that of the Scythians 
of the days of Herodotus has no reality in fact or, if 
it has it is merely a matter of accident. It is very 
often the case that races change their mental 
characteristics in the process of time, owing to 
change of climate and circumstances. It is thus in 
the first place not possible to prove that the 
Scythians who invaded India had the same tempera- 
ment as the Scythians of southern Russia who are 
so graphically described by Herodotus and who 
frustrated the designs of Darius by the masterly 
retreat they practised. But we have actual, recorded 
evidence to show that the Marathas of to-day are 
very different from the Marathas of the yth century 
A. D. Hiuen Tsiang has recorded a detailed de- 
scription of the Marathas of his time. They were 
then tall and powerful, much given to drink, and 
despised guerilla warfare or a treacherous attack. 
On the contrary they gave their enemy notice before 
they attacked him and did not fight a runaway 
battle. They used elephants in their attack and 
made them intoxicated also. Thus intoxicated, both 
men and animals fell upon the enemy and knew no 
alternative but death or victory. Such were the 
formidable Marathas in the days of Hiuen Tsiang 
3 
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and one would hardly recognise these characteristics 
in their descendants of to-day or those who harassed 
the armies of Aurangzeb. Characters, tempera- 
ments, habits and modes of life might and do 
change and one can scarcely trust to arguments 
based on such resemblances as to the origin of 
peoples. 

But the theory of a Scythian origin for the 
Marathas is also negatived by the dates of history. 
Sir H. Risley and even Mr. Smith do not carry 
this Scythian invasion of India earlier than 135 
B. C.; and the occupation of Kathiawar, Gujarat 
and Malwa, Mr. Smith does not place earlier than 
the middle of the first century of the Christian 
Era. The events of a defeat of the Shakas are even 
much later and extend upto the fourth century after 
Christ. Now there is express evidence to show 
that the Marathas were already a recognised people 
in the time of Ashoka. In a rock-cut edict of the 
emperor which is dated 265 B. C. i. e., more than 
a hundred years before the Scythians ever came 
to India it is stated that Ashoka sent an embassy to 
the Rattis and the Paithanites, the former being 
evidently the ancestors of the Marathas and the 
latter the inhabitants of Paithan who were probably 
of the same race. The Rattis soon grew into im- 
portance and assumed, as is usual, the name of 
Maha-rattis. By that name they are more than once 
mentioned in the cave inscriptions of Karli and 
Naneghat as shown by Dr. Bhandarkar as early as 
the first century B. C. Mr. Smith in his early history 
of India also records that King Hala of the Andhra 
dynasty who ruled about 68 A. D., composed an 
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anthology of erotic verse in the ancient Maharashtri 
language. We do not think it possible that the 
Scythian invasion and rule which came as far as 
Gujarat and Malwa only and that too subsequent to 
68 A.D., and which could have sent offshoots if at all 
into the Deccan, might have so far impressed the 
population as to swamp their characteristics entirely 
and to impress their own. Gujarat again was already 
peopled entirely and there were Aryan kingdoms of 
long standing there— kingdoms which are mentioned 
even in the present Mahabharata and it is difficult 
to believe that the Scythian invasion could have 
obliterated that dense population which must have 
existed there owing to the fertility of its soil and 
the salubrity of its climate. The inhabitants of 
Gujarat are tall and those of Kathiawar were 
noted, even in the days of the Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea of the ist century B.C., as they are 
now, “ for their superior stature” and their country 
was known for the fertility of its soil and its cotton 
fabrics (Ancient India by Ptolemy p. 36). These 
cannot have been the Scythians of stunted stature. 

And here we may mention another circumstance 
of very great importance. To our mind it may be 
taken as a general rule that an invading people will 
scarcely impress themselves upon a population 
which is strong, civilized and already overflowing. 
In India we have the remarkable example of the 
Punjab. That province has been the trampling 
ground of every successive invasion of India from 
the Greeks down to Nadirshah and Ahmedshah 
Abdali. During the course of nearly two thousand 
years Greeks, Bactrians, Parthians, Huns, Scythians 
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Arabs, Turks, Moguls, Persians and Afgans have 
conquered and held sway over that province of India. 
It is, therefore, a remarkable fact that in spite of so 
many inrushes of foreign peoples and races from 
so remote a date, the people of the Punjab are still 
the foremost race of Indo-Aryans in India, without 
any appreciable mixture of blood, according to Sir 
H. Risley’s own showing. One explanation only of 
this phenomenon is possible viz,, that the successive 
waves of invasion and rule made no impression on 
the population at all. People spread and multiply 
when there is room for expansion. In a sparsely 
peopled country like America when the British went 
to settle there, or like the Punjab when four thou- 
sand years before Christ the Indo-Aryans came 
into it, the incoming population tends to oust the 
natives, insignificant as they are both in numbers and 
in civilisation, or to exterminate them and then 
spreads and increases by leaps and bounds until the 
country by the limits of its extent and resources 
places a check on the further growth of population. 
But when foreigners come into a country already 
civilized and thickly populated, they will be either 
absorbed in the existing population so as not to be 
recognised or will themselves dwindle down into 
nonentity in the process of time, if prejudices on 
both sides prevent their intermingling. We believe 
the latter has been the case with the Punjab under 
the successive invasions beginning with the Greeks. 
The Indo-Aryans already overflowing the land and 
already in the grip of the institution of caste, could 
not absorb the new-coming races. Nor could the 
latter increase in numbers which originally could 
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not have been more than some thousands or at the 
most a few lakhs. The invaders in such a country, 
if they are not extinct, take their rank as one of the 
prominent castes and become a part and parcel of 
the people. It is in this way that we can explain 
why the Tamil population to the south of the Goda- 
vari remains Dravidiaa in spite of the incoming of 
a few Brahmins or Kshatriyas among them. They 
were already so numerous as to occupy the land 
fully and so advanced in civilization as to be inca- 
pable of extinction. It is for this reason that we 
think that in Gujarat, the Deccan and the Konkan 
as far as Coorg, Scythian invasions, even if they did 
go so far as that, could not have affected the popula- 
tion which as we know from Greek accounts was 
already overflowing the land and Aryanised. 

Other considerations also militate against the 
theory of a Scythian origin for the people of 
western India. We find from the ** Ancient 
India” of Ptolemy himself that in his time i. 
about the beginning of the Christian Era, the mo- 
dern Maharashtra and Konkan were known by the 
name of Ariake. ‘‘Ariake” observes MacCrindle 
corresponded nearly with Maharashtra the coun- 
try of the Marathas. It may have been so called 
because its inhabitants being chiefly Aryans and 
ruled by Indian princes were thereby distinguished 
from their neighbours.” Indeed Maharashtra and 
the Konkan are conterminous with the borders 
of the Dravidian land even now. Whether in the 
Konkan or above the Ghauts the country of the 
Marathas ends where the Dravidian languages 
begin and the nature of the population-- is 
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also changed. The people to the southward and 
eastward are darker, stronger and rougher where the 
Dravidian languages begin. It is impossible not to 
mark the change in the race of the people \yith the 
change in the language even in these days. It is 
hence we suppose that this boundary province of 
Aryanism was called Ariake by the Dravidian people 
who also call the language of Maharashtra or Marathi 
even now by the name of Aryamata or the lan- 
guage of the Aryans. Ariake, Plotemy divides into : 
1st Ariake Sandinon or belonging to the dynasty of 
Sandanes who made himself master of Kalyan a 
town in the Konkan still called by that name, the 
chief port in it being Sopara so often mentioned in 
Buddhistic literature of pre-Christian date; andAriake 
of the Pirates which corresponds in a great measure 
with southern Konkan of modern days and which 
was the arena of the depredations of Maraiha pirates 
down to almost the beginning of the nineteenth 
century; and 3rd Ariake in the interior containing 
the principal towns of Paithan and Tagarpura which 
is usually identified with Kolhapur, The informa- 
tion, therefore, which Greek savants gathered from 
Alexander to Ptolemy, a period, as early as 327 B.C. to 
150 A.D., shows clearly that even at that remote time 
the Maharashtra was called by the name of Ariake, 
its people spoke the Maharashtri language, a lan- 
guage derived from Sanskrit and called by the name 
of Aryamata by the Dravidians ; and the extent and 
the circumstances of the country and the people 
were exactly the same as they are now. It is, there- 
fore, difficult to suppose that a Scythian invasion 
could have come into the land hereafter and so im» 
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pressed the population as to transform their Ary an 
or mixed Aryan character into Scythian. Lastly 
the Harivamsha (chap. 49) actually mentions a tra* 
dition that the cities of Karavira and Krauncha 
were founded near the Sahya range by Padmavarna 
and Sarasa two sons of Yadu by Naga wives. The 
kingdom of which Karavira was the capital lay 
about the river Vena and was called Padmavata 
and the kingdom, the capital of which was Krauncha 
where we are told that champa trees abounded, was 
called Vanavasi.* This coupled with the fact that 
the copper-plate grants of Deccan kings describe 
them as belonging to the Yadava family points to 
the existence of a general tradition that the Maratbas 
were a people born of Yadava and kindred races of 
Aryans from Dravidian wives. 

But one may be disposed to exclaim that the 
difficulty created by the anthropometrical measure- 
ments of the people of western India still' remains 
unsolved. Although history, geography and tradi- 
tion may be against the theory of a Scythian origin 
the distinct brachy-cephalic character of the people 
of the western provinces of India is a great obstacle 
in the way of their being treated as Aryans or mixed 
Aryans. We think even in the matter of anthropo- 
metrical measurements Sir H. Risley’s theory is open 
to serious objections. We approach this part of the 

• This country is well known in the early history of India. It 
lies to the north of the Tungabhadra in the territory of the present 
Mysore State. Its name occurs in the Mahabharata, and Ptolemy 
mentions it as situate in Ariake of the interior. In the Maha- 
vanso it is stated that after the second Budhist Council in 245 B.C* 
the Budhist missionary Rakshita was sent to this country 
The name frequently occurs in later Mysore inscriptions also. 
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subject with great diffidence inasmuch as it is one 
which requires careful and systematic study. But 
with all due diffidence and with due deference to the 
opinions of a person who has so long given the ques- 
tion his best attention and has had the benefit of 
actually working out the system of measurements, we 
will state our arguments as well for the consideration 
of the public as of Sir H, Risley himself. The first 
point we would urge is that anthropologists have no 
knowledge of the Scythians except from history. No 
people exist by that name now whose anthropometri- 
cal characteristics could be noted and compared 
with those of the people of western India. Secondly, 
as it is,airaccounts agree in looking upon these people 
as belonging to the Mongolian type. The Scythians 
who came to India originally lived on the borders of 
China and thence by successive stages came to the 
Hindukush mountains. There is, therefore, nothing 
to show that they can have any other anthropome- 
trical characteristics than the Mongolian races. 
Now as Sir H. Risley himself has said, the naso- 
malar index is the only distinguishing feature by 
which it can be determined whether a particular 
people are Mongolian in origin or not. To quote 
Prof. Fowler quoted by him in his article on the 
* Study of Ethnology in India,* ‘‘ For the supposed 
affinity of a people with the Mongolian races I would 
prefer this to any other measurement; as plaiyopy 
is far more characteristic than Brachy-cephaly of these 
races ’* It appears that this naso-malar index pre- 
ferred by Prof. Fowler is named the orbito-nasal in- 
dex in the last census report and as given in the 
ethnographic appendices to Vol I. the mean index 
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for the Nagar Brahmin is xi 6 * 7 » that for the Prabhu 
is ii3'4 that for the Coorg is 120. Now accord- 
ing to Sir H. Risley’s scaleithese chief races of western 
India are not only not platyopic at all but are not 
even mesopic. Thc^^ are distinctly pro-opic and 
their index approaches and even extends in the case 
of the Coorg beyond the average index given for the 
Rajputs which is ii 7 ’ 9 . It is, therefore, impossible to 
understand how a Scythian origin can be assigned 
to the people of western India when they are not 
distinguished by platyopy at all nor even by meso- 
opy, and platyopy even more than brachy-cephaly 
is the distinguishing characteristic of the Mongolian 
race according to Prof. Fowler and Sir H, Risley him- 
self. To speak in a language which is free from all 
technical terms, the people of western India have 
not got those flat faces which are the peculiar cha- 
racteristic of the people of China, Mongolia, Tibet, 
Nepal, Assam and Burma. The root of their noses is 
always sufficiently raised above the level of their 
eyes as shown even by scientific measurements. How 
can these people be supposed to be a mixture 
of Scythians, who were only a Mongolian race, and 
Dravidians who are never distinguished by prominent 
noses ? It is in fact difficult to understand the nature 
of the difference that it is intended to convey by the 
two terms Scytho-Dravidian and Mongolo-Dravidian 
adopted for the people of Bengal and its eastern 
territories. If the Scythians are themselves a Mongo- 
lian race the two terms convey the same idea. 
It seems probable that Sir H. Risley has been led by 
the natural predilection of his mind to bring in the 
name of the Scythians who invaded and ruled Gujarat 
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for some time and has fixed his attention solely on the 
brachy-cephaly of the people of the west overlooking 
the fact that these people are not platyopic at all, in 
spite of the remark of Prof. Fowler that platyopy is 
more important than brachy-cephaly in determin- 
ing whether a people are of a Mongolian origin 
or not. 

But how are we to explain the brachy-cephaly of 
these people ? That is a point which still presents 
some diflSculty. How are we to explain the broad 
heads of the people of Maharashtra and Gujarat when 
people of the Punjab and Rajputana have long 
heads ? It is generally believed that the Aryans 
have long heads but the Dravidians too are distin- 
guished by the same characteristic called dolicho- 
cephaly in scientific language. The chief differ- 
entiating character between these two races, however, 
is the prominent nose and tall stature of the former 
as against the flat nose and short stature of the 
latter. The Mongolians have usually broad beads 
and flat faces, as shown by the orbito-nasal 
index. Now the broad heads of the Mongolians 
are not, as Prof. Fowler has cautioned us, their relia- 
ble distingushing feature ; that is to say, there are 
some Mongolian races who have got long heads. 
We may equally observe that the Aryan races are 
not always distinguished by long heads. There are 
some Aryan races who have got broad heads and the 
most promiment example of the broad-beaded Aryan 
races is the Celtic people of Ireland and France. The 
Celts are undoubtedly Aryans and they are also ad- 
mittedly brachy-cephalic. The explanation, therefore, 
we offer of the broad heads of the people of western 
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India is that they are the descendants of Aryans 
who were brachy cephalic. Now we have already 
accepted the theory of Dr. Grierson and Sir H. Risley 
that there were two Aryan invasions of India, on the 
evidence of the Mahabharata also. Those Aryans who 
came first through the north-westgate into thePunjab 
and settled there were long-headed people with 
prominent noses and tall statures. Their des- 
cendants to this day exhibit the same characteristics. 
The Aryans of the second invasion which came 
through the regions about Gilgit were in our opinion 
brachy-cephalic and it is these Aryans and their 
mixed descendants who overspread the valley of 
the Jumna and from thence as we have already 
shown spread into the valley of the Chambal, into 
Kathiawar and Malwa, into Gujarat and Maharashtra 
and slowly filtered down to Coorg. 

This theory of the second batch of Aryan invaders 
being distinguished by broad heads not only explains 
how the people of western India are broad-headed 
and at the same time are not flat-faced but also does 
away with another objection which can so well be 
brought against Sir H. Risley’s division of the races 
of India. Sir H. Risley has called the people 
of the United Provinces of India by the name of 
Aryo-Dravidian, because they are distinguished 
by medium heads and moderately prominent noses. 
Now the question naturally arises, if according 
to Sir H. Rislay these people are a mixture of Aryans 
of the second invasion and Dravidian races, and 
if these Aryans are to be believed to have had 
long heads like the Aryans of the Punjab, how is it 
that the mixed progeny of Aryans and Dravidians 
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of the United Provinces have medium heads ? 
For both the component parts vt^»the Dravidians and 
the Aryans according to the opinion of Sir H. Risley 
had long heads. How can then the mixed progeny 
have medium heads unless we grant and believe 
that the Aryans of the second invasion had broad 
and not long heads ? The theory that the present 
population of northern India is a mixture of Aryans 
and Dravidians is not enough to explain their 
medium heads unless we add that these Aryans were 
a broad-headed people* 

The existence of broad-headed Aryan races in the 
east corresponding to the Celts of the west need not 
cause surprise* Even among the Iranian races, we 
believe, there may be some peoples who are broad- 
headed and we make a surmise, though it is not 
necessary for our argument that the Parsis of to-day 
are a broad-headed people. It would be an extreme- 
ly interesting study if the anthropometric mea- 
surements of all castes and peoples in western India 
and for that matter in the whole of the country are 
undertaken at no distant date, earlier at least than 
the next census operations and placed before the 
public. As Sir H. Risley has pointed out the system 
of caste, in India ancient as it is, has preserved through 
hundreds of generations the physical peculiarities of 
the several peoples. It is, we, think, possible that 
some castes may be found in Gujarat and western 
India who represent the remnants of the Shakas who 
ruled in that part of the country supposing that they 
have not already died out entirely. In all cases the 
measurements should, it is suggested, be taken over a 
large number of subjects both male and female. This 
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is, however, by the way, and may be excused as a 
necessary digression. 

Only one point remains to be explained on the 
basis of our theory of an Aryan extension into Guja* 
rat, Malwa and Maharashtra. It is possible to object 
that if the second wave of invasion consisted of 
broad-headed Aryans how is it that the people of 
Rajputana are long-headed Aryans? We believe 
that the sandy lands of Rajputana were for a long 
time neglected by the Aryans whether of the first or 
the second invasion, • in their settlement of the 
country. The history of the Rajputs of Rajputana 
shows that these tracts were settled in quite modern 
times by Aryan Kshatrjyas who came from the Gan- 
getic valley, under the stress of circumstances. The 
Rahtors of Jodhapur came from Kanouj on the Gan- 
ges while the Sesodias of Udaipur and the Kachha was 
of Jeypur came from Oude within historical memory. 
We have already stated that the Gangetic basin was 
peopled first by Aryans of the Punjab and these, 
therefore, naturally belonged to the long-headed races 
who probably did not keep marriage relations with 
the mixed Aryan races. It is peculiar to note that the 
Rajputs who subsequently came into power in these 
provinces of Rajputana do not even now keep such re- 
lations with the Kshatriyas of Oudh and Agra. In fact 
the instinct of caste has become so ingrained in and 
natural to the Indian mind, that the Rajputs of pure 
Aryan descent decline even now; as thousands of 
years ago, to take girls from, or give girls in marriage 
to the Aryans of mixed descent whether they be the 
Kshatriyas of the United Provinces, or the Kathis 
of Kathiawar and the Marathas of Maharashtra. 
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Considered from all points, of view, therefore, we 
think that the theory of a Scythian origin for the 
people of the western belt India in their higher 
grades and castes, is an untenable one. The lower 
classes down to the Katkaries and Bhils have in- 
creasingly long heads and flat noses as shown by 
Sir H. Risley himself. There is thus no doubt that 
the original strata of the people in western India is 
Dravidian. The increasingly broader heads in the 
higher classes can not be supposed to be indicative 
of a Scythian origin inasmuch as their moderately 
fine noses and especially the clear rising of the root 
of their noses above the level of the eyes negatives 
the possibility of a Scythian or in other words, a Mon- 
golian origin. History also shows that the people 
of Kathiawar, Gujarat and Maharashtra with 
their distinctive physical characteristics were well 
known from before the days of Ptolemy down to 
the days of Huien-Tsiang; and that these countries 
were fully populated even in the days of Alexander 
and certainly before any Scythian invasion came into 
India. The evidence of language and tradition also 
in its small way goes to corroborate the theory that 
the people of Maharashtra are akin to the mixed 
Aryans of Kathiawar and the United Provinces. 
The only natural suggestion, therefore, is that the 
people of western India are the descendants of a 
mixed race of broad-headed Aryans and Dravidians, 
the higher castes being more Aryan than Dravidian 
and thus preserving their broad heads more and more 
distinct. The anthropometrical data of the western 
people with their distinct broad heads and of the 
people of the United Provinces with their medium 
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heads can only lead to the theory that the Aryans 
of the second invasion were a broad-headed people. 
We have thought it necessary to go into the ques- 
tion of the origin of the people of western India 
more minutely than the subject before us required 
because there apparently seemed a conflict between 
the conclusions arrived at by Sir H. Risley and the 
conclusions which can be drawn from a study of the 
epics on this point alone. As a matter of fact we 
have now seen that no such conflict really exists. 
Anthropometrical measurements as well as the his- 
tory of the Aryan advance in India as disclosed in 
the two ancient epics of India lead us to the same 
conclusion viz,, thaf the population of India com- 
mencing from Kashmere and the Punjab emphati- 
cally possesses Aryan blood in its veins which natur- 
ally becomes less and less distinct as we go south- 
wards and eastwards. As the pure water of the Gan- 
ges which rising from the snowy Himalayas and 
emerging upon the plains of India, gathers into its 
bosom the waters of the several rivers from the south 
and the east, becomes less and less pure as it 
nears the sea and yet retains its predominating in- 
fluence over all the accumulated volume of waters 
that flows through Bengal, so the Aryan blood be- 
comes less and less pure as we travel from the Hima- 
layan region of the north-west, and yet still holds 
its predominating influence over the Mongolian and 
Dravidian blood which in ever increasing proportion 
mingles with it as we go eastward and southward. 



CHAPTER II. 


Caste. 

Neither in the past or present ages of world history 
neither in the east or in the west, has any country 
except the country of the Hindus developed that 
intricate social organization, which is known as 
Caste. This phenomenon of Hindu Sociology has 
excited the curiosity and rivetted the attention 
of many, and has furnished a problem of supreme 
interest to the student of social evolution. Various 
statements dating from the time of Alexander down 
to the present day have been recorded by foreigners 
which embody their impressions on the subject of 
caste, and many theories have from time to time been 
formulated by them as to its origin. But the most 
observant foreigner cannot hope to remark all the 
intricate details of the caste system of India and on 
this account as well as in consequence of the differ- 
ent stand-points from which they view the matter- 
scientists have formed most diverse conclusions on 
the subject. The latest and most exhaustive sum- 
mary of the speculations that have been hitherto 
proffered will be found in Sir H. Risley’s most in- 
teresting chapter on race, tribe and caste in the latest 
census report for India. Sir H. Risley has not only 
given in detail the opinions of great thinkers like 
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Mr. Nesfield, Sir Denzil Ibbetson and M. Senart 
but has also criticised these opinions and foi mutated 
a theory of his own. We shalli therefore, endeavour 
to give our own views on the question of the origin 
and development of caste as based on evidence forth- 
coming from the two venerable epics oi India; for 
we believe that our attempt far from *• making con- 
fusion worse confounded ", will go a great way to- 
wards elucidating a most difficult problem.* 

What is caste ? That is a question which has 
exercised the powers of many intellectual men.t 
To attempt an accurate definition of caste which 
will comprise the whole system in all its intricate 
detail and working is indeed difficult. And yet it 
appears to us that most observers have marked its 
most striking features. Even Megasthenes who did 
not thoroughly understand caste as it existed in the 
days of Chandragupta (300 B. C.) has recorded a 
sentence which gives the chief features of caste in 
India even as it exists to-day. “ No one” he wrote 
“is allowed to marry out of his own class or exercise 
any calling except his own.” In. other words 
caste is based on restriction of marriage coupled 
with restriction of occupation. Thinkers have often 
been misled into ignoring these important and es- 
sential connotations of the term in consequence of 
the many apparent exceptions to them which occur 

* Sir H. Ruley believes that in the presence of the apparent 
difficulties which surround the question *'the origin d caste 
is from the nature of the case an insoluble problem " 

t Sir H. Risley has not only quoted the long description of 
Me Senart but has also given a definition of his own followed by 
an illustration from English society which though very interesting 
to an English reader does not much assist an Indian. 
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in India. Strabo adds the following note to the 
dictum of Megasthenes, probably on the strength of 
other observations of Magasthenes himself: — "An 
exception is made in favour of the philosopher who 
for his virtue is allowed this privilege.” This and 
other similar exceptions to the fundamental idea 
conveyed by caste as given above have induced 
scholars to disregard or forget these two essential 
restrictions. It is however possible, as will app>ear 
hereafter, to explain these exceptions satisfactorily, 
.and we cannot too strongly urge the reader to rivet 
his attention on these two points. When and why 
these restrictions arose in India we shall proceed to 
show. 

We must at the outset point out an error into 
which European thinkers almost unaccountably fall 
while discussing Indian questions. To accuse the 
Brahmin or the Pandit as he is sometimes called, 
of fraud and forgery seems to have become so 
natural to European scholars that a dispassionate 
and unbiassed view of any question has become 
welhnigh impossible. In fact, the practice has 
become so common that native thinkers are also 
often tempted by the facility and fascination of the 
explanation of any knotty point in ancient Indian 
history which this gratuitous charge easily affords. 
We hav9 already noticed and commented on an 
example of this errdr in our work on the Maha- 
bharata and have shown that even Indian scholars 
have accepted if not formulated the theory that a 
fictitious beginning of the Kaliyuga was invented by 
the Indian astronomer Arya Bhatta as late as 500 A.O. 
We cannot too strongly caution the reader against 
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«a error of this kind. Referring to the Buddhistic 
chronicleih Prof. Rhys Davids observes: “It jars 
upon the reader to hear these chronicles called the 
mendacious fictions of unscrupulous monks. Such 
expressions are inaccurate and show a grave want 
of appreciation of the points worth considering. The 
Ceylon chronicles would not suffer in comparison 
with the best of the chronicles, even though consider- 
ably later in date, written in Rngland or in France. 
The opinions of scholars as to the attitude to be 
adopted towards such works is quite unanimous. 
The hypothesis of deliberate lying, or conscious 
forgery is generally discredited. What we find 
in such chronicles is not indeed sober history, as we 
should now understand the term but neither is it 
pure fiction. It is good evidence of opinion as held 
at the tiine when it was written. And from the fact 
that such opinion was then held we can argue back 
according to the circumstances of each case as to 
what was probably the opinion held at some earlier 
time."* 

It is strange that this rule of interpreting and treat- 
ing statements in ancient works, a rule so emphati. 
cally in consonance with the rules of appreciating 
evidence in general, should usually be ignored by 
European scholars ( including Prof. Rhy Davids 
himself ) when they deal with the literature of the 
Brahmins. We for our part think that the Brahmins 
and the Pandits were not inferior even if they were not 
superior, to other people in the matter of veracity 
and that their records deserve to be treated in the 
same manner and with the same consideration, as 
* Buddhist India p. 274. 
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the records of the Buddhists or the Christians. 
Applying this rule to the specific question before us 
we hold that that famous hymn in the Rigveda 
which refers to the four castes cannot be looked upon 
“as a modern interpolation-” The hymns of the 
Rigveda so far as we know were composed during a 
period ranging from 4000 to 3000 B. C. i. e., during 
the period when the Indian Aryans came to and 
settl^ in the Punjab and extended their settlements 
thence into the upper Gangetic valley. ‘The Ganges 
and the Jumna are mentioned in one verse and both 
this verse and the Purushasukta are found in the 
loth Book of the Rigveda. The hymns had been 
collected into a fixed form and bad assumed the 
status of revelation by the beginning of the epic 
period which we roughly place at 3000 B. C. The 
statements in the Rigveda, therefore, appear to us to 
refer not only to the ideas of the Indian Aryans 
which they brought with them from their original 
home or which they gathered during their migration 
to India ( a period ranging roughly according to Mr. 
Tilakfrom 8000 to 4000 B. C.) but also to their ideas 
and the circumstances of their society in India itself 
between 4000 and 3000 B. C. The conclusion is, there* 
fore, irresistible that the Indian Aryans bad already 
developed caste before 3000 B. C. if they did not 
bring it with them from beyond the Hindukusb. 

But European scholars cannot bring them* 
selves to believe that the Indo Aryans could have 
brought the seeds of caste with them into India 
from beyond the Hindukusb or that they developed 
it during the Vedic period. They extricate them- 
selves from the necessity ^ accepting that position 
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by setting down the Purushasukta as a modern in* 
terpolation in the Rigveda, a thing which is almost 
impossible, and by looking upon the explanation 
given in the Manusmriti or the Ramayana as a ‘‘pious 
fiction.” And yet that position is supported by evi- 
dence from the history of the Iranians. Sir H. Risley 
has himself pointed out that among the Iranians 
there were four divisions of society viz.^ priests, 
warriors, agriculturists and artisans and that the 
priests or the Athravans did not give their daughters 
in marriage to the men of the lower classes. Strangely 
enough Sir H. Risley does not draw the natural con- 
clusion from this historical fact. He does not see 
that if the priests among the Iranians had con* 
stituted themselves into a caste their brethren the 
Indo-Aryans might naturally be believed to have 
had among them the embryo which subsequently 
developed in India into that stupendous tree 
vast ramifications which we now call the caste* 
system. 

Instead of drawing this natural inference Sir H. 
Risley goes to the length of making the suggestion 
so natural to European scholars that “the modern 
compilers of the law works having become acquaint- 
ed with the Iranian legend were fascinated by its 
assertion of priestly supremacy and made use of it 
as the basis of the theory by which they attempted 
to explain the manifold complexities of the caste- 
system.” At what date the law-givers became ac- 
quainted with the Iranian legend and in what way 
they became acquainted with it nobody has shown 
by any reference to historical documents ; nor is it 
possible to believe that a fiction like this could have 
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been palmed off on an entire population at a com* 
paratively late period of their development. With 
the fact before us that a hymn in the Rigveda refers 
to the four castes and that the Iranians had four 
classes one of which the priestly class was endogam- 
ous, the most natural conclusion would be that the 
Indo^aryans, who were a people kindred to the 
Iranians brought with them into India the seeds of a 
caste-system. 

By seeds of caste we mean the principle of restric- 
tion of marriage superadded to the principle of 
restriction of occupation. In all ancient countries 
occupations were usually hereditary and the same 
thing is observable to a large extent even in modero 
societies. The son of a civilian in India is more 
likely to be a civilian than any thing else. In 
Egypt and also in Persia there were classes based 
on differences of occupation. But the restriction on 
marriage amongst members of the several occupa- 
tional classes bad no existence even in Egypt, We 
believe the tendency to restrict marriage to the same 
class belonged to the Aryan race generally and its 
traces may be discovered not only among the 
Iranians but among the Romans also who did not 
primarily allow marriage relations between the 
Patricians and the Plebeians. It seems probable 
that while that tendency was soon supplanted or 
destroyed altogether among other sections oi the 
Aryan race it developed to an extraordinary extent 
under the peculiar circumstances of India. 

And what were those circumstances which sur* 
rounded the Indo- Aryans in India and which made the 
development of the Indo-Aryan society so completely! 
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Vlad 4Mie might add, so disastrously divergent from 
tile social development of the other Aryan races of 
the world ? If we look carefully into the history of 
the other Aryan races we find that nowhere but 
in India were the Aryans confronted by a previously 
settled people who were entirely dissimilar to 
them in colour and in appearance. In Persia, in 
Greece, in Rome, in Germany the Aryan races came 
into contact with peoples who were perhaps not as 
civUised as themselves but who were not of a widely 
different complexion. Althogh, therefore, there might 
have been some opposition at first to the intermingl* 
ing of blood it could not have lasted long and the 
interfusion of races Was soon effected. In India 
however, the colour of the natives of the soil was so 
<&rergent and repulsive to the fair-skinned Aryan 
that we can not but expect that there was a long 
fight — a fight which was waged with varying vigour 
and strength and which has not yet quite ended. It 
is a fight which has no parallel in the history ol the 
world except perhaps in the strange instance in 
modern times of Europeans coming into close con- 
tact with a black population in India, Africa and 
America. We will attempt to give an account of 
that fight as it is disclosed to us in the two epics of 
India. 

We have already stated that the Indo-Aiyans 
came into India with the incubus of caste upon 
them. The ancient Aryans as the Ramayana tells 
us were in the Krita age i.e., when they were not 
yet in India, all Brahmins. The first differentiation 
that took place was that between the Brahmins and 
the Kshatriyas, the priests and the warriors. Let os 
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dispassionately examine the causes which must have 
gradually raised the Brahmins into sanctity and 
pre-eminence. The development of sacrifice into an 
intricate religious ceremony and the development of 
a sacred literature which could only be preserved by 
memory, writing being yet unknown, wefe to our 
mind the chief causes which led to the foundation 
of a priestly caste and to its advance to a position of 
sanctity and veneration. No body can deny the 
effects of heredity in refining the intellectual capa- 
city and the Brahmins or the priests in India most 
have found that the sons of Brahmins no matter who 
their mothers were, were better adapted for the 
maintenance of the mnemonical labours of their 
class than the sons of warriors. The people, there- 
fore, naturally divided in the Tretaor second age 
into two classes one given to priestly and the other 
to military occupation. 

But they were all Aryans still and married 
daughters among themselves indiscriminately. 
The son of a priest however was a priest and 
of a warrior a warrior. That was the first develop- 
ment of caste achieved, as we have said, 
not without a hard struggle. The fight between 
Vashistha and Vishvamitra described in the Vedas 
and in the Ramayana as well as in the Mahabharata 
represents the struggle between the priest and the 
warrior with regard to the tendency to restrict 
occupations to particular classes. It was a revolt 
by the Kshatriyas against the rising dogma that the 
son of a Brahmin could alone perform priestly duties. 
Why could not the son of a Ksbatriya be a priest? 
That was in effect the point of contention between 
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Vasbishtha and Vishvamitra a fact Which clearly 
i^ipears through all the haxe of superadded mytho- 
logical circumstance. And we may take it that the 
result of the stru^le was favourable to the Brahmins 
though Vishvaipitra succeeded by dint of perserver* 
ance in his own case in becoming a Brahmin. The 
warriors generally could not maintain that position. 
Their avocation and their heredity was against them 
and they gradually adopted the theory that the son 
of a Brahmin could alone be a priest. 

The story of Nabusba’s fall from heaven, to our 
mind, represents a different phase of the same struggle. 
Why should not a Brahmin be made to work like an 
ordinary labourer? That was a question which 
Kahusha raised. He compelled the great Rishis of 
antiquity to bear his palanquin. He was in con- 
sequence cursed by them, so the legend goes, to 
be thrown down from heaven and grovel as a serpent 
for ages. We shall have to refer again to this legend 
hereafter. 

These two stories evidently belong to the time 
when the Aryans were yet beyond the Hindukush. 
They were then divided into two classes only, priests 
and warriors, not yet very exclusive and both pro- 
bably pursued agriculture as a general means of 
earning their livelihood. When they entered into and 
settled in the Punjab the vast expanse of rich land 
lying open before them raised agriculture into im- 
portance. A third class was then naturally added 
vw., the Vish or the settlers. While the warriors 
found sufficient occupation in subduing the aborigi- 
nal population and in founding and governing the 
different principalities the Brahmins, too found 
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equally engrossing work in praising the kings and 
performing their sacrifices. It was in the Punjab 
that the Chaturvarnya or the four-fold caste system 
was formed towards the end of the Treta age as re* 
presented in the Ramayana. The Aryans with their 
three divisions following different avocations but not 
yet exclusive were however of one and the same race 
and they married the daughters of one another in- 
discriminately, The Dasas or the Shudras of the 
fourth class were entirely of a different race and 
most sharply differentiated from them in colour and 
appearance. They were naturally made to labour 
in the fields and to do other menial work much in 
the same way as Europeans in these days in India 
or in Africa have all menial work done by the black 
natives of the soil. 

The position then at this time was as follows. 
There were the fair-skinned Aryans divided into 
three classes who had no objection to marry indis- 
criminately among themselves. The son of a 
Brahmin was however a Brahmin though he may be 
born of a Brahmin or a Kshatriya or a Vaishya 
wife. There was a fourth class below them composed 
of the Dasas or aborigines with whom the Aryans 
were naturally averse to form any marriage 
relations. Thus there were four classes and four 
only, the upper three being of the Aryan race and 
having marriage relations with one another. 
This is a condition which is certainly more antique 
than the one we find in the M.r ismriti and curiously 
enough we have a proof preserved in the Mahabba* 
rata itself that this condition of things once actually 
obtained in India. In the Anushasana Parva 
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Chapter 44 we have the following shloka.* ** A son 
born ot a Brahmin from wives belonging to the 
three castes is a Brahmin. There are only four 
castes, a fifth does not exist.*’ This is a statement 
which none of the later Smritis can subscribe to. 
That the son of a Brahmin born from a Vaishya 
woman should be a Brahmin is a thing which is so 
repugnant to modern feelings that we can only look 
upon this shloka as preserved by accident in the 
great epic of India. It clearly belongs to that 
initial stage in the development of caste when the 
Indo* Aryans first settled in the Punjab and extended 
their settlements into the upper Gangetic valley. It 
is a statement which is reflected in the Purusha- 
sukta of the Rigveda, How complications arose 
subsequently beyond the* first four simple castes we 
will now proceed to show. 

We have said that the Aryans did not allow 
marriage relations with the fourth class the Shudras 
or Dasas. As a matter. of fact there was little to 
encourage such relations between a fair-skinned, 
handsome superior population and an inferior people 
with a black complexi<?n, flat noses and a lower 
civilization. The Aryans would disdain to marry 
Dasa women much in the same way as the Europeans 
in these days disdain to take native women to wife. 
But this can only be said of the generality. There 
must have been exceptions (as even among the 
Europeans of India) especially among the third class 
of Vaishyas or agriculturists who were brought 
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in constant contact with the Shudras or thelabonier^ 
of men who were tempted to fall in love with 
Shudra women. Instances must, therefore, haVO 
happened of Aryans taking Shudra wives and this 
took place probably, frequently among the Vaishyas, 
often among the Kshatriyas and rarely among the 
Brahmins who naturally enough represented the rigid 
tendencies of the orthodox communities. How were 
the sons of such unions to be treated ? Did they 
follow the caste of the father ? According to the 
practice that had obtained amongst the Aryans 
of the three castes themselves they would naturally 
be treated as following the caste of the father. But 
the progeny of the Aryans from Aryan wives did 
not differ much from their parents in colour and 
appearance while the progeny of the Aryans from 
Shudra or aboriginal wives must have been ot various 
degrees of colour ranging from white to black ; nor 
would they be of the same physical and mental 
•calibre as their Aryan fathers. The question was 
one of great difficulty and the Brahmins the ex- 
ponents of rigid orthodox opinion could not allow 
the Shudra-born progeny to be of the same caste as 
their fathers. Thus was raised the controversy of 
seed and soil as it is called in the Manusmriti * the 
Bija and the Kshetra Nyaya.* In the beginning the 
Bija would be allowed all preponderence, but by 
and by both seed and soil would be recognised as of 
equal importance. In the beginning the sons of 
Brahmins by Shudra women were treated as Brah- 
mins as we find from various stories related in the 
ancient Aryan mythology regarding the birth of 
many sages. But by and by the Brahmins not only 
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iMigned a separate caste to such progeny but 
strongly interdicted such ill assorted marriages as 
that of a Brahmin with a Shudra woman. The follow-^ 
ing sbloka* in the Mahabharata preserved in the 
same Anushasana Parva Chapter 48 shows the great 
abhorrence with which such marriages were held at 
that time. Brahmin’s son from a Shudra woman is 
more degraded than a corpse and hence he is called 
Parashava. He should serve his family and should 
never give up his own occupation.” Here was the 
beginning of that ramification of caste which subse- 
quently grew into so colossal a tree. The Brahmin 
looked upon the Shudra woman as a corpse and her 
son as worse than a corpse. The name Parashava thus 
explained in the Mahabharata shows how further 
dififerentiation of caste was due to the Aryan's dis« 
like to mingle bis blood with that of the black 
Dravidian of India. The Ksbatriyas following the 
example of the Brahmins would prevent a son born 
of a Shudra woman taking equal rank with such of 
his sons as were born of Aryan mothers and would, 
therefore, assign him a separate caste. He is given 
the name of Ugra or * fierce ’ by Manu. But the 
Vaishya would not have the same dislike as the 
Brahmin or the Kshatriya as his occupation not only 
was changing his colour but constantly throwing 
him into the company of Shudras. And curiously 
enough Manu does not assign a separate name to* 
the son of a Vaishya by a Shudra woman. Probably 
he was long treated as a Vaishya and the intermix* 
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ture of race was more pronouaced in the case of 
the Vaishyas. 

This naturally led to a farther restriction in 
marriage. The son of a Brahmin by a Vaishya wife 
could not now have that purity of blood on which 
the Aryans gradually came to set so much value. 
For the intermixture of race between the Vaishyas 
and the Shudras had become more pronounced and 
a Vaishya woman was not presumably a pure Aryan. 
The Brahmins, therefore, would not consider the son 
of a Vaishya wife on a par with the son of a 
Brahmin by a Brahmin or a Kshatriya wife. The 
next stage in the development of caste was to assign 
to such progeny a different caste and to treat it as 
inferior to a Brahmin. The rule was, therefore, laid 
down that the son of a Brahmin by the first two higher 
caste women and not the third was a Brahmin ; 
when more than one caste intervenes the progeny 
is not of the same caste. Curiously enough even 
this stage in the development of caste is preserved in 
the Mahabharata in the same Anushasana Parva in 
another shloka* which is in some sense contradictory 
to the shloka previously quoted. In Chapter 48 
we find it stated " a Brahmin can have four wives 
but in two from the beginning he himself is born, 
in two others less pure sons are born in the mother's 
caste.” While we were told in the first quoted 
shloka that the son of a Brahmin by a Brahmin 
Kshatriya or Vaishya woman was a Brahmin, here 
we are told that the son born of a Brahmin from a 
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Brahmin and Kshatriya woman only was a Brahmin* 
The son of a Brahmin by a Vaishya woman was not 
a Brahmin but a Vaishya according to this shloka 
or an Ambashtha as the Manusmriti tells us. In time 
he was assigned a different caste and this was a further 
step in the complication of the caste-system. This 
position viz,, that to two grades only was allowed 
the previlege of bearing a child of the same caste as 
the father is mentioned even in the Manusmriti with 
a slight modification, a dictum not accepted by 
the later Smritis. It was a stage beyond which the 
caste system had probably already passed in the days of 
the Manusmriti and no trace oi it was left in the days 
of the Yajnyavalkya and other Smritis of later date. 

The development in the ramification of caste 
from four original castes began thus with the intro* 
duction of the Shudra wife in the Aryan family. We 
need not wonder at that pride of blood which led the 
Aryans, especially, the most orthodox portion viz., 
the Brahmins, to refuse to admit the progeny of 
Shudra women to an equality of caste with the pro- 
geny of Aryan wives. We find the same pheno- 
menon producing the same result in these days in 
India, in Africa and in America. The Europeans 
who rule in this country and who may well be 
looked upon as the Brahmins and the Kshatriyas of 
modern India have equally refused children born of 
themselves on Indian mothers admission to their 
own caste. The same pride of blood has prevented 
such progeny from being merged into the dominating 
class of Europeans. The same inferiority of colour 
and capacity which pertains to such progeny has 
compelled them to be formed into a separate caste 
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to which they have assigned the name of Eurasians 
i. e, born of European and Asiatic parents. The 
Indians with their peculiar ideas of caste call them 
half-castes. 

Even though the progeny of European fathers and 
Indian mothers are Christians, they are thus assigned 
a position inferior to that of their fathers and effec- 
tually for all practical purposes they form a distinct 
and a lower caste. Not only this; they are not 
admitted to the same previleges as the ruling class 
of Europeans. With that natural sympathy, however, 
which fathers have for their children they are usually 
taken care of and provided with the occupation 
which is next best to that of the Europeans. To 
those who cannot understand the probability of the 
fact that the Brahmins and the Kshatriyas provided 
special occupations to the several mixed castes 
which arose out of their marriage relations with 
Shudra women, we would point out the instance of 
the Eurasians and the particular occupations and 
callings to which their claims are specifically re- 
cognised to be superior if not exclusive, by unwritten 
practice if not by promulgated declarations, under 
the British Government itself.* Perhaps it may be 
urged that the British Government prefers to employ 
Eurasians in certain capacities because they can be 
trusted. But what makes them trusted except their 
kinship? The same feelings must have led the 
ancient Brahmins and Kshatriyas to assign to the 
Parashavas and Ambashthas the particular lucrative 

• In South Africa the Cipe boys u they are called bom •( 
Enmpfanefrom Hottentot mothers have tacitly fallen into the pro 
fesnon of grooms and drivers much like the Sutas in ancient India. 
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avocations which became hereditary with them in 
ibe course of centuries. In a society where the 
leaders had already made calling hereditary, where 
the Brahmins were hereditary priests, and the Ksha- 
triyas hereditary warriors, the other castes would 
soon fall into hereditary occupations and callings. 
It is not, therefore, a matter of surprise that with the 
introduction of the Shudra wife, castes began to 
ramify and occupations began to be split up and . 
hereditarily appropriated. Sir H. Risky has himself 
quoted under the heading of castes formed by 
crossing, examples of the formation of new castes 
and the appropriation by them of special occupa- 
tions such as the Shagirdapesha of Bengal and Orissa 
who have become the hereditary family servants of 
the Kayasthas and the Kshatriyas. 

The Mahabharata contains another passage which 
illustrates this transitional stage in the formation of 
castes by the introduction of the Shudra wife. The 
question whether the son of a Shudra wife by a 
Brahmin should be allotted a share in the father’s 
property is discussed in all its details, and the dis- 
cussion clearly shows that it was then an unsettled 
point of practical difficulty. The father perhaps 
would like to give the Shudra wife’s son as good a 
share as that of the sons born of wives of higher castes 
but popular feeling would oppose it. It is decided 
after much controversy that the property of the 
deceased should be divided into ten shares ; four 
should go to the son by a Brahmin wife, three to 
that by a Kshatriya wife, two to that by a Vaishya 
wife and one to the son by a Shudra wife. A 
Kshattiya’s property would similarly be divided 
6 
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into six shares and that of a Vaishya into three 
shares one of which would go to the son by a 
Shudra wife. This position has naturally enough 
been lost by the Shudra son in later Smritis. 

If the Aryans looked upon the marriage of a Brah> 
min with a Shudra woman as sin they naturally 
looked upon the marriage of a Brahmin woman 
with a Shudra man as a still more heinous sin. It 
was in fact the highest sin that a woman or a man 
could commit and they visited the progeny of such 
unions with the direst punishment. Probably 
the Europeans view the union of a European woman 
with an Indian husband with equal disfavour. In 
the nature of things such unions must be and are very 
rare and the progeny of those few unions which do 
take place are merged in the great mass of the Indian 
population following, as it naturally does, the con* 
dition of the father. One can well conceive how 
pride of blood must have led the ancient Brahmins 
to treat with special abhorrence the progeny of 
Brahmin mothers and Shudra fathers. All such 
progeny was treated not as half-castes, but as out- 
casts and was condemned to live with men of the 
most degraded calling. Such offspring as this joined 
the number of those unfortunate persons who were 
looked down upon as degraded in touch, as only 
fitted to live outside the habitations of the Aryans, 
and as deserving of being made to sweep the ground 
and carry the corpses of dead animals. 

That some of the aboriginal peoples whom the 
Aryans found on the land must have been con- 
demned and compelled to live such an outcast life 
we are not disposed to doubt» The condition of the 
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Pariahs is usually levelled against the Brahmins as 
one of the greatest blots on their high moral ideal; but 
it was the natural outcome of the vast difference 
which existed between their civilixations. A re- 
petition of the same scene is being enacted at 
this very moment in South Africa where we find 
that the highly civilized and moral races of Europe 
have assigned a similar position to the rude natives 
of the soil and to such Indians as have gone there in 
search of labour. Their dv^^ellings are only allowed 
to be built at a distance from European habitations. 
Their very touch is deemed a pollution as that 
of a Chandal is deemed by a Brahmin in India. 
They are not allowed to walk in the midst of 
Europeans through the public streets nor are they 
allowed to use the same public conveyances. One 
is disposed to think that if such be the treatment 
accorded to Indians by Europeans and Christians 
in South Africa in the aoth century A. D. — a 
treatment perhaps not unjustified by the differences 
in the habits of living and the sanitary conditions 
of their surroundings, — it is not strange that when 
the Aryans first came into the Punjab, they assign- 
ed the same position to some of the most filthy and 
degraded sections of the aborigines. With this class 
of persons undoubtedly very small, the Brahmins 
condemned the progeny of Brahmin women and 
Shudra men to live and associate. 

This is not a pure fiction, as it is sometimes said 
to be, of later law-givers who thus seek to explain the 
origin of Chandals and other outcast Hindus. 
It appears to be an actual fact supported by data 
supplied by the last census operations. Nay this 
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tact alone satisfactorily solves that difficulty 
created by some anthropometrical figures which had 
confronted Sir H. Risley some years ago. Sir H. 
Risley in his excellent paper entitled “The Study 
of Ethnography in India ” (printed in the Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute: Vol. XX) observe^ 
“ Within certain geographical boundaries, the social 
position of a caste varies inversely with its nasal 
index. I say within certain boundaries because the 
figures for nine castes id the Punjab do not appear 
to conform to the rule. With regard to these castes 
further inquiry may show either that the same law 
bolds good or' that its disappearance marks the limit 
beyond which there has been little or no inter 
mixture with the platyrhine type.’* Further inquiry 
has actually negatived the former hypothesis. It is 
now clear that outcasts or the lowest classes in 
the Punjab have a nasal index which is actually 
lower than some of the higher castes in the other 
provinces. Thus while the average index of the 
Cbuhra in the Punjab is 75*2, that of the Prabhu in 
the Bombay Presidency is 75*3, and that of the 
Kbattri in the United Provinces and of the Bania in 
Bihar is 767 and 79*2 respectively. It clearly 
follows that there is a greater amount of Aryan blood 
in the veins of the Chuhra in the Punjab than in that 
of the Prabhu of Bombay or the Khattri and the 
Bania in the United Provinces and Bihar. Those 
who believe that the lowest classes in the whole of 
India consist of the aboriginal degraded population 
only which the Aryans found on the land find it 
difficult to explain these figures for the Punjab. We 
dhall recapitulate some of our conclusions which go 
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to explain satisfactorily these low figures. When the 
^Yj^s came into and settled in the Punjab they 
found a Dravidian population in possession of the soil 
which was not so numerous as that which occupied 
lower India. The Aryans in the Punjab during the 
Vedic times developed caste, and utilized the sparse 
aboriginal population as Shudras bound to serve the 
higher classes while the most filthy were treated 
as outcasts. The progeny of Aryan mothers and 
Shudra fathers was branded as infamous and was con* 
demned to do the most filthy work and live and mingle 
with such outcasts. As time rolled on diverse 
castes grew in number and the rigidity of marriage re* 
strictions became more marked. When the Aryans 
extended their settlements into the Gangetic Valley 
and beyond, there was a larger aboriginal population 
more advanced in civilization and the intermixture 
in the wrong direction between Aryans and Shudras 
must have almost ceased in consequence of the 
severe penalty attached to such unions. In this way 
alone is it possible to explain how in the lowest 
classes in the Punjab we find a greater amount of 
Aryan blood than in those of the other provinces. 
The very existence of this phenomenon supports 
three conclusions which are denied by European 
scholars. First, that caste was developed among 
the Vedic Aryans in the Punjab; secondly, that the 
ramifications of the original four castes were due to 
the introduction of the Shudra wife, a circumstanoe 
which was peculiar to India alone, and thirdly, that 
the formation of the Chandala and other degraded 
castes as given in the Manu and later Smritis is not a 
fiction but a fact which actually took place in the 
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Punjab in the manner stated by Indian law^givera* 
We shall now go on to explain how in the Aryo* 
Dravidian and other divisions of India laid down by 
Sir H. Risley some of the higher castes show a still 
lower amount of Aryan blood in their veins than 
even tho Chandalas of the Punjab. 

We may take it that such was the condition of 
society by the end of the Vedic period and at the 
beginning of the epic period, vtx., that there were four 
primary castes in the country from the Indus on the 
west to the Gogra on the east, and above the 
Ganges, the region occupied by the Aryans of the 
first invasion. The first three intermarried without 
distinction, but the calling of the father was the 
calling of the son. The Shudra wives who were 
accepted easily by the Vaishyas and less easily by 
Kshatriyas and rarely by the Brahmins were adding 
or bad added some new castes, while the condemned 
unions of Aryan women with aboriginal men were 
also swelling castes degraded in habit and calling. 
Such was the state of things when the second 
immigration of the Aryans came in the beginning of 
the epic period ; they bad, as has prewously been 
stated, few women with them. They were driven by 
the first settled Aryans into countries which were 
not yet occupied by them vtx,, into the valley of the 
Jumna and lower down. They had not yet developed 
caste and had very little regard for its restrictions ; 
and were compelled by the paucity of their women 
to freely take wives from the Dravidian population 
of the country. Thus caste received a sudden shock. 
Though in the Punjab the state of the population 
remained as it was, in the valley oi the Jumna and 
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in the valley of the Ganges which, as we have stated 
in the previous chapter, fell under the dominion of 
the new Aryans the intermixture of races in all 
grades of society became extensive and the Brahmins, 
the Kshatriyas, and the Vaishyas, the three higher 
classes of the new population, were tainted to a very 
great extent with an admixture of Dravidian blood. 
It is thus that in the United Provinces and in the 
provinces lower down, the higher castes exhibit so 
large a mixture of Dravidian blood as is evidenced 
by their higher nasal index. 

The course of events which we have sketched 
above is not imaginary but finds actual support from 
the Nahusha*Saptarshi legend given in the Maha- 
bharata. That legend is most interesting in connec- 
tion with the subject of caste, and the intermixture 
of races. We have already alluded to the first 
portion of the legend and shall now place the latter 
part of it before the reader. Nahusha compelled 
by the curse of the Brahmins to become a serpent 
remained in that form for ages, until he was 
found by Yudhishthira a descendant of his as he was 
pouncing upon his brother Bhima. “ Answer my 
question correctly” said Nahusha, the serpent “or 
else I will finish off thy brother.” “Ask Oh great 
serpent,” said Yudhishthira, “I will answer to the 
best of my abilities.” “ Who is a Brahmin ? ” asked 
Nahusha: Yudhishthira replied “One who is 
endowed with truthfulness, liberality, forgiveness, 
good conduct, equality of feeling towards all, austere 
life, and compassion.” “But the four castes do 
exist ; ” rejoined Nahusha “ what then if truthful- 
ness, liberality, forgiveness &c., are found in a 
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Shudra?” Yudhisthira answered: “If this mark 
exists in a Shudra and does not exist in a Brahmin 
that Shudra is not a Shudra, and that Brahmin is not 
a Brahmin. O great serpent ! Where this mark 
exists, the person is a Brahmin where it does not, the 
person is a Shudra.” “ If, Oh king ! ” said Nahusha 
“you think that a man’s demeanour makes him a 
Brahmin then the fact of belonging to a particu- 
lar caste is of no avail unless a man’s actions entitle 
him to that caste.” Here was a most crucial question 
in the controversy that is sometimes raised even now 
about caste. The answer which Yudhishthira gave 
was one Which could be least expected by modern 
theorists who believe that caste had no existence in 
the days of the Aryans. “ The caste, Oh great 
serpent, ” said Yudhishthira, “ in the presence of the 
general species of mankind is at present indis- 
tinguishable in consequence of the great intermixture 
of races. Men of all castes beget children on 
women belonging to all castes indiscriminately. 
Men are common only in speech, sexual intercourse, 
birth and death, I will quote a further Vedic 
argument viz,f the verse ‘ Yeyajamahe,* Therefore, 
those who have an insight into the essence of things 
believe that conduct is the chief thing. Castes are 
useless if suitable conduct does not exist ; for the 
intermixture of races has been very great indeed.”* 
• ITTVm: I 
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This remarkable dialogue shows clearly three things* 
First, the Brahmins had placed before themselves 
a very high ideal indeed when they practised truth- 
fulness, generosity, abstemiousness and love for all 
not only in their own life but tried to perpetuate 
these virtues in their caste by preserving the purity 
of seed, in much the same way as the horse-breeder 
tries to secure swiftness in a horse by preserving 
the seed of a race-winner- It cannot be wondered, 
therefore, that for a time at least the Brahmins must 
have been a class of persons of exemplary moral 
life, men who denied themselves the pleasure and 
pomp of this world, and devoted themselves to the 
cultivation of knowledge and religious meditation. 
Small wonder moreover that they raised themselves 
and their posterity to a position of sanctity not 
attained by any people in the world, a position 
which their unworthy descendants have not kept, 
for reasons which will presently appear. Secondly, at 
the time of the second Aryan invasion the inter- 
^ ^ ^ ^ II 
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mixture of races became so great in all classes that 
Yudhishthira could not but say that caste was in- 
distinguishable in the state of unrestricted marriage. 
Thirdly, the incubus of caste still lay heavily on the 
people for they did not reject caste altogether as a 
meaningless restriction. They still believed in the 
principle of caste viz,, the preservation of a high 
moral character by preserving the purity of seed. 
If in consequence of intermixture it was difficult to 
determine who was a Brahmin, they argued from 
the result to the cause. Wherever purity of moral 
character was found there was a Brahmin. To 
quote an example from the Upanishads which 
were composed at about the same time, a pre- 
ceptor asked an intending pupil who his father 
was, and the pupil answered : ‘‘My mother said she 
had lived with many people and did not know who 
his father was.” “Thou speakest the truth” said 
the Rishi, where probably many would not have 
spoken it, “and therefore thou art the son of a 
Brahmin, ” and the pupil was at once admitted to 
the school by the name of Satyakama Jabala, “ the 
truth-loving son of the woman Jabala.” 

The intermixture of races, therefore, must have 
gone on for a short period only. The fascinating 
idea of caste which the first Aryans had developed was 
too strong for thb new comers to despise for a long 
time, and they became gradually subject to the same 
restrictions of marriage and occupation which had 
already developed. In fact during all the epic 
period caste continued to gather strength and to run 
into ramifications. This state of things continued 
down to the Buddhistic period when there was a 
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second and a more conscious revolt ag:ainst caste, as is 
evidenced by the growth of the Buddhistic religion. 
These conclusions can be surported from the evi- 
dence of the Mahabharata as well as the Manusmriti 
which we hold to be a nearly contemporary work. We 
have shown by a passage in the Mahabharata that 
the original Aryan society allowed a Brahmin to 
have wives from all the three castes viz.. Brahmin, 
Kshatriya and Vaishya and that his son by any of his 
wives was a Brahmin. Gradually a stage arose when 
this privilege was accorded only to two wives as 
evidenced by another shloka in the Mahabharata. 
Towards the end of the epic period i.c,, about the 
rise of Buddhism even this privilege was taken 
away from a wife of the first lower caste. The son 
of a Brahmin by a Kshatriya wife, was not quite a 
Brahmin. The Manusmriti is compelled to reiterate 
the position of the Mahabharata that in two 
wives he himself is born, but adds that though like, 
they are tainted by the taint of their mother* 
Such sons came to be looked upon as not pure 
Brahmins and Kshatriyas, though they had not, even 
in Manu’s time, acquired different names as they 
did in later Smritis, The theory that the seed was 
the really most important factor can, however, be 
plainly discerned from the following shloka of Manu.t 
A son born to an Arya from a non-Aryan woman 
will become an Arya by his qualities but one 
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born to a non-Aryan from an Aryan woman, 
will undoubtedly be a non-Aryan.” Another sbloka* 
brings out a different phase of the same idea. 

A non-Aryan behaving like an Aryan and an Aryan 
behaving like a non-Aryan are, said the Creator after 
great deliberation, not like, nor unlike.” In fact 
the position which Vudhishthira had taken up was 
now abandoned. A Shudra who had all the good 
qualities of a Brahmin is not now equal to a Brah- 
min who has all the bad qualities of a Shudra or a 
non-Aryan. The seed as well as the soil to some extent 
had become indispensable factors of caste by the 
end of the epic period, ‘‘Some praise the seed,” 
says Manu, ** and some praise the soil ; others 
praise both* The proper decision is that the seed 
is more important, even though good seed in 
bad soil becomes degenerated.” By the end of the 
epic period, caste had nearly developed to its present 
proportions and it is extremely probable that instead 
of seven castes in the days of Megasthenes there 
were many more. 

In one important respect, however, there was still 
one great difference in the caste system as it now 
is and as it then was. The Brahmin was then 
allowed to take wives from any of the castes 
below him and so were the Kshatriyas and other 
-caste people. It was a survival from that first stage 
of caste development when the Aryan people were 
really one society divided into three occupational 
classes. This circumstance must have kept the feel- 
ings and bonds of racial sympathy still alive among 
* w i 4ni4<i>i(1 qT m4 
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the diverse sections into which the society was 
divided. Only one portion of this common bond of 
sympathy is mentioned by Megasthenes when as 
stated by Strabo he observed that the priest alone 
could marry outside his rank ; for as a matter of 
fact we find every casteman was allowed to marry 
below him. 

There is another feature of the caste system 
which has escaped the observation ol Megasthenes 
and of several iflodern observers, and has thus 
been the cause of their misunderstanding the system 
in important particulars. It is said by many that 
from the Manusmriti itself it appears that the 
Brahmins followed all sorts of occupations and that 
therefore it is impossible to believe that caste could 
have had an occupational origin. It must be observ- 
ed, however, that like marriage, occupation was pro- 
hibited upwards only by the caste system. It is 
difficult to believe that marriage as well as occupa- 
tion could have been restricted more than this. It 
is impossible that all the Brahmins at any time 
could have found priestly occupation or that every 
one of them was fit for it though in theory it was 
intended that he should be. All the Kshatriyas simi- 
larly could not have become kings or soldiers, and 
necessity required that while they kept their ideal 
occupation before them some of them were allowed 
to resort to callings next best to theirs. Agri- 
culture again was an occupation open to all. The 
fact however must be remembered that nobody was 
allowed to take up any calling superior to his own. 
Instances of transgression must doubtless have often 
occurred, but they were visited with severe punishment 
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like instances of hypergamy which were punished by 
a terrible degradation in caste. The Ramayana 
supplies an instance of the punishment of death 
having been inflicted upon a Shudra for practising 
penance, in other words, for becoming a religious 
devotee, a thing allowed only to the Aryans. This 
restriction like the restrction of marriage was 
galling, and the rise of Buddhism was marked 
by the entrance of hundreds and thousands of 
Shudra devotees into the rank of Buddhistic 
Bhikshus. The fact then can not be too strongly 
insisted on that the several castes were not only 
allowed to marry below them but to practise occupa- 
tions which though not their own were open to the 
rank next below their own. A large part of the 
Shantiparva of the Mahabharata is occupied with 
the details of Apaddharma or the duties or occupa- 
tions which a man was at liberty to follow in times 
of difiiculty or necessity. 

Such was the origin and the gradual development 
of caste among the Aryans of India so far as can 
be gathered from the two epics, the Vedas and 
the Manusmriti, the two latter meeting the former as 
it were at the upper and lower ends in point of time. 
Though outside the scope of the present book we 
can not pass on without a brief notice of the sub- 
sequent history of caste. Buddhism, as we have 
already said, was a revolt against Aryan caste as 
much as against Aryan sacrifice. Caste was 
given up by the Buddhists including the Aryans 
and the non- Aryans to whom especially the restric- 
tions of caste in marriage and occupation, were 
galling ; but Hinduism regained power and strength 
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after a few centuries in consequence of the decline 
of morals amongst the Buddhists. The almost in* 
grained caste tendencies of the Aryan and non- 
Aryan Hindu population which had never died out 
again grew stronger and stronger, and when even- 
tually Buddhism was overthrown about 800 A. D. 
caste restrictons became still more rigid than before 
the rise of Buddhism. Marriage outside the caste 
now became entirely prohibited. Instead of the 
Brahmin being allowed to marry wives from all castes 
he was now bound down to marry only Brahmin 
women. The factor which was constantly giving 
risetomixedcastes was thus entirely removed, and 
the Hindu population of India now consists of many 
self-contained castes which are primarily endoga- 
mous. 

The example of the Aryans with their caste restric- 
tions continually ministering to pride of racial purity 
and their feeling of superiority to some others in 
point of lineage if not in other respects was not 
without its influence on the surrounding non-Aryan 
peoples. It is not a matter of surprise that new castes 
and subcastes have sprung and even now are spring- 
ing into existence which call themselves Brahmins or 
Kshatriyas or Banias or Shudras according as their 
occupations may be and according as influence, 
power and riches lend strength and support to their 
claim even in the eyes of the orthodox population. 
Such castes however remain distinct, and are not 
admitted to marriage relations by older groups. In 
fact caste has become so rigid that even the older 
castes are splitting up into subsections on fancied 
grounds of difference of purity. To the innumerable 
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castes already existing are added new castes which 
become self-contained foci, without causing trou- 
ble or inconvenience to other castes. In fact just as 
the religious Pantheon of the Hindus finds no 
difiiculty in admitting new deities within its limits, 
so new castes are willingly admitted within the fold 
of Hinduism, but remain distinct and unmixed 
with older castes. 

Sir. H. Risley has enumerated the several ways 
in which new castes have been formed or are still 
forming in India. But these do not disprove the 
truth of the theory as to the origin and development 
of caste set forth above. On the contrary they lend 
support to that theory. It can not be denied for a 
moment that unless in India the Aryans had already 
developed a caste system as above described the 
non-Aryans or new tribes would not have been 
captivated by the temptation to imitate and would 
not have spontaneously adopted caste restrictions. 
Let us examine the several types of castes enumera- 
ted by Sir H. Risley, first, tribal castes, 2nd, 
functional castes, 3rd, sectarian castes, 4th, castes 
formed by crossing, 5th, national castes, 6th, 
castes formed by migration and 7th, castes formed 
by changes in custom. It would not be amiss to 
point out that tribal castes and national castes 
merge into one another; in fact Sir H, Risley himself 
quotes the Marathas of the Bombay Presidency 
under both these heads. Now these types them- 
selves exemplify and substantiate the theory we 
have put forth. To put it in a nutshell, caste 
developed from an occupational and racial basis. 
The pride of blood added to the pride of occupation 
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led to the formation of caste, and we have first the 
division into Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and 
Shudras* That division deriving strength and 
support from long custom and Vedic recognition 
has been the predominating and engrossing factor 
of influence throughout the subsequent social 
history of India. New tribes whether mixed Aryans 
or non-Aryans who wish to incorporate themselves 
with the Hindu society naturally take their rank as 
Brahmins, Kshatriyas or Vaishyas who again rank 
as sub-castes of the original four heads. Thus for 
instance the Marathas who are probably a mixed 
Aiyan and Dravidian race or tribe divide themselves 
into Maratha Brahmins, Maratha Kshatriyas, Ma- 
ratha Vaishyas and Maratha Shudras.* Their 
introduction is never offensive to the older castes as 
marriage is already restricted to each sub-caste. 
Thus have arisen, for example, the ten principal 
sub-castes into which Brahmins divide themselves 
and which they do not find inconvenient because 
none of them intermarry. The chief cause of sub- 
division would naturally be difference of occupa- 
tions. Difference of religion, t and difference of 
habitation similary would lead to further sub-divi- 
sions of castes. That new castes are forming or have 

* Sir H. Risley, we think, is mistaken when he looks up on the 
Marathas as being a tribe of only two divisions one which claims 
to be Kshatriyas and the other Kunabis. The hypergamy of the 
former was as we have shown the usual custom with ail castes 
formerly as they were allowed to marry below them. 

t The Lingayats and even the convert Christians have within 
recent times split up into Brahmins, Kshatriyas &c., by the in- 
veterate habit of the Indian mind. 
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recently formed by the process of crossing is, how- 
ever, the strongest proof of the fact that several 
intermediate castes sprang up in the manner stated in 
the Manu and other Smritis in remote times, which 
again have ramified into sub-castes by the operation 
of the several causes above mentioned during the 
course of centuries. 



CHAPTER III. 

Marriage. 

We saw in the last chapter how the coming together 
of two races distinguished by the totally different 
complexions, white and black, gave rise to the 
phenomenon of caste called originally by the simple 
appellation colour,*' ( cfor ) exactly as in modern 
days in South Africa and America a similar pheno- 
menon has given occasion to the use of the word 
colour in the same sense. When we read in news- 
papers of a coloured deputation proceeding to 
England from South Africa we are struck by the 
remarkable irony of events which has invested the 
word colour with a peculiar meaning. This total 
divergence in the colour of the two races brought 
into contact in India in Vedic times gave rise, in 
the manner already described, to the system of 
caste based on restriction of marriage coupled 
with restriction of occupation. The subject of this 
chapter has thus already been partly anticipated in 
the previous chapter, but there are many other 
aspects of the subject which require that it should 
be treated in detail in a separate chapter, though 
repetition may here and there be unavoidable. 

Marriage was already a sacred institution among 
the I ndo- Aryans when they came to India, though 
the Mahabharata discloses the fact that at sometime 
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in the remote past there was no marriage at all 
amongst them. The conversation between Pandu 
and his queen Kunti when be asks the latter to resort 
to Niyoga discloses how in former times women 
were not under any obligation to marry any one 
but were allowed perfect liberty. The want of 
brotherly feeling resulting from an absence of the 
idea of common descent, the way in which old men 
and women were deserted and other considerations 
of a like nature led, it is said, to the institution of 
marriage, and a Rishi ordained that a woman 
who did not remain loyal to one husband in 
future would incur the sin of foetns-murder.* 
The beginning of the epic period, however, seems 
to have been far removed from this time though 
the contemporaneous Upanishads also speak of a 
woman who when asked by her son, who was his 
father, answered that she had lived with many persons 
in her youth, and hence could not say what his 
father’s name was. The custom of naming p)ersons 
after their mothers was perhaps a relic of this time. 

The first thing that strikes us prominently is that 
marrying many wives was the most usual thing 
in the beginning of the epic period. Dasharatha 
is said to have had 350 wives though only four 
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But it is also added, be it remembered, that a man who trans- 
gresses his fidelity to his wife also incurs the same sin, a rule 
which unfortunately is paid scant respect to by Indians. 
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queens and Ravana is said to have had one 
thousand wives. Perhaps the greatest offender 
against modern taste in this respect was Krishna 
who is said to have had 16,000 consorts, a number 
which is without doubt greatly exaggerated. It 
was however a characteristic of the time. His 
Theban namesake Hercules is said to have married 
many women and Solomon is said to have 
had one thousand females in his harem. All 
this speaks of an age when women were looked 
upon as prizes, and conquerors were influenced by 
the natural desire to appropriate to themselves 
desirable Women from among the conquered. The 
then existing rule which allowed a Brahmin or a 
Kshatriya to have wives from all castes below him 
proceeded upon the same basis and acted as an 
incentive rather than a check to the custom of 
having many wives. At a time when there was a 
vast area of unoccupied country and the population 
was sparse, there was no need of prudential restraints 
as to the number of wives one should have. The hard 
struggle for life, which every human being has to 
wage for subsistence now, makes it undesirable 
to have many children. But such was not the 
case then, and wives were taken freely from all 
ranks for the purpose of progeny. Thus came 
into existence in India, as has been described in the 
last chapter, those numerous castes exhibiting differ- 
ent degrees of complextions and possessing different 
capacities which have come down to this day. 

With the fact that polygamy was a common 
institution at the 'beginning of the epic period 
(Duryodhana, Bhima and others having c^ich 
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many wives*) we have also the instance of polyandry 
practised by the Pandavas themselves. The later 
Aryan immigrants living in cold climets, or coming 
through a difficult country, had few women with 
them and had consequently to adopt the prac* 
tice of several men having one common 
wife. Draupadi’s is no doubt a solitary in- 
stance of polyandrous marriage in the Maha- 
bharata but we have a line preserved in the poem 
in which Yudhisthira says that it was the custom of 
his family, a line which we have already commented 
on at great length. We are not, therefore, wrong in 
believing that polyandry prevailed at the beginning 
of the epic period to a considerable extent among 
at least the Aryans of the second* invasion. The 
institution of Niyoga also obtained among the 
Aryans at this time showing how much progeny 
was prized in those days. 

Coupled with these customs viz. Niyoga or levir ate, 
polygamy and polyandry evidently denoting a some- 
what primitive state of marrige we may expect to 
find the custom of the re-marriage of widows and 
even married women. There is thus the mention of 
Damayanti offering to hold a second Svayamvara 
but it does not eventually take place and Nala 
upbraids her for acting like a common woman 
of uncontrollable passions. Duryodhana again calls 
upon Draupadi, when won at the disgraceful 
game at dice, to give up the Pandavas and 
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marry any one of the sons of Dhritarashtra, 
Though this may have been said in jest we may 
take it that women of low moral calibre were not 
uncommon who abandoned one husband for the sake 
of another. Whatever may have been the state of 
things at the beginning of the epic period, we have 
however no doubt that the prohibition of widow- 
remarriage was an established rule at the end of 
that period. There are no instances to be found 
of remarriages of Aryan women in the Mahabharata 
or in the Raraayana ; and the fact that even among 
the Germans a tribe is mentioned by Tacitus which 
did not allow the remarriage of widows may possibly 
show that the embryo of this custom was with the 
Aryans themselves from the remotest times. For 
among no other people in the world is there any record 
of such a custom having existed at any time. 
Probably this custom originated among the Aryans 
from their looking upon it as a sin to marry a 
woman who was not a virgin. We have a peculiar 
confirmation of this view in an oath of Arjuna when 
he vows the death of Jayadratha by the next sunset 
‘‘May I go”; said he “to that fate to which those sinful 
men go, who marry non-virgin women.”t A sentiment 
like this is not unnatural among a chivalrous people 
full of the pride of blood. 

But if the remarriage of widows was not allowed 
at least towards the close of the epic period and if 

♦ The law was introduced by 
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the Aryans of India required that their brides should 
be virgins they also required that they should be 
grown up girls fit for consummation on the day of 
marriage. A remarkable verse in the Maha- 
bharata gives very strong and positive proof on this 
point. It is stated that Draupadi was married 
formally by religious ceremonies to the five Pandavas 
on separate days and the poet records it as a miracle 
that she was a virgin at each time. Now this 
clearly shows that consummation of the marriage 
was a necessary part of the marriage ceremony and 
if that is so the bride was required to be of an age 
fit for consummation. The description of Draupadi 
at the time of the Svayamvara positively shows that 
she was then a grown up girl. Kunti had a son 
born to her before her marriage. Uttara was pregnant 
when her husband Abhimanyu died in the great Ma- 
bharata fight a few months after her marriage. 
Subhadra Abhimanyu's mother was a fully grown 
up woman at the time of her abduction by Arjuna, 
and so was in fact every other woman of whom the 
Mahabharata makes any mention. It is impossible 
to deny that the marriage of grown up women was 
the recognised and ordinary custom as well at the 
beginning as at the end of the epic period so far as 
we see from the Mahabharata. And the Ramayana 
in reality tells the same tale though it has been 
tampered with to some extent to suit modern ideas 
in this respect. As in Draupadi’s case so in that of 
Sita consummation appears to have followed im- 
mediately after the return of the married couple to 
Ayodhya after marriage and the shloka noted below 
is very important in this connection, and is pro- 
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bably a relic from the old nucleus of the Ramayana."^' 
It is sometimes argued that these are all examples 
of Kshatriyas, and Rajputs even now with that 
tenacity with which they have yet preserved most 
of their customs of epic days still practise late 
marriage, and consummation almost as a rule im- 
mediately follows marriage among them even now- 
That custom it is urged did not, however, obtain 
among the Brahmins who observed the Brahma 
form of marriage principally- But the epics do not 
contain a single example of the marriage of a Brahmin 
girl who was not equally grown up with her Ksha- 
triya sister at the time of her marriage. The most 
notable example is that of Devayani, the self-willed 
daughter of Shukra. She first made love to Kacha, 
but being unsuccessful gave herself of her own 
choice to the gallant king Yayati who had rescued 
her from drowning. She was evidently quite a grown 
up woman at the time of her marriage. The in- 
stance of a Brahmin girl who remained unmarried 
till her old age performing austerities found in the 
Shalya Parva, Chapter 33, is also interesting. Being 
advised that she must marry if she would go to 
heavenf she at last married a Rishi at that late age. 
Other examples of Brahmin girls remaining un- 
married until quite grown up are to be found, such 
as that of the daughter of the sage Bhrigu who 
was forcibly defiled by DandaJ. In the Anushasana 
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I The following shloka from Chapter 157 snft, wherein a 
Brahmin bewails being offered as food to the Baka Rakshasa 
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Parva the marriageable age of girls is expressly 
given as the attainment of youth * 

The age of men at the time of marriage, must 
accordingly have been equally advanced. If we 
grant that Brahmacharya was actually practised, 
and the Vedas actually learnt by heart for 12, 24, 
or 36 years, we can not but conclude that the marri- 
ageable age of males commenced from the 20th at the 
earliest. The early' intercourse of men and women is 
denounced as one of the worst results of the Kali age, 
while in the previous ages, it is said, no man knew a 
womant before he attained manhood. Men and 
women thus in the words of Tacitus entered into the 
marital tie equally matured and well grown up, and 
naturally produced strong and healthy progeny. 

Such a state of marriage customs must inevitably 
give rise to certain indiscretions on the part of males 
and females, as may be seen from the instance of 
Kunti having borne a son before marriage. Again 
grown up girls were often anxious for being given 
away, for the right of the father to give a girl in 
marriage even after the attainment of puberty 
was always acknowledged and undisputed. The 
following shloka from the Mahabharata gives an in- 
teresting picture of the state of the mind of spinsters 
analogous to what is found in western countries. 
“The hope of girls attaining womanhood and anxious 

showd clearly that Brahmin girls even at the close of the epic 
period were not married until maturity. 
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to be given away on hearing a talk about their 
marriage is leaner than myself.”* The virtue of 
grown up girls however was strictly guarded by 
law and religion. We find from the Manusmriti that 
to destroy the virginity of a girl in any manner was 
treated as a serious offence, even though committed 
with the consent of the girl. In the Mahabharata 
we find it stated that a girl who got her virginity 
sullied had one third of the sin of Brahmackarya 
while the man who sullied it got the rest of it.t 
We thus see that late marriages were prevalent 
among the Aryans of India throughout the epic 
period with suitable rules guarding the preservation 
of the virtue and the virginity of girls and we may 
add even the Brahmackarya of boys. It is indeed a 
most remarkable feature of the then existing state of 
society which distinguishes it from the present state 
which insists upon the early marriage of boys and 
girls. How the institution of child marriage gradual* 
ly came into vogue during the Buddhistic period of 
Indian history, especially towards its close, *. e., 
from 600 to 1000 A. D., we have shown elsewhere. 
But we cannot help observing here that the begin- 
ning of that custom of child marriage was noticed 
even at the close of the epic period. There is 
no evidence of it in the epics, but there is the 
evidence of the Greek historians who visited India at 
this time. It is recorded that in the south there 
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were some people who married and cohabited with 
girls at the age of seven, and that they did not live 
long but usually died before 40. Perhaps this was 
one of those groteseqe exaggerations which the 
Greeks readily swallowed as evidencing many un- 
usual things that existed in this far off country, similar 
to the belief in one-legged human beings and others 
who covered themselves with their ears. From the 
recorded statement however, we may draw two con- 
clusions ; first that the early marriages of girls and 
the early consummation of their marriage were then 
looked upon as a rare and unnatural thing, and 
secondly that the institution of child marriage which 
evidently lies hidden under this exaggerated belief 
orginated in the south and among some non-Aryan 
Dravidian races. It is remarked by Herbert 
Spencer that early maturity characterises some low 
types of people, and it is possible that the custom 
of child marriage existed even then among 
some aboriginal people in the south of the Indian 
continent. 

Speaking of the aboriginal peoples we have to 
notice other customs relating to marriage which 
were probably the result of imitation of the 
customs of the aborigines. We have already spoken 
of the eight forms of marriage enumerated by the 
Smriti writers. The first four forms of marriage in 
effect marked the different stages of the develop- 
ment of the institution among the Aryans of India. 
The Devas were the remote ancestors, the Prajapatis 
the patriarchs and the Rishis the immediate 
ancestors of the Indo-Aryans ; while the Brahma 
form of marriage was its last development amongst 
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the Brahmanical Aryans of the Gangetic valley. 
This form was in effect a gift of the bride to the 
bridegroom who was also given many presents in 
consecration of the gift. The three other forms 
were the different stages in the development of the 
idea of marriage from sale to gift. For that was the 
previous idea of marriage among the Aryans, the 
daughter being looked upon as a chattel which 
the father had the right to dispose of. That 
idea and form of marriage prevailed ^mong the 
Asuras or the ancient Iranians, and was hence called 
the Asura form. It was practised in the days 
of the Greeks by some tribes of the Punjab who with 
remarkable tenacity had still preserved their Trans- 
Indus customs. We have noticed the examples of 
Madri and Kaikeyi as brides who were given away 
for large presents. The Madras and the Kaikeyas 
were kindred tribes who inhabited the Punjab. 
Curiously enough the companions of Alexander dis- 
covered the traces of a similar custom even in their 
days in Taxila. “Grown up maidens” observes Arrian 
“were exposed for sale in Taxila. Their shoulders 
were bared when a purchaser appeared, and they 
were sold to the highest bidder.” It would however 
appear that in obedience to the sentiment of the 
Smritis this form of marriage was considered 
debased and existed in rare places only. The Kathai 
and the Sopheites who may be said to be the repre- 
sentatives of the epic Madras and Kaikeyas had dif- 
ferent customs of marriage in the days of Alexander. 
Among the Kathai the women chose their husbands 
and in the country of Sopheites beauty was prized 
very highly and brides were given or selected only 
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on considerations of beanty without any reference to 
dowry. ^ 

This brings us to the next form of marriage viz., 
the Swayamvara. It was of two kinds. The bride 
selected her husband merely from choice or she was 
given to a bridegroom who won in a particular 
tournament. The former custom was probably 
taken up by the Aryans from the Gandharvas an 
aboriginal race and the most typical instance of 
this kind of marriage in the Mahabharata is that of 
Dushyanta and Shakuntala. The latter form how- 
ever was the most favourite one among the chival- 
rous Aryan Kshatriyas, and even Brahmins some- 
times competed in the tournaments held for the hand 
of a king’s daughter. Archery was the favourite 
military practice of the Aryans and Draiipadi was 
won at a tournament in archery. Sita was also 
similarly vowed to be given away to him who would 
bend a heavy bow. This custom still survived at the 
close of the epic period, as Greek writers record the 
existence of that customf in their days. 

We come next to the Rakshasa form of marriage. 
It was, like the Gandharva form, specially permitted 
to the military class as it was a great incentive in the 
profession of arms. In the Rakshasa form the bride- 
groom was allowed to abduct by force the daughter 

* Invasion of India by Alexander- Mac Crindle p. 280. 

t Arrian observes. “ They marry without either giving or taking 
dowries; but the women as soon as they are marriageable are 
brought forward by their fathers and exposed in public to be 
selected by the \'ictor in wrestling or boxing or by some one who 
excels in any other manly exercise.” ( Mac Crindle’s Megasthenes 
and Arrian page 222) Megasthenes also notices the Arsha form of 
marriage which was still survi^’ing when he says that brides are 
often purchased for a pair of oxen (Ditto page 71) 
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of a Kshatriya whether she was a willing party or not, 
and the captor was allowed to appropriate her if her 
father or other relatives could not defeat and 
chastise him. The capture of Subhadra was of 
this kind, for in the Mahabharata she is not repre- 
sented as a consenting party. The Vrishnis, 
Subhadra’s relatives, did not pursue Arjuna being 
prevented from doing so by Krishna who counsel- 
led that there was not much hope for success and 
who alone from among them was cognisant of 
the deed and had connived at it. The rape of 
Sita is another instance but it is that of a married 
woman and not an unmarried one. Perhaps the 
laws of capture allowed even married women to be 
taken away, of course after defeating or slaying the 
husband. Probably this was a custom among 
the Rakshasas and not among the Aryans who had, 
as previously stated, a peculiar notion in favour of 
virgins as the only eligible women fit for marriage. 
This form of marriage was in either case called the 
Rakshasa form as it prevailed among the Rakshasas. 
The seizure of Draupadi by Jayadratha during the 
exile of the Pandavas at a time when they had gone 
out a-hunting is a third instance of this kind, and 
the following utterance of Dhaumya gives an interest- 
ing exposition of the manners and notions of the time. 
•‘You cannot take her away without conquering 
the great charioteers, her husbands. Respect, Oh 
Jayadratha, the duty of Kshatriyas as it is known 
from ancient times.”* In short old custom amongst 
the Kshatriyas allowed even married women to be 
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carried away after their husbands were defeated* 
The Rakshasa, like the Gandharva form, was 
specially permitted to the Kshatriyas alone, and ap» 
pears to have been largely in vogue amongst them. 

Lastly we come to the Paishacha form which was 
probably prevalent among the Pishachas a wild and 
uncivilised aboriginal race which lived on human 
corpses. They were so low in the scale of civiliza- 
tion that not only was there no marriage among 
them, but the race was propagated by acts of sexual 
intercourse committed by force or stealth and this 
kind of appropriation was probably allowed in rare 
cases among the Aryans, out of regard for the protec- 
tion of the character ot the woman. A woman on 
whom a rape had been committed was irrevocably 
the wife of the guilty man. It is thus that it came 
to be honoured with the name of marriage and is 
the lowest of these eight forms of marriage enumer- 
ated even in the Mahabharata. 

These forms of marriage were no doubt pre- 
valent at the same time among different castes of 
Aryans or non-Aryans, being copied from one another 
by contact Several restrictions on marriage which 
came into vogue in consequence of the same contact 
have already been noticed. Although, thus, the first 
three castes were allowed to have wives from the 
castes below them, men of lower castes were not 
allowed to marry women of the higher castes. The 
Shudras especiajly were not allowed to marry 
Brahmin or Kshatriya wives, and the progeny of such 
unions, if any took place, were condemned to live 
a life of degradation and ignominy. The Brahmins 
also declared themselves against marrying Shudra 
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wives. The Mahabharala has in several places 
condemned the Brahmins who took Shudra wives. 
They were called by the opprobrious name of 
Vrishalipatis or husbands of Shudra women. The 
progeny of such marriages was not however under 
any disability. The man who married a Shudra 
woman was alone held to have committed a sin and to 
have forfeited his rights as a Brahmin and was even 
condemned to go to hell. In the imprecation of 
Arjuna referred to already we have also the oath, 
that he might go to the place reserved for the 
Vrisbalipati or the husband of a Shudra woman, 
if he did not carry out his threat of destroying 
Jayadratha next day. 

To take a resume ; at the beginning of the epic 
period, the Aryans of India had already developed 
the institution of marriage, though it might have 
been in its infant stage among the surrounding abori- 
ginal races. The Uttara Kurus'*’ for instance even at 
the time of the Panda vas, had no marriage institution 
at all, a fact which may have given rise to that 
exaggerated report which Herodotus has thought fit 
to record vw., that the Indians copulated openly 
like cattle. Polygamy, polyandry and levirate (Niyoga) 
were practised among the Aryans. The usual form 
of marriage was that of a nominal purchase which 
was devloping into a gift pure and simple among the 
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If the UttaraKunis are indentified with the Tibetans the remark 
may Mrell apply to them even now. 
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Brahmins, and self-choice or Svayamvara amongst 
the Kshatriyas. The sentiment of racial pride, con- 
fronted as the Aryans were by a black aboriginal 
population, gave rise to many restrictions, conditions 
and forms of marriage such as the prohibition of 
Pratiloma marriage or hypergamy as it is called. 
Virginity in brides was greatly prized. Widows 
however were allowed to remarry in a lower condi- 
tion, and child marriages were practically unknown. 
The epic period preserved these customs and forms 
of marriage throughout, though it is possible to 
surmise that the Brahma form of marriage, mono- 
gamy and the prohibition of remarriage of widows 
were coming into general favour. The end of the 
epic period was marked by marriages by sale, by 
the nominal price of a pair of oxen, marriages by 
results of tournaments and the prohibition of 
marriage outside the caste. 

We shall now go on to consider the position of 
wives during the epic period. It may naturally be 
expected that at the beginning of that period 
their position must have been freer and more 
respected than at its close. When women were 
grown up at the time of marriage, when they were 
usually given away for presents, when they selected 
their own partners in life, and when they could give 
up their husbands and remarry though in a less 
religious form, they must have enjoyed greater 
consideration than when they were given away to a 
husband with presents in addition and had no possi- 
ble existence outside his. And we find that such was 
actually the case. The independence of character 
depicted in the case of Draupadi is far different from 
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the position which she herself assigns to a good wife 
in a chapter in the Vanaparva which has probably 
been interpolated by Sauti. The latter was un- 
doubtedly the ideal of a wife recognized at the close 
of the epic period. That is the ideal which survives 
to this day, perhaps in a still further debased form. 

Let us scan the ideal of a good wife, as Vyasa the 
original poet tries to delineate it in the character of 
Draupadi. She is a grown up lady at the time of the 
marriage, strong in body and in mind, and comes for- 
ward fearlessly in the assemblage of princes collected 
at Kampilya to try their hand at the bow for her sake. 
She does not lose her presence of mind when Kama 
steps forward to take up the bow, and tells him that 
she is net prepared to marry below her rank. She 
gladly accepts Arjuna disguised as a Brahmin as 
her husband when he wins in the tournament and 
follows him unmurmuringly to his humble habi- 
tation. She shows the energy and strength of her 
character when she is gambled away, of course in 
her absence, and is afterwards brought to the gaming 
hall as a slave. Without losing courage at her 
desperate condition she tries to ascertain her legal 
position in a manner which shows that she knows 
law and Shashtra well enough. She is often called 
Brahmavadini and Pandiia by the poet and seems 
to have been a well educated lady. She discusses 
the political situation with her husbands in their 
exile and is often consulted by them and gives 
fearless advice at all the councils of the family. In 
short she is not the Andromache of Hector fit only 
to be loved and employed at the distaff. During 
her trials at Virata’s house she behaves courageously 
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and emerges out of the trial unscathed and triumph- 
ant by the energy of her will and the strength of her 
virtue. 

Let us on the other hand see what ideal of a 
good wife she is herself made to preach at the end of 
the epic period. In chapter 263 of the Vana Parva 
Draupadi explains to Satyabhama how she pleases 
her husbands and makes them love her. ‘‘ Leaving 
aside pride and anger I always serve my husbands 
with their other wives, I am always afraid of speak** 
ing a bad word, standing in a bad posture, glancing 
in a bad manner, sitting in a bad position and going 
to a bad place and I avoid guessing the inten- 
tions of my husbands. I do not look at another man, 
be he a god or a young well-decked man or a rich or 
noble person. I do not take food before my husband 
dines or sleep before he goes to bed Whenever my 
husband returns from the field or the forest or the 
village ( here Draupadi is clearly not speaking of 
the queen of the Pandavas but of an ordinary 
woman) I always stand up and receive him with 
offerings of water and a seat. I wash the pots clean, 
iwrepare food well, give it to my husband at the 
proper time, preserve the provisions carefully and 
keep the house well swept. I do not keep company 
with bad women and giving up idleness always strive 
to please my husbands, I avoid jesting or laughter 
or standing in the front door or frequenting public 
places or keeping long in the compound of my 
house. When my husband goes away on a journey 
for the sake of the family I put on neither flowers 
nor pigment. I do not take what my husband does not 
drink or eat or like. I observe the family customs 
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carefully. I serve my husbands as though they are 
infuriated serpents. I do not try to excel them or 
eat or do better than they. I try to please my 
mother-in-law and serve her myself with food, drink 
and clothes. I do not cavil at her or appear better 
dressed or decked. I serve guests and Brahmins 
carefully and know every thing which is done by the 
servants beginning with the goat-herd or cowherd, I 
watch carefully the income and expenditure of the 
house. In fact I work day and night in the discharge 
of these burdensome duties of the family regardless 
of my own happiness. I rise before my husbands 
and go to sleep after them ; that is the charm, in one 
word, I use in order to make my husbands love me.’* 
This is indeed a remarkably beautiful picture of 
what a wife should be to her husband and in the 
family but the picture is not a sufficiently elevated 
one and it does not come up to the ideal of a wife 
who is the partner of her husband in his joy and 
grief and who assists him in the various duties of 
his low or exalted position. But the ideal is one 
which has made the Indian women peculiarly happy 
and useful in the homely family life of an average 
Indian. It has also enabled them to be never ambi- 
tious and to be contented with their lot whereever 
it may be cast. The Indian women are also 
proverbially virtuous. The high ideals of Sita and 
Draupadi, Savitri and Damayanti have ever been 
the never failing spring which keeps virtue alive 
among the Indian women. 

The Greek historians are not, however, very 
eloquent in the praise of the virtue of Indian women. 
They often remark that the women of the country 
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are willing to sell their favours to any man but at the 
high price of an elephant.^ It is observed in another 
place that the Indians marry many women ‘‘some 
hoping that they would be obedient attendants and 
others for’ pleasure and to fill their house with 
children ” The natural result is as the writer goes 
on to point out that “the wives prostitute themselves 
unless their chastity is enforced by compulsion.”t 
Now this sort of immorality especially among women 
confined by force within the precincts of a harem is 
not at all strange and must have existed all along 
throughout the epic period. We have already 
noticed the strange line in the Mahabharata which 
states that of the thousands of widows of Krishna 
that were being escorted away by Arjuna after his 
death many were carried away by force while “some 
actually went of their free will.” It is an inevitable 
consequence of the custom of marrying many women 
usually obtained by force or for money and it is not at 
all strange that» the Greeks have left recorded an 
observation similar to that of the shrewd and 
fearless Vyasa. 

The Greeks did not advance beyond the Punjab 
and had personal knowledge of that country only. 
It is, therefore, possible to suggest that the freer and 
bolder women of the Punjab gave a somewhat 
wrong idea to the Greeks about the virtue of the 
Indian women generally. The position of these 
women differed essentially from that of women in 
India proper as we shall show in a subsequent 
chapter and outsiders in a country where women 

♦ Megasthenes and Arrian by Mac. Crindle p. 222. 

t Ditto p. 71. 
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are allowed more liberty than is allowed in their 
own, often carry away wrong impressions about the 
virtue of its women as it is the case even in these 
days. It may perhaps be on this account, therefore, 
that the Greeks thought the virtue of the Indian 
women not very strong or invulnerable. 

Whatever that may be, it is certain that the custom 
of Sati existed in the days of the Greeks and is 
noticed by their historians. It is recorded especially 
of the Kathians that among them women burned 
themselves on the funeral pyre of their husbands. 
Unable to explain how women could have the self- 
denial to so burn themselves some Greek writers made 
the surmise that the custom was introduced by the 
Indians in order that women might not poison their 
husbands*. The surmise was suggested to them by 
the low estimate they entertained of the virtue of the 
Indian women. But Mac Crindle in a note on Sati at 
page 269 quotes Diodorus himself who states that the 
two widows of Ketius, an Indian general who fell in 
the battle of Gabiene between Eumenes and Anti- 
gonus, contended for the honour ot being burned on 
the funeral pile of their husband and that the younger 
was selected for the distinction as the elder being at 
the time with child was precluded by law from im- 
Isolating herself. **Strabo says that Aristobulas and 
other writers make mention of Indian women burUr 
ing themselves voluntarily with their husbands.'" 
It is, therefore, difficult to deny that the custom 
must have existed from a very long time before the 
invasion of India by Alexander for it would not 

♦ Invasion of India by Alexander by Mac Crindle— Diodoruf-page 

• 79 - 
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have been followed voluntarily unless there was a 
peculiar sentiment of hallowed sanctity about it. It 
is not clear, however, if the custom existed at the 
beginning of the epic period. We have no doubt 
the mention of Madri burning herself on the funeral 
pyre of Pandu; and curiously enough Madri belong* 
ed to the Madra people whom we have already 
identified with the Kathians of the Greek writers, 
amongst whom they particularly marked the custom 
of Sati. It is also stated that some of the widows 
of Krishna burned themselves but that is very pro- 
bably a version of the last recast of the Mahabharata. 
For we are surprised to find that there is no mention 
of any of Duryodhana’s widows burning herself with 
his dead body; though in the Striparva a host ot his 
wives is described as mourning his death on the 
battle-field. Perhaps the original Mahabharata did 
not mention any wife of Duryodhana by name and 
did not intend to bring any to the reader’s notice 
for poetical reasons which we have mentioned else- 
where. It may further be added that negative 
evidence of this kind is not of much value and 
it is possible that the custom of Sati may have been 
as old as the beginning of the epic period. There 
is not the slightest doubt, however, that the custom 
grew into prominence during the epic period and 
was in full vogue at its close as it was noticed by 
the Greeks who accompanied Alexander to India. 
The contrary opinion propounded by Mr. Duttathat 
the custom came into vogue after the Scythian in- 
vasion of India in the second century B- C is thus, 
as shown by MacCrindle himself, disproved by 
evidence dating from before that invasion . 



CHAPTER V, 

Food. 

If^he Indo-Aryans of the beginning of the epic 
period differed to some extent from their descendants 
of the days oi Alexander in marriage customs, in 
physique and in complexion they were equally or 
perhaps to a greater extent differentiated from the 
latter in the matter of food. A great change came 
over the people of India whether Aryans or mixed 
Aryans during the epic period in this behalf and the 
change can be clearly traced from the Upanishads 
through the epics down to the Manusmriti. It was • 
a change for the better and also for the worse. 
Morally and spiritually speaking, who can deny that 
a people who voluntarily and through religious 
motives gave up animal food and adopted vegeta- 
rianism are entitled to our praise and admiration 
and yet who can deny that the people of India have 
done so, in the immortal words of MaxMuller, only 
at the sacrifice of their political independence ? We 
shall try in the following pages to show how the 
epics evidence a change in the food of the people 
from various causes. The passage already quoted 
from the Brihadaranya Upanishad of the Vaja- 
saneyins is important in this connection also* It 
concludes with this sentence He who desires to 
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Didimbha, two powerful gymnasts, in his service and 
it was only after their death that Bhima and Krishna 
thought it possible to overthrow him. The king of 
Virata had similarly several gymnasts in his 
employ the head of them being Kichaka, who was 
killed by Bhima for making love to Draupadi. In 
fact at a time when physical strength was of great 
use in fights and even battles, it is not at all strange 
that the attainment'of great strength was regularly 
and carefully attended to among the Aryan^j of 
ancient India. Thus Duryodhana was himself a 
great gymnast and only a gymnast could fight with 
the mace. Combating with the mace was a favourite 
exercise among the ancient Aryans. Fighting with 
elephants w'as also another art in which the ancient 
Aryans took delight. Impossible as it may appear 
in these days the art, as we shall hereafter show, was 
one which was practically developed by the in- 
trepid Aryans to a wonderful extent and further 
induced them to invigorate their bodies and to 
increase their agility. 

Born of parents who were well developed at the 
time of marriage and hardened by suitable exercise, 
the Indo-Aryans like the Spartans were a race of 
men of great physical strength and development. 
They kept up this reputation for strength through- 
out the epic period. The historians of Alexander’s 
conquests in India are forced to admit that “ of all 
the Asiatics the Indians were superior in strength 
and stature.”* The great stature and powerful frame 

♦ Arrian's Alexander by MacCrindle page 85. •• They were of so 
great a stature that they were among the tallest men in Asia being 
five cubits in height or nearly so/* 
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of Porus struck wonder and admiration even in 
Alexander’s breast and coupled with his courage 
were instrumental in securing for him that kingly 
treatment for which he was so anxious before laying 
down his arms. The Indians of the Punjab and 
the upper Gangetic valley are as a rule even now 
tall and strong. 

The Greek historians however record that the 
Indians were slender in frame. They were not 
perhaps as heavy as the Greeks or the Germans. It 
is strange that a people who are usually given to 
gymnastics even in these days should have been 
slender in frame. It is, however, a remark which 
well applies to the Rajputs even now though it does 
not properly apply to the Jats. Possibly the great 
change in food which took place during the epic 
period, as we shall show in the next chapter, led to 
this slenderness of frame or it may be that the 
climate of India produced that effect. Be it as 
it may, it is not possible to deny that at the end 
of the epic period the people of northern India were 
usually as slender as they are now. 

As the Greeks were pleased with the stature and 
dimensions of Porus, they were pleased with the 
great stature coupled with manly beauty of So- 
pheitest which name is usually identified with that 
of the Ashvapati of the Ramayana. It is recorded 
of the people of the kingdom of Sopheites that they 
were extremely fond of beauty of person ; and any 

♦ The Indians are in person slender and tall and of much light- 
er weight than any other men. Arrian-ditto page 221. 

t He was distinguished above all the barbarians by his tall and 
handsome figure. Arrian’s Alexander, page 220, 
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ugly child *^that was born used to be destroyed* 
amongst them. Kaikeyi, the beautiful wife of Da- 
sharatha, came of this race and Madrid the mother of 
the handsomest Pandava^ Nakula^ was a daughter of 
the king of the Madras who were a kindred people. 
Some of the Indo-Aryans of the Punjab are even 
now a people of remarkably fine features and it is 
not at all strange that their ancestors should have 
struck the Greeks as a handsome people. 

In complexion, however, the Aryans of India had 
suffered a great change. Probably at the beginning 
of the epic period they were a fair-skinnd people. 
Of the great heroes and actors of the Maha- 
bharata legend none is dark-skinned except Krishna 
and Arjuna, the heroine Draupadi and the 
poet Vyasa who wrote the immortal poem. We 
can explain their dark complexion only on the 
supposition that these Aryans of the second in* 
vasion were not only a little darker in complexion 
than the previous wave of settlers but their progeny 
had, on account of the great mixture of races to 
which they had very little objection, naturally 
changed greatly in complexion. In fact the black 
colour was beginning to grow into popular favour 
at this very time and later ideas have made it blue 
which is the colour popularly ascribed to Krishna. 

There is a remarkable passage in the Upanishads 
which goes to show that at the beginning of the epic 
period the black colour was actually coming into 
prominence and favour though the generality of the 

* If there is any thing deformed or defective in the limbs of a 
child they order it to be killed. Invasion of India by Alexander — 
Curtins page 219 by MacCrindle. 
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Indo-Aryans were a fair-complexioned people. In 
the Brihadaranya Upanishad of the Vajasaneyina 
the following curious passage occurs in Chapter 8 
Brahmana4. He who desires to have a son fair 
in complexion, learned in one Veda and long-lived 
should eat rice cooked in milk and mixed with 
clarified butter. He who wishes to have a son 
yellow in complexion, learned in two Vedas and 
long-lived should eat rice cooked in curds &c. 
He who wishes to have a son dark in complexion 
and with red eyes, learned in three Vedas and long- 
lived should eat rice cooked in water &c.*’ It is 
clear from the above that the learned Brahmin was 
gradually changing his colour, that a Brahmin who 
was learned in one Veda only was usually fair and 
one who was learned in three Vedas was dark in 
complexion. There is doubtless a clear indication 
here that the Brahmins of mixed parentage like 
Vyasa were dark in colour and at the same time 
more learned than their brethren of the Punjab. 
The passage is important in two other points and we 
shall have to quote it again in another connection. 

By the end of the epic period the Indians had, so 
far as the generality was concerned, changed colour 
so much that they were now a pre-eminently black 
people. The mixture of races in the beginning and 
the influence of climate through a period of three 
thousand years had made the Indians a race as 
‘‘black as the Ethiopians in complexion.” That is the 
way how Herodotus describes them. Herodotus 
knew India and the Indians through the Persians 
and had perhaps very exaggerated reports about the 
blackness of the people. Not only were the people 
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black but according to bis information their very 
senden was black. We can only treat this as an in- 
flation so natural to reports which always tend to 
invest distant people with marvellous attributes. 
But there is not the least doubt that the bulk of the 
Indian population was at this time as black in 
complexion as it is now. The modern Rajputs are 
mostly dark, though the people who inhabit the 
colder regions of India are still fair and were equally 
so in the days of Alexander.* 

The complexions of the several Pandavas and their 
wives are given in a chapter, probably interpolated, 
in the Ashramavasi Parva, where they are de- 
scribed in detail ostensibly for the information of the 
ascetics who surrounded the blind, sage monarch 
Dhritarashtra and perhaps for his edification also. 
There are many other places also in the Maha- 
bbarata where the complexions of the Pandavas are 
similarly noticed. It will perhaps interest the reader 
to know the complexions of the several Pandavas 
and we quote the description in the Ashramavasi 
Parva noticed above. “Here is the emperor Yudhi- 
shthira king of the Kurus as fair as pure gold, big in 
dimensions like a great lion, with a big nose, large 
long and red eyes. Here again is Bhima walking 
like an elephant in rut, fair as pure gold with broad 
and big shoulders and round long arms. By his 
side walks the great archer Arjuna dark, young, 
looking like the leader of an elephant herd, with 
shoulders high like those of a lion and eyes like a lotus, 

* Ktesias ascribes the dark colour of the Indians to the infiuence 
of the hot sun and avers that he himself saw white Indians, two 
women and five men, MacCrindle Ancient India Ktesias page 78. 
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The two young men standing by Kunti are the twin- 
sons of Madri looking like Vishnu and Indra, as in 
the whole world of mankind there is none who can 
equal them in beauty, valour and right conduct. 
Here is again Draupadi approaching elderly ap- 
pearance with eyes large like a lotus-petal and with 
a lustrous dark complexion resembling the colour of 
a blue lotus, looking like the heavenly goddess 
Lakshmi herself. By her side is Subhadra the sister 
of Krishna who is fair as gold and formed as it 
were of the essence of the moon. Here is another 
wife of Arjuna being the daughter of the Naga king 
fair as pure gold. Here is also Chitrangada daughter 
of the Pandya king whose complexion is like the 
colour of a wet xMadhuka flower. Here is the chief 
wife of Bhima and daughter of the commander-in- 
chief of the king’s army who vied with Krishna, 
with complexion as dark as a garland of blue lotuses. 
By her side is thd wife of Nakula dark as a blue 
lotus and also the daughter of Jarasandha as fair as 
pure gold and the wife of the younger son of Madri. 
Behind them is the daughter of the Virata king and 
the widow of Abhimanyu slain in battle, as fair as 
heated gold, accompanied by her son. And here 
are other white-robed ladies the widows of the 
Kauravas slain in battle.” 

This description shows that four of the Pandavas 
were fair, not white but yellow, as the poet usually 
compares the colour to that of purified gold. 
Arjuna was dark, so was Draupadi and sofne other 
wives of the Pandavas were also dark the complexion 
being usually compared by the poet to the colour of 
a blue lotus. It is a pleasing dark complexion which 
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we do not see now-a-days in any living being and 
which may perhaps exist in the poet’s imagination 
only. Certain it is, however, « that both men and 
women were frequently dark among the mixed Aryans 
of the epic period. The female complexion that was 
however most admired was the yellow and it is 
possible that the white complexion of the original 
Aryans shaded by the dark complexion of the abori- 
gines gave rise to peculiar complexion among the 
mixed classes which was akin to yellowishness. 
It is impossible not to admire the yellow com- 
plexion of some handsome people in modern India. 
It is a peculiarly Indian complexion and especially 
among females its brilliancy is remarkable. That 
is the prevailing complexion of modern Indian 
ladies and that is the complexion which the last 
editor of the Mahabharata frequently admires in 
such expressions as fair or gaura like molten gold.” 
The purely white complexion of the original Indo- 
Aryans can however still be seen in India among 
some people of the Himalayan districts and in some 
exceptional cases in several castes of modern India. 
Such fair-complexioned persons as fair as the 
Greeks, were marked even in the days of Alexander. 

This gradual change of colour which came over 
the Aryan and the mixed Aryan races is noted in 
the following very important shloka in the Maba* 
bharata. ^*In the Kritayuga the complexion of 
Vishnu was white in Treta it was yellow in 
Dvapara it became red while in the Kaliyuga it is 
black. We can now well understand how the 
• %cTs I 
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complexion changed from the original white of the 
Indo- Aryans to the black of some modern represen- 
tatives of them under the influence of mixture of 
blood with the black aborigines, of change of food 
and of the sultry and hot climate of the plains of 
northern and southern India. 

The complexion of Rama is believed to have been 
dark or blue as that of Krishna. It is difficult to 
believe that it was so. Not only is it historically 
impossible but it is opposed to the above shloka 
itself which embodies the prevailing notion at the 
time of the last recasting of the Mahabharata at 
least and which shows that the colour of Vishnu in 
Dvapara was red and not dark. As we have shown 
elsewhere Rama was not yet fully an Avatara of 
Vishnu and hence in popular belief he was not yet 
dark. But as his identification with Krishna became 
by and by complete his complexion also underwent 
a change and he is now believed to have been 
dark like the petal of a blue lotus. 

It is strange that throughout the Mahabharata or 
the Ramayana we have no mention of the com- 
plexion propul al ly called wheat-coloured which is 
the complexion of the majority of the Indians in 
these days. The epics speak of the molten gold 
yellow or the camphor-like white or else the blue 
lotus dark. The wheat colour is conspicuous by its 
absence and it is so probably because both the 
poets and the Greeks loved to speak only of the most 
conspicuous complexions not caring to mention the 
commonplace complexion of the generality. We 
cannot but believe that the complexion of the 
generality was then as now a blend of the yellow 
8 
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and the dark which is popularly known as the wheat 
colour. When Arab historians speak of the plain 
being covered over with blackness referring to its 
being spread over by an Indian army or when 
Herodotus speaks of the Indians as being as black 
as the Ethiopians we may take it that they are only 
applying to the generality of the Indians what must 
have been marked in a conspicuous few. 

A similar tendency natural enough to poets if not 
to historians has prevented the epics from describ- 
ing the lineaments of the generality of the people 
belonging to the epic period. Whenever they 
speak of a great person they speak of a fine nose 
and lotus-like eyes which expressions do not give 
us any idea of the features of the Aryans of 
India. We may however infer from these de- 
scriptions that large eyes and prominent noses were 
looked upon as the necessary ingredients of beauty 
of face. Tall stature was also a mark of beauty and 
strength; ‘‘tall and straight-grown as a young teak 
tree ” is the usual expression used by the epic 
writers in describing their heroes. Broad-chested 
and big-shouldered are also other favourite epithets 
applied to males and high-breasted and broad- 
hipped are almost invariably used when referring to 
female beauty. 

We have attempted in the foregoing pages to 
describe so far as possible the physical characteristics 
of the Indo-Aryans from the descriptions, generally 
poetical, of the actors given in the epics as well as 
from the notices, usually exaggerated, which are 
to be found on such points in the writings of the 
Greeks who accompanied Alexander. We will close 
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this chapter by adding a few observations on the 
longevity of the people. The Greek writers have 
recorded that the Indians attained great ages.* 
People who had lived above a hundred years were 
not then uncommon.f The epics no doubt speak of 
fabulous ages in the previous cycles, but they tell us 
that in the Kali age man lived usually about a 
hundred years though in Krita he may have lived 400 
or in the Treta 300 or in the Dvapara 200 years. 
Drona is in one place said to have been 400 years 
old but that is a wrong interpretation of the word 
which would be better rendered by 85. 
The ages of the.Pandavas are not very long. Krishna 
alone is said to have lived 120 years and this is not 
at all strange. The following shloka however tells us 
plainly that men lived what they do now in the 
most favoured countries and that their vigour did 
not last longer than may ordinarily be expected. 
In the Shantiparva Bhishma tells Yudhishthira that 
“ a Suta or story-teller and a Puranika or Purana 
reciter should be 50 years old, of well developed in- 
tellect and not jealous.”! Then again “those who 
are twenty or thirty years old now will all certainly 
die before the end of a century”§ shows that at the 

• Tngonus states that the Cyrni, a people of India, live to their 
hundred and fourtieth year. 

t Crates of Pergammus calls the Indians who had lived a 
hundred years and more Gymnaetae but many call them Macrobii 
Pliny in Ancient India by Mac Crindle p. 114. 
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utmost men were expected to live 120 or 130 years. 
In the Vedas the usual span of human life is taken 
to be one hundred years and even in the epics 
except in some plainly exaggerated cases human life 
is not supposed to be longer in any age at least in 
this age of Kali. We may, therefore, take it that 
the Indo-Aryans during the epic period no doubt 
enjoyed long lives generally but were as a matter 
of fact not longer lived than the generality of people 
under the most favourable conditions of life in the 
west or even in the east in these days. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Physique and Complexion. 

From the subject of the previous chapter we are 
naturally led to the subject of this chapter ; for it 
is not strange that the Indo-Ai3rains living in the 
Punjab and the Gangetic valley and observing 
marriage institutions which favoured the production 
of healthy children were a race of strong men and 
women. Megasthenes, however, attributes the ph}rsi> 
cal superiority of the Indians to another cause* 
He observes “The inhabitants having abundant 
means of subsistence exceed in consequence the 
ordinary stature and are distinguished by their proud 
bearing." ( MacCrindle’s Megasthenes page 31 ). 
The prodigious strength of Bhima and Jarasandha 
may be a mythological exaggeration but there is not 
the least doubt that not only were the Aryans strong 
and powerful but they actually loved to be so and 
adopted special measures to prevent the deteriora* 
tion of their race and even to improve their 
physique. Athletics as an art soon acquired 
perfection amongst* the Aryans and to this day 
athletics are the delight of the people, especially of 
the Punjab. Balarama and Krishna were both 
great athletes and Kansa the King of Mathura whom 
Krishna killed maintained two great gymnasts whom 
Krishna had first to destory before he dared to 
attadc their master. Jarasandha too had Hansa and 
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have a son unvanquished in the assembly of Pandits 
and the speaker of a speech respected by all, who can 
explain all the Vedas and lives a long life, should 
eat rice cooked with flesh and clarified butter; 
whether the flesh be that of a bull or a ram.** This is 
a most remarkable sentence which, whatever may be 
said of the efficacy of the recipe, clearly shows that 
in the opinion of the Indo-Aryans of the beginning 
of the epic period a .beef-eating people were believed 
to be a people vigourous not only in body but also 
in mind. We thus find that flesh was the usual and 
the most favourite food of the people and that the 
flesh of bulls and rams was most prized for its im- 
parting vigour to the brain. 

The Mahabharata clearly supports the same theory. 
In the Ashvamedha of Yudhishthira performed after 
the great war Vyasa relates that birds, brutes and 
chiefly oxen as prescribed in the Shastras and 
acquatic animals were sacrificed.* And it is also 
related that the people saw no end of the several 
kinds of sweet foods that v/ere prepared and of the 
animals that were killed.f In fact the festivities at 
which thousands and lakhs of Brahmins, Kshatriyas 
and others were feasted were of the most bacchanalian 
kind and perhaps did not differ much from the 
feasts of the voracious beef-eating Germans, the 
brother Aryans of the west, whether in the number 
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of animals that were killed or of the 'flasks of wine 
that were drunk.* 

The descriptions of the festivities at the Ashva- 
medha must have struck the last editor of the Maha- 
bharata who lived after the rise of Vaishnavism, 
Jainism and Buddhism as strange and uncouth and 
we find that these festivities are actually cried down 
in a chapter subsequently interpolated at this very 
place. The story of the golden-headed Nakula 
which is here introduced is evidently given for the 
purpose of decrying animal food and animal sacrifice 
showing them to be inferior to the merit of the simple 
gift of a handful of $aktus to a hungry guest in times 
of famine. The episode is illustrative of the change 
of feeling that had come over the generality of the 
people about the end of the epic period. 

But the controversy does not end here. The 
Kshatriyas then as now were inveterate in their old 
sentiments and were still addicted to their old 
habits of food and sacrifice. We have an answer 
in the next chapter put in after this to satisfy the 
sentiments of these people. Janamejaya asks the 
question why and how it was that a Nakula could 
dare to condemn a sacrifice which was celebrated 
by the emperor Yudhisthira with the assistance of 
learned sages like Vyasa and others. The answer 
given is remarkably clear on this point. Vaisham- 
payana relates the following story ; “ Indra was once 
performing a sacrifice. When the time came for 
the killing of the animals that were ordained for 
the sacrifice the great sages seeing the piteous looks 
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of the animals were moved with compassion and 
said to Indra ‘ This is not a righteous sacrifice ; for 
slaughter is against righteousness.* But Indra for 
infatuation did not consent and there was a great 
dispute between Indra and the Rishis as to whether 
one should sacrifice with animate or inanimate offer- 
ings. By common consent they referred the dispute 
to king Vasu ( of the Chedis, the progenitor 
of the several founders of the Aryan kingdoms of 
the new race referred to in chapter I). He declared 
that one should sacrifice with whatever could be 
obtained. The king of the Chedis went, however, to 
the lowest depth of the earth for having thus care- 
lessly decided the question.” Strangely enough the 
controversy is not yet ended. Pupular feeling may 
be satisfied by mere gifts instead of sacrifices or 
by sacrifices with grain or milk. The Kshatriyas, 
howe\'er, were not so to be answered and they conti- 
nued to sacrifice as before. The Ashvamedha 
sacrifice as we know from history was a favourite 
sacrifice with the orthodox Kshatriyas who strove 
to follow the illustrious examples of Yudhisthira 
and Janamejaya and thus to emphasise the assump- 
tion of imperial dignity. We find that Pushpa- 
mitra who became the Hindu emperor of India after 
the dynasty of the Buddhistic emperor Ashoka 
was overthrown performed a great Ashvamedha, 
The Brahmins were thus compelled to admit the 
legality or righteousness of animal sacrifices and 
accordingly in the next chapter after this we have 
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the story of a sacrifice by the sage Agastya. He 
insisted on performing a twelve years sacrifice with 
inanimate offerings. Indra, however, was dissatis* 
fied and he ceased to rain. The Rishis were afraid 
that even grain would be unobtainable for sacrifice 
and went and implored Agastya. But he was in- 
exorable and said that if grain could not be had he 
would perform a mental sacrifice or would obtain 
wealth from the UttaraKurus or would himself 
become Indra and diffuse rain and prosperity on the 
earth ; and he actually produced wealth by his mira- 
culous powers. Indra was pleased and being airaid 
of his great powers asked his forgiveness and sent 
copious rain. The Rishis, however, implored 
Agastya to declare that the slaughter of animals for 
the purpose of sacrifice was not a slaughter as it was 
not wise for them to expend and exhaust fheir 
in going against the wishes of the gods. Agastya 
consented to this and the Rishis went away satisfied. 
Here is a veering round in favour of animal sacrifice 
and the last chapter in the Ashvamedhaparva con- 
tains a complete change of front, since in that 
chapter the Nakula who reviled Yudhishthira’s 
sacrifice is declared to have been Dharma himself 
who as “ Anger” was under a curse by Jamadagni 
and was to be released from that curse only after 
reviling the righteous sacrifice of Yudhisthira. 

"We have quoted the Nakuta episode at length as 
it contains a history as it were of the gradual changes 
which came over the sentiments of the people in 
connection with animal sacrifice and animal food 
(which go hand in hand) through the usual stages of 
action and reaction. First there was a revulsion of feci* 
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iog against them; then there was a reaction ; lastly 
came the compromise that slaughter for sacrifice only 
was not slaughter* Such was the sentiment at 
the close of the epic period and it has substantial* 
ly remained so to this day though it must be 
said that animal sacrifices take place now a days 
very rarely indeed. The generality of the popula* 
tion have almost entirely given up animal food 
and animal sacrifice. But the Kshatriyas and a 
few classes of the Brahmins from among the Indo- 
Aryans or mixed Aryans still use animal food from 
inveterate habit. 

But even these have given way to the popular 
sentiment in one point. The sacrifice of cows and 
bulls is now abhorred as one of the highest sins not 
only among the rest of the Hindus but also among 
those Kshatriyas and Brahmins who use animal food 
and all alike consider the eating of beef also as the 
highest sin a Hindu can commit * The history of 
this prohibition is shrouded in darkness. There is 
of course not the least doubt that at the beginning 
of the epic period cows and bulls were freely sacri- 
ficed and beef was freely eaten by the Indo-Aryans, 
The Mahabharata abounds with passages which 
support this proposition. The great sacrificer 
Rantideva used to sacrifice so many oxent that from 

* See Arjuna’s oath on this point also. 
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•fit is stated that one thousand were killed every day in 
Rantldeva’s house. 
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the heap of their skins flowed a river which was 
consequently called Charmanvati or Chambal. As 
for beef-eating every student of Sanskrit literature 
knows the remarkable dialogue in Bhavabhuti’s 
Uttara-Ramacharitra wherein two pupils of Va- 
shistha and Vishvamitra jest over the manner in 
which a young cow was sacrificed in Madhuparka in 
honour of the guest Vasistha and how before the old 
bearded Rishi the sacrificed cow disappeared as 
before a tiger or a wolf. The passage from the 
Brihadaranya Upanishad quoted in the beginning 
shows clearly that beef was eaten by the ancient 
Indo-Aryans. But when and how the cow and the 
bull became sacred and it became a sin equal to 
Brahroahatya to destroy a bovine animal or to eat its 
flesh it is difficult to surmise. It is however certain 
that such was the state of the sentiment of the people 
at the end of the epic period though curiously 
enongh the Greeks do not mention this restriction. 
The Greeks no doubt marked the vegetarianism of 
the people and their aversion to animal slaughter 
generally. Arrian observes *‘that the people of 
India live upon grain and are tillers of the soil . but 
we must except the hillmen who eat the flesh of 
beasts of chase.” Perhaps then as now the inhabi- 
tants of the cold hilly districts in and below the 
Himalayas were a flesh-eating people while the 
inhabitants of the plains were vegetarians. We may 
discover some trace of the prohibition of the 
slaughter of cows in the expression ‘ beasts of the 

^ ^ ^ 11 
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chase ; ‘ but the prohibition which cannot fail to 
attract the attention of any foreigner, strange to say, 
did not sufficiently strike the Greeks and hence has 
not been particularly mentioned. Certain it is 
that cow-killing and beef-eating were as heinous 
offences in the eys of an Indo-Aryan at the end of 
the epic period as they are at this date. 

We shall however try to trace the history of 
this prohibition from such glimpses as we get 
now and then in the Mahabharata. There is 
first the remarkable story of the seven Rishis and 
Nahusha the same persons who have figured in 
the legends noticed in previous chapters. In this 
legend the Rishis represent the orthodox view as it 
was held at the beginning ot the epic period 
that it was not against religion to sacrifice cows, 
while Nahusha represents the reforming school 
which tried to put a stop to the slaughter of cows. 

Do you believe asked Agastya of Nahusha “ in 
the Vedic mantras which sanction the sacrificing 'of 
cows.”* “ No ” replied he. “ No ! ” said the Rishis 
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**you follow irreligiousness and do not accept the 
religion which has come down to us from of old.*’ 
In the disputation which followed Nahusha struck 
Agastya on the head and he was therefore cursed to 
fall down on earth as a serpent. Strangely in this 
episode Agastya supports the sacrificing of cows 
while in the Nakula episode previously noticed, he is 
the champion of the sacrificing of inanimate things 
and is against animal sacrifice. The commentary on 
the above shloka given below explains how the idea 
of the sacredness of the cow equal to that of the 
Brahmin must have arisen. The Brahmin is the 
repository of the mantras of sacrifice and the cow 
the repository of the things required for sacrifice 
ordinarily m., milk, ghee and cowdung and hence 
Nahusha thought' that like Brahmins cows were 
also inviolable. Another explanation of this senti- 
ment against cow-slaughter is also possible viz,^ 
that the worship of Krishna was in a way instru- 
mental in raising the cow to a sacred position ; for 
the worship of Krishna can not be separated from 
the cows which he tended. Krishna belonged to a 
race of Kshatriyas who were cowherds as we 
shall have to show hereafter and cows became sacred 
as Krishna-worship grew in India. It is however 
equally necessary to mention that cows were held 
sacred even among the Iranians and this idea about 
the sacredness of the cow might perhaps have come 
with the Aryans from beyond the Indus. Whatever 
may be the origin of the sacredness of the cow or 
of the prohibition of cow-slaughter it is clear from 
the episode of Nahusha above given that the pro- 
hibition came into existence during the epic period 
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and after the usual oscillations it became the 
fixed creed of every caste or people in India by the 
€nd of that period* 

Another explanation may perhaps be found in the 
general prohibition of the eating of flesh of animals 
which carry goods on their back or what is called 
in the Mahabharata Bulls though not cows 

came in this category along with horses, camels and 
other beasts and this prohibition appears to have 
been based upon feelings of gratitude to these 
animals. It must, at the same time, be remembered 
that horse flesh has not become as absolutely 
prohibited to a Hindu as beef and the origin of this 
prohibition therefore cannot be attributed to this 
feeling alone. 

This lends us to the enumeration of many other 
kinds of flesh which became prohibited to a Brahmin 
or a Kshatriya. The famous shloka* in the Rama- 
yana, ‘‘Five five nailed animals’ only may be eaten 
by Brahmins and Kshatriyas” is well known. It 
appears from this that Brahmins had no other 
special restrictions imposed upon them but the 
Mahabharata gives some particular rules as to what 
flesh especially ought to be avoied. In Shantiparva 
Chapter 36 Yudbisthira asks the pointed question 
to Bhishma. “ What flesh is allowed to be eaten by 
Brahmins” and the latter repliesjt “The bull, earth, 
little ants, worms generated in dirt and poison 
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should not be eaten by Brahmins. They should 
not also eat fishes that have no scales and four-footed 
acquatic animals like frogs and others except the 
tortoise. Waterfowls called Bhasas, swans, eagles, 
chakravakas, diving ducks, cranes, crows, Madgus, 
vultures, hawks, owls, as also four-footed animals 
that are carnivorous and have sharp and long teeth, 
and birds and animals having two teeth and those 
having four teeth ; and food that has been offered 
to the manes ”* It clearly follows that other kinds 
of fiesh were allowed to the Brahmins 

Notwithstanding these time-honoured permissions 
the Aryans and mixed Aryans (with the exception 
of the conservative Kshatriyas) were gradually 
settling into total abstinence from flesh-eating by the 
end of the epic period. Flesh is usually looked upon 
as a thing which the spiritually inclined ought to 
avoid; to quote Manu “To eat flesh and to 
drink wine are allowable as they are the natural 
inclinations of the human mind. To abstain from 
them is however most benificial.’'*^ The controversy 
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whether flesh should be eaten or not seems to have 
much agitated the public feeling about the close of 
the epic period under the influence of the Ahinsa 
philosophy and we find in the Mahabharata one or 
two places where the question is discussed in all its 
pros ond cons. We will quote one of these dis- 
cussions in extenso. In chapter 115 Anushasana 
Parva Yudhisthira asks the following question of 
Bhishma. “You say that Ahinsa or abstention from 
slaughter is the highest duty. You also say that at 
Shraddha flesh offerings should be made to the 
manes of ancestors* How can flesh be got without 
slaughter ? What is the sin of one who eats flesh 
and what the merit of one who abstains from it ? 
Of one who kills an animal and then eats its flesh 
and of one who eats flesh which has been bought 
from or brought by another ? ” Bhishma answers ; 
“he who desires beauty, long life, intelligence, 
strength, and memory should avoid slaughter. To 
abstain from flesh and wine is as meritorious as per* 
forming Ashvamedha every month. He who fattens 
his flesh by the flesh of another, says Narada, comes 
to grief without fail. One should see what the 
animanl might be feeling from his own feelings, at 
the time of slaughter. Animals are killed because 
their flesh is eaten. He who pays money, he who 
eats flesh brought by another and he who actually 
kills an animal are all equally guilty of slaughter. But 
then, for the sake of the world the following rule is laid 
down by Rishis, though it is not to be followed by 
those who seek absolution. Whatever is sacrifice 
to gods and whatever is offered to the manes 
excepted, all other flesh is prohibited. Vasu king 
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of the Chedis when asked by the Rishis said that 
flesh was allowed to be eaten and fell from heaven 
to this earth and repeating the same opinion went 
to the lowest depth of the earth. Agastya in 
compassion for the people declared that all animals 
of chase were Prokshita or ordained for food. In 
this way the Shraddhas can be performed with 
flesh offerings. In the bright half of the Kanmuda 
month especially, one should abstain from flesh 
and wine. He who abstains from them for the four 
months of the rainy season obtains the four things 
fame, long life, strength and success. Nabhaga, 
Ambarisha and other famous kings of antiquity did 
not eat flesh for one month viz., Ashvina or Kaumuda 
and therefore went to heaven. Those who give up 
flesh and wine altogether are called munis.'' 

The above brings out the trend of popular feeling 
against the use of animal food and the concessions 
which it had necessarily to make to old religious 
superstitions, and the inveterate habits of Ksha- 
triyas. Animal sacrifices were allowed ; the rights 
of hunting were conceded. If any flesh was eaten it 
was of an animal that had been sacrificed to the gods 
or killed in chase. Like the Roman Catholics’ Lent 
the Kshatriyas accepted one month’s abstention 
from flesh in deference to the popular feeling against 
animal slaughter. By and by even Brahmins and 
Kshatriyas observed strict vegetarian diet, even 
though they sacrificed animals to gods and offered 
flesh oblations to the manes or chased beasts of the 
jungle as of old. The residuum at a sacrifice was 
merely smelt and thrown into the fire ; while 
it was considered sinful to partake of any flesh that 
9 
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was offered to the manes or Pitris.* Some Kshatriyas 
gave up animal food altogether although they still 
took delight in the healthy sport of hunting. 

It was a great moral triumph achieved by the 
whole nation to abjure wine and liquor along with 
flesh. The history of this triumph shows that in the 
beginning, the Indo-Aryans were as much addicted 
to drinking as their brethren of Germany. In the 
Mahabharata we find Arjuna and Krishna drinking 
freely when they are wearied or when they are gay 
and joyous. The Vrishnis and the Yadavas to which 
race Krishna belonged were a people of notorious 

• The different kinds of flesh that used to be offered to the Pitris 
are enumerated in the following interesting shlokas of Anushasana 
Parva chapter 88. 
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When flesh became prohibited it was ordained that 
which is also explained by the commentator as the part of 
flesh left after oflerings to the manes should not be eaten. The 
list includes as we see beef and other kinds of flesh which used to 
be eaten in the beginning of the epic period. It is natural that 
of the Smritis including even the Manusmriti which is 
nearest to the last edition of the Mahabharata mentions the 
gradually increasing efficacy of the several kinds of flesh. 
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drinking habits. Balarama, Krishna’s brother, was a 
great drunkard and the Yadavas ultimately destroyed 
one another in a drunken brawl. In the Kamayana 
we find it stated in the Gangakhyana that the 
Suras were those who took liquor while the Asuras 
were those who declined it. Sita when she crosses 
the Ganges vows to propitiate the river with jars of 
liquor if she returns with her husband safe from her 
14 years’ exile to the Dandaka forest. In the 
description ol Yudhisthira’s Ashvamedha festivities 
it is said that the sacrificial session was a sea of 
liquor and intoxicating juice. These and other 
facts go to prove beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that the Indo-Aryans especially the Kshatriyas were 
given to the habit of drinking at the beginning of 
the epic period.* By the end of that period however 
the generality of the Indians were teetotalers espe> 
cially the Brahmins, though the Kshatriyas with 
their usual conservatism continued the use of liquor 
The drinking of liquor was considered to be one of 
the five greatest sins a man could commit. These 

• The following shlokas contain what can be said in defence of 
flesh eating. 
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sins are referred to even in the Upanishads,^ Peri^ 
haps the prohibition was observed by the Brahmins 
from the beginning of the epic period. Be that 
as it may, it is certain that during the epic period 
the Brahmins entirely gave up liquor and treated it 
as one of the most heinous sins which entailed the 
fall of the sinner from Aryanism. There is a re- 
markable sentence bearing on this subject in the 
Shantiparva chapter 141 detailing the Vishvamitra 
and the Chandala episode in which Vishvamitra 
pressed by hunger in famine times enters the house 
of a Chandala and takes away by stealth the leg of a 
dead dog to eat. A very interesting dialogue ensues 
between the Chandala and Vishvamitra on the 
ethics of his conduct and on the question whether a 
Brahmin could eat the flesh of a dog. The dialogue 
closes with the final reply of Vishvamitra that there 
was no great sin in transgressing the rules of eating 
for the word ‘‘fallen’* is used only in connection with 
him who drinks, t Another equally interesting 
shloka in the Shantiparva Mokshadharma chapter 180 
also establishes the same fact. A poor Brahmin who 
was thrown down by the chariot of a rich infatuated 
Bania became extremely dejected over his abject 
condition. While deploring his poor and fallen state 
Indra in the form of a jackal came to him and 
comforted him by showing him how great he was 
as a Brahmin. “ You do not dream of liquor nor of 
the Latvaka bird though nowhere in the world is 

* Chhandogya Upanishad mentions them in the 10th Khanda 
Prapathaka 5. 
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there anything more palatable than these things.” 
A high praise indeed it was that the Brahmins were 
total abstainers from liquor and that voluntarily for 
the Kshatriyas still retained their old habits. It is 
this total abstinence of the Brahmins which was 
probably one of the many causes which raised them to 
that high position to which they attained in the Indo* 
Aryan social fabric and which they keep to some 
extent even now. Of course, then as now, there 
were black sheep to be found even in the Brahmin 
community,* men who were a disgrace to the high 
moral elevation of their caste in general. For as a 
class the Brahmins were conspicuous for their 
temperance and their example was not without effect 
on the generality of the people. Strabo quoting from 
M^asthenes observes, “They never drink wine 
except at sacrifices.”t 

The Indians thus during the epic period hnd 
completely abjured cow-killing and beef-eating while 
the Brahmins and other Indians with the exception 
of the Kshatriyas, had mostly foresworne liquor. 
But in this matter there were some exceptions. The 
Aryans of the Gangetic valley were, as we have 
often remarked, the pioneers of religious and social 
reform but the Aryans of the Punjab were a people 
noted for their extreme conservatism. Hence it is 
that we find the people of the Punjab preserving 
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This is however saM with reference to sacrifices of a prehistoric 
Idng who lived before the epic period. 

t Perhaps the Soma juice is referred to here, says MacCrindle. 
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many ancient customs of marriage and showing^ 
themselves not quite artienable to the rigidity of 
caste. In matters of food and drink they remained 
equally obdurate and it was for this reason especially 
that the Aryans of the Gangetic valley looked upon 
the Aryans of the Punjab as depraved and irreligiotis. 
In the heated conversation between Kama and 
Shalya in the Karnaparva of the Mahabharata 
which gives us so many interesting remarks on the 
characters of the different peoples of India we find 
the following important shloka. “ The banyan tree ia 
called Govardhana and the square is called Subhadra 
and this is the gate of the palace as I remember from 
my childhood.’** The slaughter-house for cows and 
the drinking tavern were the invariable concommit- 
tants of the palace gate. The slaughter of cows and 
the drinking of liquor were things which the Aryans 
of the Gangetic valley could not tolerate. The 
following is another explicit shloka condemning 
the bad practices of the people of the Punjab in 
regard to food and drink, “ Drinkers of rice or 
cane juice liquor and eaters of beef, garlic and 
Apupamansa and fried grain, the people of the 
Punjab are devoid of good character.” Beef and 
wine were still used by the people of the Punjab 
including even women who intoxicated, moved 
about freely by day or night and it is hence that 
they were looked down upon as outcasts by the 

The commentator explains 
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orthodox inhabitants of the Gangetic valley.* 
Probably the slaughter of cows became as heinous 
among the people of the Punjab as in the rest 
of the country by and by and at this date they are 
at one on this point with the rest of the people of 
Hindustan. 

We cannot omit to mention another people who 
did not observe the ordinary accepted rules about 
eating. Fish without scales were prohibited to an 
orthodox Brahmin of the epic period. The Saras- 
vata Brahmins however then, as now, ate fish and 
the Mahabharata explains this unorthodox practice 
of the Sarasvatas in a legend preserved in the Saras- 
vati Upakhyana contained in the Shal3^aparva. 
Once upon a time a dire famine having taken hold of 
India for twelve years, Brahmins went away to 
different quarters of the globe. Some Brahmins 
however remained on the banks of the Sarasvati 
subsisting on fish and preserved the Vedas. When 
the famine was over the Brahmins returned to 
Aryavarta and learnt the Vedas again from the 
Sarasvatas. The Bengal Brahmins and the Shenvi 
Brahmins still preserve this unorthodox custom of 
the Sarasvatas. 

The usual food of the people of India was then 
grain, chiefly rice. The rich and specially the 
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Kshatriyas ate rice mixed with flesh or what in 
modern language is called Pulava. Dhritarashtra says 
to his son Duryodhana in the Sabhaparva after his 
return from the imperial sacrifice of Yudhishtbira 
** you eat rice mixed with flesh, how then is it that 
youjgrow leaner ? The following shloka brings out 
still more clearly the kind of food that was generally 
eaten by the Indians of different conditions of life at 
the close of the epic period. The rich eat food in 
which flesh predominates, the middling people food 
in which milk and its products predominate while 
the poor eat food mostly composed of oil prepara- 
tions 

The following shloka from Vanaparva chapter 
190 shows that the Aryans originally inhabited the 
country along the foot of the Himalayas which 
produced rice and even now the mountainous region 
which borders the Indian continent produces rice of 
excellent flavour. From thence they spread gradual- 
ly into the hot arid plains of India which were fitted 
to produce and even now produce wheat and Yava. 
“ When the dark Age will come the people will go to 
those tracts where Yava and wheat are eaten. We 
can only explain this shloka on the above supposition 
for the Aryans in the west certainly prefer wheat 
growing lands to those which grow rice only. The 
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richer class it appears used more rice than wheat as 
we can gather from the word “flesh rice ” 

used in connection with the food which Duryo* 
dhana used to eat. 

The Indians* fare was frugal and the Greeks 
comment unfavouably on the fact that they had no 
fixed times for meals nor dined in public. 
The Mahabharata contains some passages which sup. 
port these remarks. To dine without speaking any 
thing was considered to be meritorious.* Of course 
the members of the family must have partaken of 
food together though not from the same dish. Public 
dinners as now must have been held only on festive 
occasions such as the holding of a sacrifice and we 
have it stated in the Ashvamedhaparva that 
thousands of Brahmins and Kshatriyas and Vaishyas 
were feasted by the emperor at the time of his 
horse sacrifice. The absence of fixed hours for meals 
was certainly a defect in the social custom of the 
Indians which subsists down to this day and we find 
nothing in the Mahabharata or the Ramayana which 
goes to prove a contrary practice. The fare of the 
Indians was no doubt frugal but on festive occasions 
sweet preparations were not wanting. The rich 
always had sweet preparations in their food and the 
following shloka is interesting in this connection 
Cooks of various sorts viz., those that made vege- 
table preparations and those that prepared sweet 
things waited upon king Dhritarashtra as before.”+ 
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What kinds of sweetmeats these were which used to 
be provided for Dhritarashatra at Yudhisthira’s house 
as before when his son Duryodhana was in power,* 
it is impossible now to state. The commentator 
explains the different words to mean cooks clever in 
the preparation of vegetables and sweetmeats made 
of sugar, Jinger and Muga.t Vegetable preparations 
are spoken of in this line but what kinds of vegetables 
were in use we have not many hints. Onions and 
garlic were generally used in the Punjab only, as we 
have seen already and were looked upon as pro- 
hibited in the middle country. Milk of course was 
used by * all while clarified butter or ghee was the 
best of milk products as may be gathered from the 
sentence ^ ‘‘ clarified butter is better 

than curds,” 

The old king always wanted wine, fish and flesh and difterent 
kinds of sweet drinkables and eatables. 

t Apupas ( ) and Khandavaragas ( ) or Raga- 

khandavas ( ) are the two sweet things which are usually 

mentioned along with Modakas. 



CHAPTER VI. 


Dress and Decoration. 

Of all the topics concerning the ancients that of 
costume and ornament excites our greatest curiosity 
and interest. We can have a tolerably accurate 
idea of their physical characteristics which in the 
nature of things cannot differ in different countries 
to any great extent, But the inventive head of man 
combined with the requirements of different climates 
has differentiated our costume so extremely that we 
can scarcely form an adequate notion of a 
people’s dress without accurate information. 
The highly civilized ladies of Paris cannot imagine 
the picture of an aboriginal woman in India with 
brass bangles high up the elbow, and beads of stone 
round her neck, with scarcely a scrap of cloth about 
her loins and a black piece of cloth covering her 
hair. Nor can the latter have any idea of the 
former with their flowing gowns and their caps sur- 
mounted by an incredible amount of feather and 
ribbon. To depict the Indo-Aryan men and women 
of the epic period as they moved about in the public 
streets of their towns would therefore be extremely 
interesting. The task at the same time is difficult, 
as the notices about drei-s and decorations in the 
great ancient epics of India are scanty and detached 
and they are not always clear and explicit. 
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The dress of the Indo-Aryan male was extremely 
simple. It consisted very probably of two oblong 
pieces of cloth one wound round the loins from the 
waist below and the other negligently or carefully 
wrapped round the upper part of the body. This is 
the most primitive dress still used by the people of 
India. It may perhaps be urged that in entertaining 
this belief we are led by the natural desire to liken 
ourselves to our ancestors. But when Draupadi was 
brought into the assembly of princes and ill-treated, it 
is stated in the Mahabharata that Duryodhana bared 
his right thigh in her sight. This could only have 
been possible with a dhoti worn in a manner not far 
differing from that now in vogue. This fact also shows 
that from prince to the peasant all wore the same 
dhoti about their loins; the only difference was pro- 
bably in quality and texture of the cloth, the rich 
wearing dhotis of a fine texture only, Dhritarashtra 
says to his son when asking him the cause of his 
emaciation, *'You wear Pravara clothes, eat rice 
mixed with flesh and ride noble born horses. Why 
then do you look lean and pale ? ” a shloka which 
we have already quoted. The word pravara in this 
shloka means probably fine clothes though unfortu- 
nately the commentator does not explain it. The 
second garment worn by males is very rarely men- 
tioned ; indeed we are driven to admit that we infer 
its existence from the mention if an Uttariya in 
religious books. It was worn about the upper 
part of the body, sometimes with the right hand out 
and bare so that the garment or rather the oblong 
piece of cloth went under the right arm. The 
right arm was thus left free for action. In the 
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Manusmriti we are told that the student should 
always have his hand taken out 
which is explained by commentators to mean ‘taken 
out from the Uttariya or upper garment.’ Probably at 
the time of fighting the ancient Aryans of India had 
the Uttariya similarly disposed, being secured from 
sliding by means of a knot on the left shoulder. 
Except these two oblong pieces of cloth the Indo- 
Aryans at least about the beginning of the epic 
period had nothing about their body. Trousers and 
jackets were unknown. Bandis and Angarkhas did 
not exist. We are tempted even to think that the 
art of cutting the cloth and sewing it into different 
kinds of clothes was not known in the beginning of 
the epic period. Tailoring was an art probably 
of Semitic origin and was introduced into India 
about the time of the Greek conquest of the Punjab 
or if at all earlier, at the time of Darius and in 
consequence of the contact of the Indo-Aryans with 
the Persians. Strange as it may sound we find 
that the Mahabharata makes no mention of a tailor, 
the Sanskrit word for which is Umnavaya, though 
the Ramayana which was last recast long after 
the Greek conquest does mention the word. Nega- 
tive arguments are no doubt of little value and it 
may be that the Mahabharata does not contain 
the word “tailor” because it had no occasion to 
use it. Be that as it may we may believe that 
the art of tailoring was unknown in the beginning 
of the epic period and the Indo-Aryans* male dress 
consisted of two dhotis one used for covering the 
lower part of the body and the other for covering 
the upper. 
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It naturally follows that the female dress also con- 
sisted of two oblong pieces perhaps longer than those 
of males, uncut and unsewn. The neither garment 
might have been used in such a way as to cover the 
upper part of the body up to the shoulders leaving 
the arms bare as is the fashion among the Gujaratis, 
the Deccanis, the Bengalis and the Madrasis in 
these days. The Uttariya or upper garment was 
usually taken over the head so as to be used like 
a veil when necessary. In northern India the 
Uttariya still remains as a necessary part of the 
female dress. In southern India the lower garment 
has been so lengthened as to serve the purpose of 
both and the Uttariya does not exist now, practi- 
cally speaking, among the southern people of India. 
The Uttariya was ( and is even now in the north ) 
used only when the women went out of doors. 

These facts are supported by the description of 
Draupadi when she was dragged from the inner 
appartments of Dhritarashtra into the assembly hall, 
where she had been gambaled away. She urged 
often and often in piteous terms that she was 
ekavasira or wearing one cloth only. That cloth 
was also attempted to be taken off from her when 
Duryodhana gave orders for the Pandavas being 
stripped of their clothes. It seems therefore that the 
nether cloth was so worn as to be easily pulled away 
and there was ordinarily no girdle to hold it, nor was 
it a garment of the form of a gown such as is at 
present in use in northern India. A gown of that 
kind could not have been pulled away or taken off 
forcibly without being torn to pieces. There was 
also most probably no bodice or Kanchuki as it is 
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called in modern Sanskrit which specially support- 
ed the breasts. 

The ancient male and female Greek dress as it is 
described in Homer curiously enough resembled the 
dress of the Indo-Aryans. Besides a veil the Home* 
ric women it is believed wore only one garment 
** an oblong primitive home made woolen cloth^ 
uncut and unsewn, fastened on the shoulders by a 
pin and round the waist by a girdle ; the arms 
were bare.”* The mens* chiton was a robe of 
eastern origin; their dress differed from that of 
females in that they had no girdle which distinguish- 
ed women from men who had also a cloak. We 
identify the veil as it is translated into English with 
the Uttariya of the Indo-Aryan women as it not 
only served to cover the arms and the whole of the 
upper body but also the head and the face. ‘‘The 
veil was thrown away by the Homeric women in 
grief or when free action was necessary,** Sita is 
shown to have thrown her Uttariya among the 
monkeys of Sugriva with the hope that they might 
thereby give information of her being carried away. 
In fact Uttariya was a garment which could be 
dispensed with among both the Indo-Aryan and 
the Homeric women. The latter like the former 
do not also app>ear to have used any support to 
hold their breasts as no bodice or corset is men- 
tioned by Homer and as pictures of ancient Greek 
women indicate. 

The Deccan custom of women using what is call- 
ed Kasota in Marathi or Kaccha as it is sometimes 
translated into Sanskrit was probably not in exist- 
• Womea of .Homer by Walter Capt, Perry. 
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ence then and the lower garment was wome by 
women without any Kacchu. The Kaccha would be 
inconsistent with the supposion of Draupa- 
di’s lower garment being pulled away by force as 
it would prevent such drawing off. Nor is Kaccha 
mentioned anywhere in the Mahabharata. The 
modern custom is probably an adaptation of the 
Kaupina prescribed for the thread-ceremony of 
males. As the marriage of a woman came to be 
looked upon as her thread-ceremony this Kaupina 
form was prescribed for married females. It is 
pertinent to remark that custom allows unmarried 
girls to wear their lower garment without Kaccha or 
Kaupina even in the Deccan. It may be added that 
the Uttariya was worn by women of respectable 
position only. When Draupadi assumed the dis- 
guise of Sairandhri at Virata’s town she appeared 
ekavastra before Sudeshna the queen of Virata.* 
Women in monthly course also used no Uttariya not 
probably did women ordinarily had it on when they 
worked in the house. Widows again used white 
Uttariya as appears from the fact that when the 
widows of Dhritarashtra’s family visited the old 
king who had retired to the forest, in company of 
the wives of the Pandavas, they are differen- 
tiated from the others by being described as robed 
in white Uttariya.t This by inference shows that 
the Uttariya worn by ordinary females was colour- 
ed in red or black or other variegated tints, the 
plain white colour being prescribed for widows 

* mw fwn gjiM Jini ftti# i m ^ 
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only. The red colour which is now supposed to be 
the proper one for widows was perhaps introduced 
after the fashion of the Buddhist nuns. The lower 
garment too must have been, in the case of married 
females, dyed in different colours and both the lower 
garment and Uttariya had probably artistic borders 
as in modern days. 

Coming to head dress we find that women had 
no head dress. They wore the hair uncovered by 
any cap or piece of cloth. The shloka already 
quoted describing the white dress of widows begins 
with the line This is the read- 

ing given by the commentator Chaturdhara himself 
but he adds the remark that m : 

would have been a better reading. The word 
simanta means a peculiar arrangement of the hair so 
as to leave a line of parting which could be decora- 
ted with powder, on the head. This arrangement 
was used only by women having their husbands 
alive. The description of widows therefore would 
naturally begin with the remark that their hair had 
no line of parting decoration. The same conclusion 
is supported by the shloka quoted below.^ “ When 
there was a general slaughter causing lamentations 
over the whole earth and destroying the simanta of 
many best women” shows clearly that the chief sign 
of widowhood was the effacement of simanta. 

It seems clear that women wore no caps but hadf 

I 

m 11 xt-Ro 

I Of course in pubKc they would have the Uttariya over their 
heads. 
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their hair ordinarily visible. Widows, at least among 
the Kshatriyas, were not subjected to disfigurement 
but wore their hair as usual. 1 he tonsure of widows is 
probably again a practice of Buddhistic origin having 
been copied from the practice of Buddhist nuns or 
female religious recluses. It seems probable that 
women of respectable appearance put their hair in 
braids or veni which fell over their back. We 
again refer to the shlpka which describes the change 
of appearance which Draupadi effected when she 
disguised herself as a Sairandhri. She is said to 
have tied her long hair in a knot on the right side.* 
Usually therefore her hair fell in braids without a 
knot on her back down to the hips. Married women 
with living husbands put on powder decoration in 
the parting line of their hair as already stated. 

With regard to men the respectable portion always 
had their hair tied in a knot and in public put on a 
turban. The turban is probably an original dress 
of the Indians themselves. It consisted then as now 
of a long piece of cloth which was wound round the 
head in different forms. When Bhishma goes out 
for battle he is described as wearing a white turban 
and so is Drona described. The colour therefore 
prescribed for advanced men was the white while for 
young men it was red or some other tint. The peculiar 
turban of the Indians struck the Greeks, and Arrian 
in his Indika. tells us that the Indians “wear an 
under garment’ of cotton which reaches below the 
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knee half way down to the ankles and also an upper 
garment which they throw partly over their shoulders 
and partly twist in folds round their heads.*'* This 
is perhaps the way in which poor people covered 
their heads by combining the upper garment and the 
turban together. But with respectable people the 
turban was a separate piece of cloth. Curtius Rufus 
in his description of India and Indians observes “they 
cover their persons down to the feet with fine muslin, 
are shod with sandals and coil round their head 
cloths of cotton”. t Perhaps the form of the turban 
was not as elaborate and the folding as complex 
as it is with some castes in India now. It was 
most probably in the form used by poor people in 
northern India, and the coiling or the folding could 
be done by each man himself and at any time. 
Kings, however, did not put on a turban but always 
wore a crown. It is strange to remark that when 
Duryodhana fought his mortal duel with Bhima he 
had his crown on his head and when he fell down 
with a broken thigh the crown was still retained on 
his head and Bhima went and trampled it under his 
foot. Perhans the crown was so fixed on the head 
as to be removable only by unloosening its bond. 

The material of which the Indian dress was made 
was usually cotton. It seems that cotton did not 
grow in those days out of India not even in Egypt or 
Turkey; otherwise the Greeks would not have left us 
that strange observation that the Indian dress is 
made of wool which grows on trees. But rich 
people especially women used silken dress. Pita^ 

♦ Ancient India. Megasthenes and Arrian by MacCrindlepageaiy. 

t Invasion of India by Alexander. MacCrindle page 188. 
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kausheyavasini is a favourite epithet used in 
describing royal ladies * Men also are described as 
wearing yellow silken cloth. Woolen cloth was also 
probably used especially in the cold climate of the 
Punjab, Kashmir and Gandhara. Bharata’s grand- 
father of Kekaya gave him a number of Kambala 
Ajinas as presents, Kashmir and the Punjab were 
probably famous, then, as now, for their superior 
shawls the texture of which was very fine and the 
warmth of which was very great. t Cotton cloth of 
course could be made of a texture which was still 
finer and *'dad in extremely fine cloth*' is an adjec* 
tive which is often applied in the epics to princesses 
and great men. 

'Besides wool, cotton and silk the epics speak of 
clothes made of grass. Such clothes were usually 
worn by anchorites both males and females. When 
Rama and Sita go to the forest as recluses they put 
on Valkalas made of Kusha grass and the Pandavas 
(though not Draupadi) when they are exiled to the 
forest take Ajina for Uttariya.J Dhritarashtra again 
when he retires to the forest puts on both Valkala 
and Ajina. $ Rishis and other recluses of the forest 

* Subhadra wore a red silken cloth when she was first brought 
by Arjuna to Indraprastha and was introduced to Draupadi in the 
dress of a cowherdess. 
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are also described as wearing Valkala and Ajina. 
Strangely enough we have no idea nor information 
as to what grass* used to be utilized for this purpose 
and how the grass could be woven in form similar 
to that of the dhotis usually worn by the Indians. 
In short the epics and hundreds of Sanskrit works 
written since then, speak of Valkalas or grass gar- 
ments used by anchorites; but unfortunately they 
give us very few hints as to the grass used and 
the manner of its being made into clothes. For that 
matter we believe that no genuine grass garments 
of any kind are to be seen anywhere in India in these 
days. There is however no doubt that clothes made 
of grass were actually used in India in ancient 
times. Herodotus assists us at this place and re- 
cords; ^ These Indians wear a garment made of 
rushes which when they have cut the reed from the 
river and beaten it, they afterwards plait like a mat 
and wear it like a corset (Ancient India Herodotus, 
MacCrindle page 2 ) 

The Indians wore sandals of wood and also of 
leather. Rama gave to Bharata Padukas of Kush a 
grass. Arrian says **the Indians wear shoes made of 
white leather and these are elaborately trimmed 
while the soles are variegated and made of great 
thickness.” The kind of shoes worn by tne Indians 
resembled in a remarkable degree the shoes worn by 
the primitive Greeks* 

The Brahmins as a rule probably shaved their 
chin and their head while the Kshatriyas kept the hair 

* It is sometimes believed that those Valkalas were made of 

harks of trees but we have no mention of it in the epics. 
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on both the parts. Anchorites kept matted hair which 
were rarely combed or washed. Rama when he 
started on his life as a recluse had his hair matted 
with the thick milk of a Banyan tree.* Anchorites 
also kept beards. It is strange that the epics do not 
mention in any place any Kshatriya prince or any 
Rishi as having a beard. Perhaps the epics do not 
delight in describing the person as minutely as 
modern poets and novelists do. But Arrian distinct- 
ly states that the Indians wore a beard and that 
they usually coloured it. He remarks ‘‘Some dye 
their beards white tO make them look as white as 
possible but others dye them blue, while some 
others prefer a red tint, some purple, others a rank 
green.*’ The tuft of hair which the orthodox Indians 
leave on the top of their head appears to have been 
so left even in epic days as we find the Shikha on 
the head mentioned in some places in the epics* 
But Rama must have had hair all over his head if he 
could make his hair matted by simply applying to it 
the milk of a Banyan tree.t 
The Indian Aryans thus of the epic period were ex- 
tremely simple in the matter of dress and did not differ 
much from their descendants of modern days as they 
are dressed at home and in the villages. The court 
dress of modern India is doubtless of foreign origin 
being borrowed from the Greeks, the Persians, and 

• ii i i 

■f Curtius Rufus observes “They frequently comb but seldom 
cut the hair of the head. The beard of the chin they never cut 
at all but they shave oft the hair from the rest of the face so that it 
looks polished.”— Invasion of India by Alexander, MacCrindlo 
page 1 88. 
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the Mahomedans and latterly irom the English. 
Both the prince and the peasant were in epic days 
dressed alike, the difference being only in the fineness 
of texture and the material of the cloth. Difference 
of position and avocation was certainly marked by 
difference of dress but it was of a very minor character 
as can be seen from the descriptions of the disguise 
which each of the Pandavas and Draupadi adopted 
when going to Virata’s city. We make no apology for 
quoting these descriptions at length, “There appear- 
ed first, before the Virata king, Yudhisthira in the 
disguise of a Brahmin bearing under his arm golden 
dice, covered by his upper garment; then came Bhima 
disguised as a cook carrying in his hand a ladle, a 
Kbaja and a naked kniie and clothed in black gar- 
ments. Thereafter Draupadi wearing one garment 
only and that too soild and dirty and her fine curling 
hair tied in a knot and concealed on the right side 
appeared in the streets before Sudeshna.” Sahadeva 
in the dress of a cowherd (unfortunately the dress is 
not here described; came next. Then came Arjuna 
in the disguise of a eunuch, decked in female 
ornaments; with long Kundalas in his ears and two 
wristlets and armlets made of conch-shell cohered 
with gold and with hair falling lose over his shcuiders. 
Lastly came Nakula in ihe disguise of a breaker of 
horses; his distinctive dress has also not been de- 
scribed like that of Sahadeva but we may take it he 
had a whip in His hand. The descriptions clearly 
show that all wore the same manner of dress and 
were distinguished very often by the colour of their 
garments and by the distinctive nature of their 
ornaments. 
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The simplicity of the Indian dress was marked 
by the Greeks, but along with it they also marked 
the great liking of the Indians for ornaments. Both 
males and females delighted in wearing ornaments 
and the richness of India in precious stones and 
metals and in pearls enabled them, perhaps engen- 
dered in them the desire, to wear ornaments in pro- 
fusion. Besides gold and silver ornaments which 
were put on by the common people and which were 
also used for decorating cows, horses and elephants, 
princes and princesses, rich men and women put on 
sundry ornaments made of diamonds and pearls. 
India produced what Milton calls ‘ barbaric pearls’ 
in abundance and one Greek author actually accuses 
India of debasing the taste of the whole world by 
creating in people a desire to purchase that useless 
commodity for fancy prices. We proceed to describe 
the ornaments which were usually worne by the 
Indo-Aryans during the epic period. 

Kings wore crowns made of gold and jewels. In 
what form the crowns were cast we are not in a posi- 
tion to state. They were perhaps conical in shape 
their tops being decorated with a resplendent jewel. 
The Indians wore in the ear precious pendants or 
Kundalas as they are called; these were of course 
round. About the neck they wore necklaces of 
pearls or jewels. On the arms they put on the 
Keyuras or Angadas which perhaps covered the 
whole length of the arm as is shown by Indian 
painters while on the wrist they had costly wristlets 
of gold bedecked with jewels. 

Female ornaments were almost the same as male 
ornaments except that they had no mukuia or crown 
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and had special ornaments for the waist and the 
ankles. They had the same Kundalas for the ears, 
the same necklaces perhaps longer which fell over 
the bosom down to the navel, the same armlets or 
Keyuras and wristlets. Round the waist they had 
a Kanchi or girdle which was not as tight as the 
girdle used by Greek women ; the Indian girdle 
is sometimes represented as a Sutra, fine and 
flexible. It perhaps resembled the waist ornament 
worn by Marwari women of modern days. We also 
find that female idols of the Buddhist period have 
a girdle which is not shown as tight but as falling 
loose in front The necklace also in these idols 
is very loi^g and falls invariably over the bosom down 
to the navel* About the ankles women wore the Nupu* 
ras ; perhaps they were inform such that they cover- 
ed the whole upper surface of the feet. We may here 
quote with advantage the famous shloka in the Ra- 
mayana in which Lakshmana on being asked to iden- 
tify Sita’s ornaments says do not know the Keyu- 
ras nor can I recognise the Kundalas. I can identi- 
fy the Nupuras as I saw them always whenever I 
fell at her feet. ” This clearly shows that women had 
Keyuras and Kundalas along with men and had be- 
sides Nupuras on their feet. 

It may be stated here incidentally that the nose 
ornament usually worn by almost all Indian married 
women and called by the name of nailut 

* The Homeric women are also described as wearing long neck> 
laces falling over the bosom, earrings in pierced ears and armlets. 
They however had nothing for the ankles which on account of 
the cold of the country were probably never exposed.- Women of 
Homer by Walter Capt. Perry. 
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does not appear in the epics. The absence of its 
mention is however not a very strong proof to take 
up the position that that ornament did not then 
exist. In fact the epic poets do not seem to delight 
in that minute description of person and dress which 
is the charm and novelty of modern poetry and 
hence the nose-ring has perhaps no record in the 
great ancient epics of India. The same may be 
said of other minor ornaments of modern date such 
as ihushi^ bindi and others. 

These descriptions in the epics are supported by 
the observations of the Greeks. Curtius Rufus, al- 
ready quoted, observes, “ The Indians hang precious 
stones as pendant from their ears and persons of 
high social rank and great wealth deck their wrist 
and upper arm with bracelets of gold. The king lolls 
in a golden palanquin garnished with pearls which 
dangle all around it and he is robed in fine muslin 
embroidered with purple and gold.*’* Strabo observes 
** In contrast with the simplicity they observe in 
other matters they love finery and ornaments. 
They wear dress worked in gold and adorned with 
precious stones and also flowered robes made of 
fine muslin.”t Probably the Indian kings at the end 
of the epic period had borrowed these robes from the 
Persians. 

We shall close, this chapter by noticing the kind 
of seats that were used in epic days. No chairs are 
mentioned in the epics but the people did not usual- 
ly squat on bare ground. They generally used Pt/Aas 
or short foot-stools which in the case of the 

♦Ancient India, Invasion by Alexander, MacCrindle page i88. 

t Ancient India ( Strabo ) by MacCrindle page 57. 
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rich were ornamented with gold and ivory. 
Princes and princesses seated themselves on 
what are called Manchakas or Manchas which may 
be supposed to be Pithas of large dimensions. 
They are always described as covered with costly 
coverings. Probably they were first surmounted 
with cotton cushions and then covered with silken 
or cotton sheets of variegated colours. Thus at 
the time of Draiipadi’s Svayamvara each king is 
shown as seated on a separate Mancha or sofa, as we 
may translate it, of his own, covered over with 
cushions and costly coverlets. Thus also Krishna 
when he goes to the Kaurava Sabha for the purpose 
of mediation is made to sit on a golden Paryanka or 
sofa covered over with various kinds of coverlets.* 
This kind of seat is not now in use except perhaps 
in native states where one comes across the Sarkari 
Gadi arranged in this fashion in Tehsils w'here the 
ruling chief is not personally present. 



CHAPTER VII- 
Manners and Morals. 

We have now a tolerably clear idea of the Indo- 
Aryans, as they must have been during the epic 
period. Coming originally of an Aryan race with a 
tendency to form themselves into castes, they 
were brought into contact with an aboriginal people 
of an entirely different mould, appearance, colour 
and civilization. At first the two races lived apart 
thus emphasising the distinctions of caste, but sub- 
sequently under the second invasion of the Aryans 
there was a sharp commingling of the two races but 
again the feeling of caste asserted its strength and 
the Indian people became a conglomeration of 
hundreds of castes of different degrees of purity of 
blood even during the epic period. A similarly 
great change came over the people in respect of 
food during the same period. Originally a beef- 
eating people they gradually came to abjure flesh 
in general and beef in particular. In this they 
were influenced by their religious tendencies 
and perhaps to some extent by their contact 
with the aborigines of India. So also in point of 
marriage customs there was a blend of two ideas 
the Aryan and the non-Aryan. It is therefore not too 
much to expect that in point of manners and morals 
the Indo-Aryans were gradually differentiated 
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from their brethren of the west in consequence of 
their contact with the aboriginal people of India. 

And first we may refer to the custom of keeping 
concubines which prevailed without any idea of 
blemish attaching to it. Besides marrying many 
wives the Indians kept many concubines also as a 
matter of luxury or as an indication of greatness; 
When Yudhishthira sent his salutations to Dhritara- 
shtra and other Kaurava relations at Hastinapura 
after emerging from obscurity, with Sanjaya who had 
come with a. message of peace from them, he did 
not fail as a dutiful son and brother to express 
his sentiment of respect and affection for the con- 
cubines of his elders and compeers. They are very 
happily described in the following couplet, “Bedeck- 
ed with ornaments, wearing costly garments and full 
of scents, accustomed to happiness and enjoyment 
and yet not dissolute, ask, Sanjaya, of their welfare 
the Vesha women whose sight is pleasing and 
whose conversation is charming.’* ** Probably it 
was the rich and the princes alone who kept concu- 
bines;! the generality of the people lived a chaste and 
unluxurious life. State etiquette and pageantry 
also required the presence of courtezans on every 
auspicious occassion. The Greeks not accustomed 
to these sights thought the Indian kings extremely 
sensual as contrasted with the simplicity of the 

* 1 gf&cu 1 
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t It may be added that this state of things continued down to 
within our memory. It is only latterly that the keeping of 
concubines has come to be looked upon as degrading. 
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people. “The luxury of the kings or as they call it, 
their magnificence, is carried to a vicious extent 
without a parallel in the world. That no form of 
profligacy may be wanting, he is accompanied by 
a long train of courtezans carried in golden palan- 
quins and this troop held a separate place in the 
procession from the queen’s retinue.”* The presence 
of courtezans on every occasion was of course not 
without its influence on the lives of princes and rich 
people though it must be said that the Greeks in 
common with all outsiders formed greatly exaggei- 
ated notions of that influence. As a matter of fact 
the influence of the ladies of the family was always 
very strong and the courtezans usually remained 
only as an appendage of state. 

The Indo-Aryan, however, whether prince or pea- 
sant lived a very simple and healthy life. His morn- 
ing bath and prayer, he never missed. We have 
a very pleasing description of a prince’s doings 
early in the day in chapter 82 of the Dronaparva a 
description which would apply to any modern 
prince of healthy and vigorous habits. “ Awakened 
by the sweet singing of Bhatas and other eulo- 
gists of the Kaurava family to the accompaniment 
of Mridanga, conCh and other sounding instru- 
ments, Yudhisthira rose in the morning and having 
performed the necessary duties went to the bath 
room. One hundred and eight bath servants bathed 
him with sandal-scented water poured out of golden 
pots, after having rubbed him with medicinal 

* MacCrindle's 'Invasion of India by Alexander’ page 189 
(Curtins Rufus.) 
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preparations. He then wound about his head 
a swan-white turban in order to drain oft the wet- 
ness of his head. Besmeared with red sandal wood 
and putting on newly washed clothes and a garland he 
sat for some time doing his Japa, facing the east 
and with his hands clasped in adoration. Entering 
thence the apartment of the sacrificial fire he threw 
into the fire holy Samidhas ( fuel sticks ) accompa- 
nied and purified by Vedic Mantras. He came 
thence into the outer apartment where he received 
old Brahmins learned in the Vedas and gave them 
each honey, fruit and one golden coin and gave 
away one hundred decorated horses and cows. He 
then saw and touched auspicious things such as 
Akshata plates, golden pots etc, and came out into 
the second outer court where servants brought for 
him a golden throne. Steated thereon, the servants 
placed before him pearl ornaments all white in 
colour and with these he decked himself. With pearl 
ornaments on him and with white Chamaras with 
golden handles waving over him he looked so as to 
cause pain to his enemies. Thus he sat for a while 
listening to the singing of musicians and bards when 
the Pratihari or usherer, a young man with Kunda- 
las in his ears, a sword by his side and his body 
covered with corslet came in, went on his knees, 
saluted the king by touching the ground with his 
head and announced the arrival of Krishna and 
Arxjuna.*’ The passage depicts the inner life of 
Jdings and the manner of bowing to them by servants 
cry vividly and we are brought face to face with 
court life as it must have been at least 2200 years 
ago if not earlier. 
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With courtei^ans surrounding the princes at 
almost all hours and yet with the influence of the 
Zenana unabated, with an extreme fondness for 
luxury and ornaments and yet practising early rising 
and early bathing, the Indian princes similarly 
showed the contrast of drinking and gambling habits 
combined with a high moral calibre. In this they 
resembled perhaps the ancient German lords. A 
Kshatriya could not refuse to play with dice if 
called upon to do so, nor could he refuse perhaps a 
bowl if offered to him. We have already adverted 
to these habits in a previous chapter and would 
simply remark here that addiction to drink and dice 
was a vice of the Kshatriyas only. In strange com- 
bination with it again was their high sense of honour 
and truthfulness. We have referred to this subject 
also incidentally in the chapter on caste. The 
Indian’s love of truth was proverbial and even the 
Greeks were struck with the truthfulness of the 
Indian people at so late a date as the invasion of 
India by Alexander. 

Allied with this trait of truthfulness of the Indians 
was their outspokenness. TheMahabharata abounds 
with instances of outspokenness which would stag- 
ger an ordinary courtier in these days. The dialogues 
in that great epic derive a peculiar charm from the 
freedom and fearlessness exhibited in the speeches, 
whoever the speaker may be. It would be outside 
the scope of this work to give examples and we wo told 
only mention the dialogues in the Adiparva am 
the occasion of the tournament, in the Sabhaparv" 
at the time of the imperial sacrifice and again at the 
time of gambling, in the Udyogaparva at the time of 
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Krishna’s mediation and the dialogue in the Drona> 
parva after Drona was killed, which the curious 
readers might refer to for illustration. Lying and 
flattery were not characteristic of the Indian 
people at least during the epic period. 

Naturally the Indians were not stolid but their 
feelings exhibited themselves in their actions. To 
press the palms of the hands or to gnash the teeth 
in anger, to wave garments or to strike each other’s 
palms in joy, to weep of sorrow, to swear in revenge, 
these* and other actions expressive of a man’s feel* 
ings which in modern India would perhaps be sup* 
posed to betoken levity, were the ordinary actions 
of men high and low. Like strong and free 
they were powerful in their likes and dislikes and 
expressed their approbation or anger fearlessly and 
without restraint. 

They did not take a despondent view of the 
world but relied on individual exertions far more 
than their descendants do. The controversy as to 
whether destiny is superior or man's energy and 
industry, has often been touched and discussed in the 
Mahabharata and the superiority of man’s efforts ii 
asserted every time. Constant action combined with 
rectitude is preached in the first line of the con* 
eluding shloka of the very first chapter in the 
Mahabharata and that line “Rely on righteousness 
while you constantly exert yourself’ or such lines 
as “ Ambition is the root of prosperity and gain," 
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^'An ambitious man enjoys ever-lasting happiness,”* 
may well serve for a motto in life among any people. 
In the Anusbasanaparva chapter 6 where the ques- 
tion whether effort is superior or luck, is asked of 
Bhisbma who decides in favour of the former, some of 
his observations are very shrewd. " Even the gods 
and heavenly bodies have attained to their high posi- 
tion by tbeir actions. Wealth does not go to a man 
who does not know how to give or to enjoy or to work 
or to strike or to practise abstinence. The man who 
relies on luck and does not work becomes unhappy 
like a woman who gets an impotent husband.” In 
chapter ii in reply to the question where the goddess 
of wealth resides, Bhishma answers “ foremost of all, 
in the man who is active and energetic and not given 
up to anger, whose powers of work are great, and 
never in the man who is idle.”t Possibly this charac- 
teristic temperament of the people had undergone a 
change by the end of the epic period. The extreme 
heat of the country and the abundance of produce 
from the land, associated, inconsistent as it may 
appear, with the poverty of a section of the teeming 
population ot the plains wrought a change in the 
temperament of the people and we find the following 
shloka in the Mahabharata typifying the inactive and 
fate-relying habit of mind in the Yaksha-Prashna 
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episode which we have already shown to be an in 
terpolation of Sauti “He rejoices, Oh Yakshal who 
even though at . the inverval oi five or six days 
cooks vegetables only at bis own bouse and having 
no debts undertakes no journey.”* 

The Indo-Aryans were however at the beginning 
of the epic period like all young and free peoples 
energetic and active, truthful and outspoken 
They were a free people emphatically and treated 
none as slaves, neither foreigners nor any of their 
own people. Greek authors notice this characteristic 
of the Indian society with admiration. They also 
notice the frugal and simple life which was lived 
by the generality of the Indians with perhaps the 
exception of the kings or the Kshatriyas who indul- 
ged in drink and gambling. Theft was almost un- 
known among the Indians. Megasthenes notes with 
surprise that “ in the camp of Sandracottus consist- 
ing of four lakhs of men only a few thefts were report- 
ed per day not exceeding two hundred drachmas in 
value. The people had few laws and respected them. 
They required no seals nor witnesses to their bonds 
as tbe Greeks did. They seldom went to the law 
courts and whenever they made deposits they con- 
fided each other.” Testimony like this recorded by 
contemporary Greek visitors speaks volumes in favour 
of tbe uprightness and honesty of tbe Indian people 
in general during the epic period. How and when 
tbe Indians lost this character it is an interesting 
question for the historian oi India to tackle but one 
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vrhtch we must leave undiscussed as we are not 
concerned with it in this book. 

Particular peculiarities of particular clans are 
however noticed in the Mahabharata where Kama 
quarrels with Shalya and upbraids him for the short- 
comings of his people ( Karnaparva chapter 45, > 
“The Panchalas are well known for their study of 
the Vedas, the Kauraveyas for their religiousness, 
the Matsyas for their truthfulness, and the Shaura- 
senas for their sacrifices. But the eastern people 
are noted for their Shudra habits, the Deccanis for 
their irreligiousness, the Vahikas or Punjabis for 
their thievish habits and the Surashtras for theii 
mixture of castes.* 

High moral character has been extoUed in the 
Mahabharata above every thing. It is high moral 
character which makes a Brahmin a Brahmin as has 
been said at several places. A Brahmin is not a Bra^^ 
hmin if he has not the character of a Brahmin; that is 
the lesson which the Mahabharata tries to inculcate.t 
* insl tm. 1 
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In the Vanaparva. we have the same statement more than once. 
The following is an interesting statement on the same subject. 
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And how is wealth and prosperity obtained ? “ By 
character” is the answer of the Mahabharata incul- 
cated by the episode of Prahrada and Indra told in 
Sbantiparva chapter 124. It is a beautiful episode 
and is directed to emphasise a great principle. 
Prahrada saw Shila or character leave his body and 
immediately saw Shri or Prosperity also leaving 
him “Who art thou and whither art thou going" he 
asked. “I am Prosperity and I live where character 
abides and so do righteousness, truth and strength. 
You have given away character to Indra and these 
also have left you and gone to Indra.” 

As they tried to live a noble life so did the Aryans 
of India strive to die a noble death. To die at home 
on a bed was the worst calamity that could befall a 
Kshatriya. His death -bed was properly either the 
battlefield or the forest.* So said Duryodhana 
when in the fight with the Pandavas his cause was 
getting hopeless and he was counselled submission. 
The Kshatriyas loved to die fighting while those that 
could not die so, retired to the forest when old age 
grew upon them and died in the performance of 
austerities. Thus did Dhritarashtra die and thus the 
Pandavas also. The Brahmins equally disdained to 
die of disease at home and the heroic put an end 
to their lives by burnig themselves on a sacred p}TC 
or by Mahaprastbana or by drowning ; others retired 
to the forest or became Sanyasis. These state- 
ments are supported by the instances which Greek 
writers have recorded of two Indian philosophers who 
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burned themselves, when they fell sick, on a pyre of 
faggots.* Herodotus also records the custom among 
some Indians that ** when any of them falls into any 
distemper, he goes and lies down in the desert; 
and no one takes any thought about him whether 
dead or alive. "t Herodotus is speaking here plain- 
ly of the philosophers for he adds “ They neither 
kill any thing that has life nor sow any thing but 
live upon herbs pd do not dwell in houses.’* 
The Brahmins and the Kshatriyas who died a death 
like this scarcely cared for burial. 

It may perhaps seem strange that the Mahabha- 
rata nowhere states that the dead bodies of warriors 
who fell in battle on each successive day were 
disposed of or otherwise cared for the same night* 
On the contrary it appears that these dead bodies 
were allowed to be eaten away by birds or beasts of 
prey. Even bodies of kings and great men like- 
Duryodbana, Kama and Orona are not represented 
as duly disposed of at once either by burial or by 
burning, and in the scene depicted by Gandhari 

* The following particulars are recorded by Strabo about 
Kalanos’ self-destruction, ** When he became sick at Pasargadai, 
this being the first sickness he ever had, he put an end to himself in 
his 73rd year without heeding the entreaties of the king. A pyre 
was raised and a golden couch placed upon it. He then laid 
himself down thereon and having covered himself up was burned 
te death. Others say that a chamber of wood was constructed 
and filled with the leaves of trees and that a pyre having been 
made upon the roof he was shut up in it according to his direc* 
tions after the procession with which he had been accompanied, 
that he then flung himself upon the pyre and was consumed like 
a beam of wood along with it.” 

t Ancient India by MacCrindle page 2 (Herodotus). 
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wherein she describes the battlefield after the fight 
was over, we are told that jackals and vultures 
dragged the bodies and the bones hither and thither. 
This incomprehensible state of things is however 
explained by a remarkable shloka in the Shanti- 
parva chapter 98 wherein it is stated that a brave 
man who dies fighting is not to be wept for nor is 
food or water to be given to him, nor should one 
bathe or be in mourning for him * This evidently 
shows that his death was treated in quite a differ- 
ent manner from an ordinary death and the usual 
ceremonies did not take place with regard to him. 
It is therefore inconsistent when we are told further 
on that Yudhishthira and others did pour oblations 
of water for the dead after the ten days fighting 
was over, on the banks of the Ganges and also bad 
the dead bodies of those killed in battle burnt. (See 
the last two chapters of Striparva.) It seems absurd 
also that the dead bodies of Drona, Kama and 
Duryodhana of which no care is shown to have been 
taken could have been identified many days after. 
It therefore seems probable that these chapters are 
as we have already hinted in our book on the 
Mahabharata additions subsequently made by 
Sauti. 

The following peculiarities have been recorded 
by the Greeks regarding the cutsoms of the Indians 
in this connection. The Indians do not rear any 
monuments to the dead but consider the virtues 
which men have displayed in life and the songs in 
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which their praises are celebrated sufficient to pre* 
serve their memory after death.” Strabo records 
that at Taxila or thereabout the custom prevailed 
of throwing the dead body to be devoured by 
vultures.* This statement is interesting in two 
ways. It lends a very great support to our theor> 
that the heroes who died on the battle-field of 
Kurukshetra were allowed to be devoured by beasts 
and birds of prey as a matter of honour and a special 
burial ; secondly the customs of some races of the 
Punjab were so far allied to the customs of the 
Iranians that we are driven to the conclusion that 
they still retained their connection with the Iranian 
Aryans beyond the Indus or that these were later 
colonies from Iran. The former surmise is more 
probable and it is for this reason we believe that 
the Indo-Aryans of the Gangetic valley who had 
changed their customs looked down upon the 
conservative Aryans of the Punjab as heterodox. 
It may be stated that except in the Punjab the 
custom of burning the dead was prevalent through- 
out India and was evidently an improvement over 
the old custom of allowing a dead body to be eaten 
by vultures. 

We shall now proceed to notice some of the 
minor customs and manners of the Indians. 
The favourite conveyance among the rich was the 
elephant. Arrian observes that “ the animals used 
by the common sort for riding are camels* horses 
and asses while the wealthy use elephants, for this 
is the animal which carries royalty. The convey- 

* Andeot India, Megasthenes ; by MacCrindle page 68. 

* Andent India. Strabo-by Mac Crindle page 69. 
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ance which ranks next in honour is the chariot and 
foun The camel ranks third ; while to be drawn 
by a single horse is considered no distinction at 
all”* Arjuna, Bhishma and other great warriors are 
shown to have driven in a chariot and four though 
such conveyances are not now in use. The single 
horse ecca of northern India is undoubtedly the 
oldest surviving conveyance, being in form and 
construction like the chariot described in the epics. 
Asses again are not now used for conveyance ; 
but there is no doubt that they were used for 
drawing chariots in epic days. In the Adiparva we 
are told that Purochana was sent in a chariot 
drawn by asses to Varanavata.t It seems that 
bullocks were not much used for conveyance. But 
they were used to draw load waggons for 

eight eight-bullocked carts are said to have 

followed Ashvatthama with the munitions of 
fighting. In the Mahabarata we have a very 
detailed description as to how even kings took care 
of their herds of cattle. Every king maintained 
large herds of cattle in suitable forest patches and 
there were periodical visits by them in person to 

their places. In Virataparva Nakula goes dis* 

guised as a cowherd to king Virata and tells him 
that he v/as in charge of king Yudhishthira’s 
hundreds and thousands of herds containing each 

* Ancient India (Arrian) by MacCrindle page 222. 

The commentator thinks that Rasabha here means mules whose 
proper name is iTOFf} a word also found in the Mahabharata. 
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one thousand bovine animals, that he knows how to 
increase the number of cattle and to prevent the 
appearance of disease among them, that he knows 
the marks of excellent oxen by smelling whose 
urine even a barren woman brings forth a child.”* 
Again in chapter 240 we are told that Duryodhana 
went to see his herds of cattle in Dvaitavana and 
pitched his camp near the Ghosha or herdsmen’s 
village. He then saw the bulls and cows by 
hundreds and thousands and marked them by signs 
and number and marked the calves also and saw the 
cows which had just calved. He then particularly 
marked bulls that were three years old (probably 
these were specially lit for draft and food purposes). 
He then held sports, heard the singing and watched 
the dancing of the cowherds and their women* 
He then hunted wild animals like gavayas, boars 
and bears whom the cowherds, by beating the 
jungle, drove in front of the king.f 
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This shows that the manner of hunting was nearly 
the same as it is now. Here we may also quote the 
description oi a king’s hunting given by Megasthenes. 
‘’Crowds of women surrounded him and outside 
of this circle spearmen are ranged. The road is 
marked off with ropes and it is death for a man and 
a woman alike to pass within the ropes. Men with 
drums and gongs lead the procession. The king 
hunts in the enclosures and shoots arrows from a 
platform. At his side stand two or three armed 
women. If he hunts in the open grounds he hunts 
from the back of an elephant.”* Hunting was a 
favourite pastime with the Kshatriyas and even effete 
kings hunted in enclosures specially made and with 
special safeguards. 

The Indians were fond of singing. The following, 
linet contains a beautiful simile based on the 
knowledge of the properties of the gamut. 
*' The faultless Panchali said to Bbima in pleasing 
tones, like a Vina sounding the Gandhara note.” 
The stringed instrument most in use was the Vina 
which with its four steel strings when properly tuned 
always raises in the end the Gandhara note. 
It might seem strange to modern Hindu ears that 
music was taught to females, vix., singing and even 
dancing. The daughter of Virata in the company 
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of several fellow students of the same sex was taught 
singing and dancing by Brihannada. Arjuna dis- 
guised as Brihannada said shall teach singing and 
dancing of different kinds and playing on instruments, 
to the females of Virata’s family In Virata’s 
palace there was a special hall for girls to learn dan- 
cing. This shows a state of society very different 
from our own. Females were also taught letters 
and philosophy and Draupadi is often called by 
the author by the epithets pandita or learned and 
brahmavadini or conversant with Brahma. This shows 
a very far advanced state of female education; the 
only remarkable thing is that such education was 
’given at home by relatives such as parents or 
brothers or by teachers specially engaged who were 
of the Brihannada class. 

The question whether the purdah system prevailed 
among the ancient Indo-Aryans or not may conve- 
niently be noticed here. It seems that the system 
is very old though it must be added that it was of 
a different character from the Mahomedan system. 
The practice of secluding women is undoubtedly 
of a very ancient date in India. Though there are no 
references to it in the Greek accounts of India ( as 
probably the Greeks had a similar system among 
themselves ) yet there are certain clear indica- 
tions of it in both the epics. The following shloka 
from the Ramayana is most important in this 
connection t When Rama asked Lakshmana to 
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bring Sita on foot in the midst of the assemblage 
of monkeys and Rakshasas, they were all amazed 
but Rama said “In calamity, in marriage and at the 
time of sacrifice a woman’s coming into sight is not 
objectionable.” Ordinarily therefore women did not 
appear in public. At the time of marriage, especially 
when it was a Svayamvara, the bride appeared in 
public properly enough; so also at the time of sacri- 
fice. In times of calamity too she is helpless. The Ma- 
homedan purdah does not allow even these excep- 
tions. We find that Draupadi appeared before 
the assemblage of the princes at the time of the 
Svayamvara. Again when she was gambled away and 
had become a slave as it were, she was taken to the 
gambling hall by Dusshasana. As Sairandhri she 
walked openly in the streets of Virata’s city. In her 
residence in the forest too it appears she was not 
veiled as that was perhaps considered to be a 
time of calamity. So was probably Sita in her 
cottage at Panchavati unveiled. Otherwise neither 
could have excited the passions of their abductors 
( Jayadratha and Ravana ). So also when at the end 
of the general battle Duryodhana’s last commander- 
in-chief Shalya was killed and Duryodhana fled 
from the battle-field the women of his harem fled 
to Hastinapura unrestrained by purdah. The poet 
observes “Women who had not been seen even by 
the sun in their houses, ordinary men saw return- 
ing to the city.”* Again when after Duryodhana was 
killed in the mace fight and the war was over 
Dhritarashtra, his aged father, with his widowed 
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daugbters-in4aw came out of Hastinapura and went 
to the Ganges to pour libations of water, the poet 
observes * ‘Women who before were not seen even 
by the gods being now widowed were seen by ordi- 
nary mortals. These letting off their hair and 
thrownig away their ornaments, clad in one cloth 
only, came out of the city like unprotected women, 

It seems that the second piece of cloth used by 
women and called Uttariya usually served to cover 
the face though it did not conceal the whole 
body. Perhaps women gradually came to use 
a third piece of cloth which concealed the 
whole body and which Kalidasa in his Shakuntala 
calls by the name of Avagunthana. We do not 
remember to have come across that word in the 
Mahabharata. As we have often said, this nega- 
tive fact is not of much value, but in the Mahabha- 
rata when Shakuntala is brought before the king 
in his court with her son she does not appear to 
be concealed by Avagunthana; for the poet describes 
her when repudiated “as in her rage with lips throb- 
bing and eyes blood-red looking at the king askance 
as if she would consume him.f Probably 
Brahmin girls did not use purdah or Avagunthana 
and used the Uttariya only to partially conceal 
their face and their body and so also perhaps the 
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Vaisbya and Sbudra women; tbe purdab as such 
was observed strictly by Ksbatriya women at all 
times except tbe occasions mentioned in tbe first 
quoted sbloka. 

Such was undoubtedly the case when the epics 
were last recast i. e. between 300 to 100 Bt C. 
It is possible to suggest that at the beginning 
of the epic period what was the exception was 
the rule and that Aryan and non-Aryan women 
observed no purdah in India. The fact that at 
present no purdah is observed by the people 
south of the Vindhyas is in some respect favour- 
able to such an idea. Nay it is this fact which 
first suggested the generally accepted belief that 
purdah was introduced by the Mahomedans That 
belief is as we have shown not based on history. 
But it may be that purdah may have been intro- 
duced into northern India by the Greeks or earlier 
still by the Persians. Before that date probably 
purdah did not exist in India and the freedom of 
women in this respect to the south of the Nerbudda 
remained unaffected. It is also true that the women 
in the Mababharata move and speak freely as 
if they are unhampered by any purdah. The con- 
versations between Krishna and Draupadi espe- 
cially and their conduct towards each other shows 
that at least in the family circle and with friends 
there was no purdah at all. Moreover the shlokas 
quoted above from the Mababharata which go to 
Show that purdab was strictly observed are found 
in chapters which appear to be, on independent 
grounds, additions made by Sauti who living about 
the dsys of Chandragupta was accustomed to see 
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the women of the rich people and princes entirely 
secluded. We may remark en passant that while in 
Kalidasa and down to this day the women never 
address their husbands by name but adopt some such 
word as Atyaputra ( perhaps translatable as the 
son of the father-in-law ” ) or as in modern India 
mere Aho ( oh ), in the epics we find Draupadi and 
Sita, Dama}ranti and Savitri calling their husbands 
by their names and in the singular.* It seems 
clear therefore that the relations of husband and 
wife and men and women generally were freer and 
more unrestrained, at the beginning of the epic 
period than towards the end of it. 

The Indians were fond of planting gardens especi- 
ally mango groves which in the sun-parched plains of 
northern India must always have been a favourite 
resort of people, both men and women, in the hot 
season. The following shloka shows how groves 
were successfully made to bear fruit in a very short 
time. “ The son of Subhadra killed one hundred 
sons of princes in battle who fell like a garden of 
five years old mango-trees about to bear fruit cut 
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down.’** There are descriptions of gardens all over 
the country in both the epics which it would be tedi- 
ous to refer to here. The Champa garden to the 
north of the capital of the Angas and the Priyaka 
tree garden at Ujjain have elsewhere been spoken of. 
It was also a custom, which has unfortunately fallen 
into disuse now, for the young girls of a town to go 
to these gardens for airing and playf in the evening. 
It was also considered of great merit to plant 
groves of trees usually mango trees in the vicinity 
of towns and cities which could be used as plea- 
sure resorts for men and women. 

Some peculiar traits of particular peoples may 
now be noticed. The people of the south 
such as the Pandya, Kerala and other countries are 
described as decked with garlands having red teeth 
wearing clothes dyed in diverse colours and having 
bodies besmeared with powder. ^ The last mention- 
ed custom seems to have been more general but does 
not now survive. The Vahikas or the people of the 
Punjab are derided in both the Mahabharata and 
the Ramayana ( as has elsewhere been noticed ) for 
their habit of drinking water with their hands. It 
is considered irreligious to drink water from the 
cavity of one’s hands joined together and only poor 
people do so even in these days. 
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Chapter 228 of the Shantiparva contains an ex- 
cellent description of the manners and morals 
of well-conducted and ill-conducted people as 
they were then conceived to be and we shall 
close this chapter by giving a free trans- 
lation of the latter portion of it In lapse of 
time the Danavas became ill-conducted. When 
wise men told stories of good men in the past, 
worthless men laughed at them and envied them. 
Young men ceased to give respect to elders by rising 
up and saluting them. Free men being reduced to 
do servants* work were shameless enough to praise 
themselves for it Those who became rich by evil 
deeds became the idols of the people. They bawled 
loudly at nights. Fire ceased to burn brightly. Sons 
transgressed the orders of parents; the non-Aryans 
transgressed those of the Aryans. People ceased 
to regard mothers, fathers, teachers, old men, guests 
and preceptors as persons to be revered. Nor did 
they take care of their children. People began to 
eat food without giving gifts and oblations and 
without giving portions to the gods, to the manes and 
to guests. Cooks did not observe cleanliness in 
the preparation of food, nor, kept it properly 
covered. They ate minor kinds of grain and the 
flesh of crows and rats. Milk was kept uncovered and 
they touched clarified butter without having 
washed themselves. The housewife did not look 
to the furniture in the house nor the pots nor the 
implements of husbandry. They did not repair the 
breaches in the walls nor did they give water and 
grain to the cattle that were tied. They ate eata«> 
bles without giving portions to children or to the 
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servants. They made milk^ sesamum, flesh, 
Apupa and Shashkuli preparations of food for their 
own enjoyment and ate flesh of animals which were 
not sacrificed to the gods. They rose after sunrise 
and slept before sunset. Non-Aryans hated Aryans 
^nd Ashrama people hated those who were without 
Ashrama. Castes became intermixed and cleanliness 
was not attended to. No difference was observed 
between men learned in the Vedas and men ignorant 
of them. Servants put on garlands and ornaments and 
fine dress and assumed the ways of walking, standing 
and seeing of great men. Friends even when called 
upon did not assist friends and for the sake of an iota 
of their own profit caused them great loss. They de- 
spoiled each other and traded falsely. Shudras prac- 
tised penance and learnt the Vedas. Men learned in 
the Vedas ploughed the fields and fools ate feasts at 
Shraddha. Instead of teachers sending pupils on ser- 
vice and teaching them they themselves asked them 
questions. The daughter-in-law gave orders to servants 
in the presence of the father and mother in law and 
calling upon her husband spoke to him and com- 
manded him. The father tried to keep the mind of the 
son pleased or lived an unhappy life in the same 
house. Friends often laughed at others and became 
enemies though they were themselves formerly 
assisted by them. Men became ungrateful, unbeliev- 
ing and sinful and ate food which was prohibited.” 
These sentences bring out vividly before our eyes 
the idea of a demoralised state of society as con- 
ceived by the Aryans about the end of the epic 
period, and we feel that it is not, except in certain 
broad points, far different from our own. 



CHAPTER VIIL 
General Political Condition. 

As some great Railway line starting from a terminus 
bifurcates at an intermediate station into two sec- 
tions, one going say towards the north and the other 
towards the south and as the last extremities of the 
two sections are eventually separated from each other 
by hundreds of miles, so do the Indo-Aryan and 
the Greek civilizations probably starting from some 
common place bifurcate at a certain point. For 
while at remote times we recognise points of resem- 
blance between the two, later on they are as divergent 
from each other as the north is from the south. 
We are particularly struck by this peculiar cha- 
racter, viz,, original similarity and ultimate complete 
divergence, in the development of the two peoples 
with regard to their political condition. The same 
remark doubtless applies to them in the matter of 
food, dress and manners but in politics and in philo- 
sophy as we shall show hereafter, the two races 
appear very near each other at the dawn of history 
but are wide apart from each other by the end of the 
epic period. 

If we minutely scan the political condition of 
India at the beginning of the epic period we shall 
find that India then consisted, like Greece, of a 
number of freedom-loving peoples or clans settled in 
small patches of territory, distinguished by separate 
names either derived from their chief towns or frctta 
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some distinguished king of theirs. One who is 
acquainted only with modern kingdoms, is sometimes 
surprised to see how a small country like Greece 
could consist of so many city-states all independent 
of one another. In India however with its vast 
expanse the numerous states were probably of 
greater extent, yet insignificant when compared with 
those of modern kingdoms. All these various clans 
in India as in Greece belonged to the same race 
worshipped the same deities and spoke dialects of the 
same language. They were with minor differences 
also one in manners and religion and had unrestric- 
ted marriage relations with one another. But 
politically they were all independent and almost 
always at enmity with one another and yet they 
respected one another’s independence scrupulously. 
Although one clan might defeat another and 
almost crush it it rarely tried to efface it altoge- 
ther. This state of things continued in India from 
before the beginning of the epic period down to 
very nearly its close. Probably in the beginning 
small tribes entered the country from the north- 
west and settled in favourable tracts of the country 
from the Punjab along the Himalayas down to 
Kosala and Videha. The tribes of the second in- 
vasion, as we have elsewhere shown, did not try to 
suppress these old peoples but went lower down and 
occupied tracts of the country along the Jumna and 
the Chambal, in Malwa and Gujarat. A very large 
number of peoples or states thus sprang up and 
are frequently mentioned in the epics. Megasthenes 
himself enumerated ii8 tribes which is not at 
all strange from the fact that Alexander had 
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to conquer so many tribes and peoples in 
the Punjab and Sindh that we at this date almost 
wonder how there could have been so many 
different peoples in these two tracts only. Probably 
the ancient Indo-Aiyans like the Greeks had no idea 
of large kingdoms and their states were sometimes 
so small as to consist, like those in Greece, of a town 
and the small extent of territory round it which its 
people could cultivate. It need not therefore be 
wondered at, that when Yudhishtbira offered peace to 
his enemies, he pitched his demand so low as to ask for 
five towns only. They wanted each brother to have 
one town at least to rule over and that would satisfy 
their Kshatriya ambition. The same feeling to some 
extent exists down to this day. The Rajput whp 
has an almost innate desire to rule, is content if he 
has one village at least where his will is supreme. The 
following shloka shows clearly that in almost every 
town there were separate kings at the beginning of 
the epic period. Yudhishthira who is aspiring to be 
the emperor of India says, “There are kings in 
every house who enjoy themselves but they have 
not attained to the rank of emperor for that title is 
difficult to obtain. ” * That there were kings in 
every town, also shows that the emperor or superior 
lord of whom we shall speak shortly, did never des- 
troy these small kingdoms entirely but always con- 
tented himself with the receipt of tributelbr mere 
presents. It is stated in the Shantiparva that a 
conquered king should never be displaced altogether. 
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He should be placed on the throne again or if he is 
killed his jninor son or some relative. The various 
*‘digvijayas*' of Yudhishthira and Duryodhana did not 
result in any extension of their territories. The 
neighbouring kingdoms were made to feel their 
power and to acknowledge their suzerainty. It 
is thus that we find the same clans mentioned in the 
Brahmanas and the Upanishads through the epic 
period down to very near its close. The Kashis 
the Koshalas, the Videhas, the Chedis, the Shaura* 
senis, the Kurus, the Panchalas, the Matsyas, the 
Vrishnis, the Bhojas, the Malavas, the Kshudrakas, 
the Madras, the Kekayas, the Gandharas, the Sindhus, 
the Sauviras, the Kambojas, the Kushinaras, the 
Kiratas, the Anartas and many others are names 
which we meet from the Brahmanas down to the 
Buddhistic days. The country is usually named after 
the people or clan and the word when denoting the 
country is always used in the plural. Kashi is a name 
derived from the city but more often the name is 
derived from some renowned king like Kuru or 
Shurasena. 

In these numerous small states or peoples the 
form of government was usually kingly. As in the 
beginning of Greek history there were in almost 
every town tyrants or kings, so in India too there 
were usually kings in these small states. But the 
people were, as in Greece, free especially the Brah- 
mins who never subjected themselves completely 
to the authority of the kings; and the people were 
consulted on all occasions of importance. We find 
a very remarkable instance of this in the Ramayana. 
When Dasharatha proposes to appoint Rama as Yuva- 
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raja or crown prince, he calls an assembly of Brah* 
mins and Kshatriyas, of merchants and agriculturists 
and proposes the question to the assembled people 
and asks their opinion. The description in the 
Ramayana of the scene is so very vivid that it docs 
not seem imaginary but is based on something 
that is real. * If there are any doubts on this point 
they are all cleared when we are told that after 
Kama’s exile and Dasharatha’s death, the people 
were again called in concla\'e and consulted as to 
what should be done next. The assembly consisted 
of the ** dvijas, *’ viz,^ the Brahmins, the Kshatriyas 
and the Vaishyas who consulted with the ministers 
of the state.t In the absence of Bharata and Rama 
they even suggested the election of another king. 
The power of the king was thus not absolute but 
was guided and controlled by the will of the people 
especially the Aryan people. The kingly power was 
in its infancy and the people could elect a king if 
they chose and found it necessary. 

The kingly form of government was also not 
universal though it was the usual form. We find 
in India as in Greece, oligarchies and even republics. 
The council of elders in the state did every thing 
that was done by a king. We do not find direct 
evidence of this kind of government in the epics; 
but the Greek writers speak of many republics and 
the Buddhist accounts of the way in which things 
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were managed at Kapilavastu among the Shakyas 
and the Licchavis clearly show that there were 
oligarchies or government by the elders among 
many clans. The Mahabharata speaks very often of 
Ganas and Ganapatis and we are disposed to iden* 
tify these with clans with oligarchical or republican 
governments with their elected kings. What meaning 
the words which so frequently occur in 

the Mahabharata carry, we have not been able to de- 
termine. We find that in the conquest of the north 
Arjuna conquered these people.* Probably these seven 
clans are the same as the samsaptaka people spoken 
of in the Dronaparva, As dwellers in mountains, 
and of freedom-loving habits, we may identify 
them with the modern Afridi and other clans 
of the north-west border. These are from times 
immemorial noted for their bravery, their pre- 
datory habits and their love of independence 
combined with a republican form of government. 
The commentator who has no idea as to the 
republican or oligarchical forms of government does 
not stop to explain the term. There are again 
several references as to how a man can rise to the po- 
sition of the head of a Gana and it seems clear that 
the Ganapati’s was an important position to which 
people aspired to attain. We are therefore disposed 
to identify these Ganas with republican clans and 
the Ganapatis with their elected archons. 

It is from this point that the divergence in the 
political development of the east and the west can be 
marked. In India the power of kings gradually 
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became absolute and divine and the privileges and 
rights of the people gradually ceased to exist. In 
the west the Greeks developed their ideas about 
government in such a healthy manner that to 
this day the example of the republic of Athens is 
the guiding star of all republican institutions of 
the world. It is difficult to find out the causes of 
this divergence in development nor is it within the 
purpose and the scofie of this book to explain this 
phenomenon. Probably the increasing rigour of 
caste restrictions made the generality of the people 
neglect or forget their duties and rights as citizens 
of the state. It became the duty of none but the 
Kshatriyas to concern themselves with the govern* 
ment of the people. The inclusion again of the 
predominent Sbudra class within the community 
tended to the same result for the Shudras who 
formed a large part of the subjects were consigned 
to labour and would not be allowed the privilege 
of being consulted on political questions. The 
growth of population in the plains also probably 
contributed to increase the power of kings. 
When the clan was small and homogeneous, it 
was possible to consult its members and its mem* 
bers could take an intelligent part in the political 
affairs of the state. But when the community be* 
came so extensive as to be unwieldy, kings would 
naturally gain power in the absence of those con* 
trivances which modern states have invented to 
secure government by extensive populations. We 
shall content ourselves with indicating these causes 
and leave the subject for further elucidation to some 
other occasion. 
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The small communities of people in the hilly tracts 
of the west who were more homogeneous, and mostly 
of Aryan descent and among whom there was verylittle 
substratum of the Shudra or aboriginal population 
remained independent in spirit and oligarchical in 
government The extensive kingdoms in the east 
of India like the Magadhas on the other hand with 
their overcrowded population of non-Aryan or 
mixed descent became more and more despotic. 
A remarkable confirmation of this view is to be 
found in that interesting passage from the Aitareya 
Brahmana which Mr. Dutta has quoted in his 
** Ancient Indian Civilization.*’ Except in this light 
we can not possibly understand its true spirit and 
meaning “The kings in the east attained the 
title of Samraj or emperor, those in the south were 
called Bhojas or enjoyers, the people in the west 
however were without kings, while those in the 
middle country were called kings only.” The people 
in the east were gradually coming under despotic 
government; those in the west were still free and 
self-governed. 

The title Samraj which we find actually applied 
in the Upanishads to Janaka, a king of the Videhas, 
gradually came to mean king of kings. The monarchs 
in the east not only became powerful .but began 
to aspire to the title of king of kings. A curious 
origin of this title of Samraj or emperor is given in 
a speech of Krishna, when king Yudhishthira of 
Indraprastha, the city of the Pandavas, aspired to 
assume that title. The chapter is well-worth quoting 
as a whole as it gives the political condition of the 
time which we may take to be a little prior to the 
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rise of Buddhism or it may be the beginning of 
the epic period. ‘‘The Kshatriyas who survived 
the massacre by Jamadagnya combined and made 
this a rule, the Lunar and Solar races and others all 
agreeing to it The races born of Ila and Ikshvaku 
are one hundred in number as you know. In the 
line of Yayati the Bhojas are numerous all over the 
four quarters. At present the kings have elected 
Jarasandha as their emperor as he is the most 
powerful of all kings. He therefore enjoys the 
middle land. The valiant king Shishupala has 
become his commander-in-chief and Vakradanta 
king of the Karushas, his assistant Bhagadatta king 
of the Yavanas of the west the master of innumer- 
able forces, and one who holds in subjection Muru 
and Naraka is neutral. In the south-west Kunti- 
Bhoja Purujit is alone your friend. But Bhishmaka 
together with Vasudeva king of the Vangas and 
Paundra-Kiratas is inclined towards Jarasandha. 
And lastly most of the kings of the north like the 
Panchala, Shurasena, Matsya and others have 
fled to the west and south through fear of Jara- 
sandha. We ourselves, numerous and powerful 
as we are, have left Mathura and have taken refuge 
in the fort of Kushasthali on the Raivataka hill a 
fort which is so impregnable that it can be defended 
even by women. There we live debarred from the 
middle land for which we sigh.’** The middle land 
was the favourite land of the Aryans of India and 
from it Jarasandha had expelled Krishna. All other 
kings however had bowed to him or otherwise 
acquiesced in his being the emperor. This story 
* Chapter 14 of Sabhaparva. 
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about the origin of appointing an emperor seems 
somewhat strange. That such an extensive combi- 
nation was necessary against the Brahmins shows 
that they were then very powerful. The imperial 
dignity was however, like the imperial crown of the 
Germans, an elective one and it did not seek to 
annihilate minor kingdoms. How and when this 
state of things changed we have no evidence in the 
epics to show. But the Buddhist accounts give us 
an insight into how the kingdom of Magadha began 
to extend its dominions by the absorption of minor 
kingdoms and how the Koshalas conquered and 
annihilated the kingdom of Kashi and were them- 
selves eventually destroyed by the Magadhas. This 
.was after Buddha’s death and synchronous with the 
establishment of the Persian empire. It seems proba- 
ble that the idea of founding extensive empires 
began with Cyrus and the method of holding large 
kingdoms under subjection by turning them into 
subject provinces ruled over by Satraps or deputy 
governors removable at the will of the emperor was 
first introduced by Darius. Probably even the Assy- 
rians and the Egyptians did not attempt it and Darius 
may well be looked upon as the first real autocratic 
emperor of the world. It is not at all strange that 
the influence of the institutions founded by Darius 
who reduced the portion of India to the west of the 
Indus to a Persian Satrapy, moulded the growth of 
empires in India, especially in the eastern parts 
where kingdoms were already large ; and Magadha 
was the first kingdom which soon rose upon the 
ruins of minor kingdoms into an empire with an 
autocratic emperor at its head. The capital of this 
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new empire was removed from Rajagriba to Patalh 
putraand it was here that Megasthenes was the 
ambassador of the Greeks at the court of Sandra- 
cottus or Chandragupta who may be said to be 
the first real emperor of India. It is pertinent to 
remark that neither of the epics mentions the city of 
Pataliputra and the capital of the Magadbas was 
always Rajagriba which is often mentioned in both. 
The epics do not describe also empires as they sub- 
sequently came to be. The imperial dignity was 
still unattended by any extension of territory and 
rested upon the power oi the superior state to exact 
tribute or present from other kingdoms. 

But the kingly power bad become absolute and 
the kingly form of government had become uhiver- 
sal by this time. Although as stated before there 
are references to reputdics and to consultations by 
the king with the people, preserved from of old, the 
epics generally represent the will of the king as 
supreme and his rights to exact obedience divine. 
Whence was this right derived was a question which 
the philosophers of India often asked and which they 
solved in their own way not without some idea as to 
the duties of kings. In the Shantiparva Raja- 
dbarma section, we have in the beginning the very 
question asked by Yudhishthirato Bhishma; "whence 
is this word Rajan (king) derived and whence the 
power of the king to rule over others, mortal as he 
is having like other men two hands and two eyes 
only and with no better intelligence ? ” Bhishma 
replied *' In the Krita age there was no king and all 
people were free and observed Dharma of their own 
free accord. After a time however coming under 
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the influence of anger, greed and desire, they began to 
transgress Dharma and do all sorts of sinful acts. 
By the spread of sinfulness the gods suffered and 
they prayed Brahma to remedy the evil. Brahma 
thereon composed a vast treatise on Dandaniti or 
the rules of protecting the people by means of punish* 
ment and taught it to Shankara who gave it to Indra 
who again gave it to Brihaspati who condensed 
the treatise into 3000 chapters. This work is known 
as Brihaspatiniti. Shukra again condensed it into 
1000 chapters. Prajapati gave the Shastra to Ananga 
who first ruled the earth in accordance with it. His 
son Atibala followed him but his son Vena trans- 
gressed the rules, oppressed the earth and gave free 
scope to his love and hate. The Rishis therefore 
killed him and from his right thigh they created a 
son called Prithu the son of Vena. The Brahmins 
and the gods said to him. " Rule the earth accord- 
ing to this law, without love or hate and even-handed 
towards all beings. Promise also that you will not 
punish the Brahmins and that you will prevent the 
intermixture of castes. ” Prithu promised to do so 
and ruled the earth righteously. The Brahmins 
and the gods accordingly gave him their best things. 
He removed stones from the surface of the earth and 
made it give forth the seventeen kinds of grass and 
other plants which are required by men, Yaksbas 
and others. He was called a Rajan ( king ) because 
he pleased the people.* Vishnu himself told him that 
nobody would transgress his orders and by bis 
t»pa Vishnu himself entered into the body of the 
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king, * It is therefore that the world bows to a 
king as to a god. A king is born with the know- 
ledge of Dandaniti and the i^pirit of Vishnu.” In this 
way did the thinkers of ancient India try to explain 
the absolute power of kings. They looked upon it 
as derived from Vishnu himself subject of course to 
the king’s duty to govern the people righteously 
according to the rules of Dandaniti which is also 
supposed to have had a holy origin. The Brahmins 
tried to keep themselves exempt from the ordinary 
punishments in the same way as European British 
subjects are excluded from ordinary jurisdiction 
in British India and the Smritis and the laws pres- 
cribe special rules for the punishment of Brahmins. 
By and by as a matter of fact the kings exer- 
cised absolute power and disregarded their duty of 
pleasing the people or scrupulously following the 
rules of Dandaniti though it was also believed to be 
of divine origin 

Thepower of kings was believed to be, in principle, 
coupled with the duty of righteous government. The 
same idea is inculcated in another chapter in another 
form. There we have the idea of a regular compact 
made between the subjects and the king, thus anti- 
cipating the theory of an original covenant pro- 
pounded by Hobbes and others by thousaijids of 
years. “ It is said that formerly people suffered on 
account of there being no king. They therefore by 
common consent made the following rule. He who 
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reviles or strikes another or seduces the wife or seizes 
the property of another should be expelled. But 
the rule could not be enforced and the people 
being harassed went to Prajapati and asked for a 
ruler whom they would all respect if he would 
protect them. Brahma directed Manu to rule the 
people but he declined saying that he was afraid of 
committing sin, as to rule others, especially men 
who are sinful, was an extremely difficult task. But 
the people said to Manu, ‘ Do not be afraid. Sin 
will fall on those who commit it. We shall pay you 
one fiftieth part of our cattle and our gold and one 
tenth of our corn with one fair girl at every marriage 
season ; the principal men will attend on you 
with arms. Rule us then strong and happy and we 
shall give you a fourth part of the religious merit we 
earn. * Manu accepted the offer and started with 
them in refulgence and strength. He destroyed all 
enemies and compelled men to follow Dharma. A 
people therefore should always elect a king for 
their good.” The idea of a covenant between Manu 
and men, the one promising to enforce Dharma 
and the other promising to pay taxes in considera- 
tion of protection and justice is indeed a noble 
one but as a matter of fact it has rarely guided the 
acts of despotic rulers whether in India or outside. 

One thing is however certain. However despotic 
or given up to pleasure a king may be he is usually 
interested in the maintenance of order and disposed 
to dispense justice fairly and impartially. A people 
ruled by a king were therefore always stronger and 
happier than a state where absolute anarchy prevailed. 
The evils of anarchy have been depicted in both the 
18 
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epics very vividly. It is perhaps the dread of anarchy 
that stregthened the power of kings. In chapter 67 
of the A)^odhyakanda where the people come toge- 
ther to consider what should be done in view of 
Dasharatha*s death, the absence of Bharata and the 
exile of Rama, it is said, In a state without a king not 
even the clouds give rain, nor is a handful of grain 
sown. Sons do not obey their parents nor wives their 
husbands ; one cannot enjoy his property nor the com- 
pany of his wife. There is no respect for truth. There 
can be no sacrifices by Brahmins learned in the Vedas 
what then of festivities and happy social gatherings ? 
Young girls bedecked with ornaments cannot go to 
play in gardens outside the town in the evening nor 
can people sleep with open doors or go to jungles in 
fast-going vehicles. Traders cannot move about nor 
can people practise at the bow. The philosopher 
wandering about and taking shelter at any place 
where he may be in the evening, cannot be seen 
nor are seen youthful princes anointed in sandal 
scrapings, resplendent like young trees in the spring. 
Like a river without water or a jungle without grass 
or herdsmen without cows is a state without a king. 
As the sight is essential to the body so is a king 
necessary to the state for the propagation of truth 
and religion. Oh ! there would be darkness indeed 
everywhere and nothing would be identifiable if 
there were no kings dividing right from wrong. 
This description of the evils of an anarchy like all 
descriptions in the Ramayana is powerful and charm- 
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ing and it brings out clearly the feeling of fear with 
which the Indians entertained the idea of a state being 
without a king to curb the outburst of the evil pas- 
sions of disorderly men. This fear was so great and 
the people had so far ceased to take interest in 
political matters that the people were willing to 
obey even a powerful foreign master who promised 
them the benefits of peace and orderly government. 
We have a description of the evils of a state being 
without a king given in chapters 67 and 68 of the 
Shantiparva in the Mahabharata also, a description 
which though less poetical than that in the Ramayana, 
is more practical and real. There we are told 
that, “ if a powerful person wishing to conquer a state 
which has either no king or a weak king approaches, 
it is wise for the people to welcome him ; for nothing 
is more heinous than the sins of anarchy. If he is well 
pleased it will be all well, but if he is enraged he 
will destroy every thing. A cow that gives milk 
with difficulty is tormented more and more but one 
that is easily milked nobody troubles. Here we 
see clearly how the people had entirely ceased to 
look upon themselves as entitled to be consulted on 
political questions of importance. They looked upon 
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themselves now as mere cows which had to give- 
milk to whoever was strong enough to demand it. 
The political condition of the Aryans had lamentably 
fallen by the end of the epic period. 

The Indians also came to look upon their king’s 
person as inviolable and his order as the word of 
God. He who harboured evil intentions about the 
king was not only^ bound to suffer in this world but 
would after death assuredly go to hell. * The well 
known shlokaf is to be found in Shantiparva 
Mahabharata, “A king should not be slighted under 
the idea that he is a man. A king is a great deity 
in the form of a human being. ” The king was 
looked upon as “ Yama when he punished the 
irreligious and favoured the religious,” and as 
** Kubera when he took away wealth from some and 
gave it to others.” Nobody was entitled to question 
the propriety of the king’s acts and whoever mis- 
appropriated the king’s wealth was believed to be 
destined to fall to the lowest pit of hell, besides 
suffering punishment in this world. In short the 
king’s divine character impressed the minds of the 
people so completely that they became almost 
slavish in their allegiance to him and their 
attachment to his person became proverbial and 
continues to be so down to this day. 

The king's great privilege was his power of punish- 
ment or, as the Mahabharata calls it, his Danda. 
A deal of mythological ha^e gathered round this 
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Danda and in chapters 121-122 of the Santiparva 
we have a description of what this Danda is and 
how it acts, and also about its form and origin. 
As we have already stated the Danda was created 
by Prajapati himself for being used without any 
partiality or hatred, even-handed towards all. It was 
given by Brahma to the Kshatriyas and none else. 
It was not to be used according to the pleasure of 
the king but only according to the rules which 
Brahma himself had laid down. These rules Brihas- 
pati and Shukra have epitomised in 3000 and 1000 
chapters respectively for the benefit of the world “in 
consideration of the short span of human life. ” It is 
probable that at the time of the last recast of the 
Mahabharata both these works were in existence and 
some works exist even now which bear these names 
though perhaps they may not be what they were in 
the days of Sauti. The Rajadharma section of the 
Shantiparva contains probably an epitome of these 
books. By thus assigning a divine origin to Danda- 
niti* or the rules of government the Indians tried to 
put a check on the absolutely unfettered will of their 
nionarchs and it is very probable that the religious 
fears of the Kshatriya kings were constantly operating 
to check their unbridled passions and to make them 
follow the rules as laid down by Prajapati himself. 
What these rules were and how just and equitable 
they are we shall now proceed to show from the 
Mahabharata itself- 

^ In chapter 166 Shantipar\’a a similar story is given about the 
divine origin of Asi ( or sword. ) Asi is only another form of 
Danda and means nothing more than the king’s power of punish- 
ment. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The court and the palace. 

The Mahabharata Shantiparva chapter 9 evident- 
ly summarizes the contents of the two treatises on 
Dandaniti or rules of government which were in 
existence at the time the Bharata was last recast by 
Sauti. There is extant now a treatise on Niti by Shu- 
kra but we are not quite sure if its contents are iden- 
tical with the contents summarised in the Mahabha- 
rata. It would be interesting to give here these 
contents in detail in order to acquaint the reader 
with what was believed then to be included in the 
word Dandaniti, and also to show how far the 
science of government had developed during the epic 
period, “ The treatise began with the orthodox di- 
vision of a man’s duty into i Dharma 2 Artha 3 Kama 
and 4 Moksha. The first covered religion and morals 
and was preserved by Dandaniti ; the second Artha 
or wealth was developed in Varta and the 4th i, e, Mo- 
ksha or absolution was treated of in Anvikshiki. The 
treatise then spoke of the six components of a kingdom, 
of ministers, of espionage, of the king’s son ; of the 
different sorts of spies employed and their disguises.^ 
It also spoke of the five ways of treating with an ene- 
my vizn, Sama, Dana, Bheda and Danda and the fifth 
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up'eksha, of secret consultations and of the four 
kinds of peace. It treated of the four seasons for the 
inarch of armies ; of the different kinds of victories, 
of the five constituents of a state viz., ministry, terri- 
tory, forts, army and treasury; of the eight parts of the 
army ; of the use of different kinds of poisons and 
destructive powders administered by touch, in food 
or otherwise ; of friends, neutrals and enemies ; of the 
qualities of the ground and of pathways fit for war, 
of materials of war, of drill and exercise. It also 
treated of the different dispositions and evolutions of 
armies ; of devices in fighting, of omens regarding 
results, of advantageous fighting or retreat, of wea- 
pons and their preservation ; of the ways of raising 
or depressing the spirits of soldiers, of the manner 
and times of reverses, of the manner of conveying in- 
structions, of signalling and of movements of engines 
of war and the methods of their use. It also treated of 
the ways of distracting the country of the enemy by 
means of jungly dacoits, incendiaries or poisoners, 
by the seducing of heads of clans, or by the destruc- 
tion of crops and trees ; by the spoiling of 
elephants or their being made terror-stricken ; by 
creating disaffection among his loyal servants* 
It treated of the growth, the prosperity and the de- 
cline of a kingdom in its seven parts and the prospe- 
rity of friends by alliances and deputations. It treat- 
ed of the dispensation of justice and the destruction 
of the enemies of peace, of the maintenance of the 
weak ^nd of the proper distribution of rewards. It 
spoke of the qualities of a good king, of a good com- 
mander-in-chief ; as also of the evil deeds of a king 
and of the several kinds of his vices. It laid down 
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rules for a king’s manner of life, his dress and orna« 
ments, the 72 ways of improving his body, his 
observing religious laws, the necessity of his respect- 
ing good men, conversing with learned persons, 
being personally active, practising truthfulness and 
sweet speech, holding festivities and assemblies, 
personally and carefully looking into the work of 
officers, exempting theBrahmins from punishment, in- 
flicting proper punishment on criminals, and striving 
for the protection of the subjects and the prosperity 
of the state. The customs and qualities of parti- 
cular countries, -castes and families were also 
touched. In short Dandaniti described in detail 
every method by which the people were prevented 
from abandoning the ways of the Aryans. ” The 
above quotation shows how the simple life and duty 
of a king at the beginning of the epic period had 
become complex by its end and how the political 
organisations of the country had advanced in the 
interval. We shall divide this subject for greater 
detail to be found not only in the Rajdharma 
section of the Shantiparva in the Mahabharata but 
throughout its enormous length, into four parts, 
ist the court and the palace, 2nd the revenue and 
judicial administrations 3^rd trade and industry, and 
4th foreign relations and the military. 

A king had invariably a Rajadhani or capital 
which again was invariably located by the side of a 
fort Forts are said in the Mahabharata to be of 
six kinds; r desert-surrounded fort, 2 hill fort 3 
ground fort 4 mud fort 5 men fori and 6 jungle fort 
Men fort is only a fort in name and means probably 
a place surrounded by cantonments or perhaps it is 
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not a fort at all but an undefended town which 
depends for its protection solely on the strength of 
its inhabitants.* Hill forts and ground forts are com- 
monly met with in India and in ancient times almost 
every king had a fort in his capital where he could 
securely live. The capital had usually also a wall 
and a moat around it, the moat being crossed over 
at the gates by bridges. When Alexander conquered 
the Punjab, he encountered opposition in almost 
every small state and had to invest and storm forti- 
fied towns. The fort was always stored with arms 
and provision^ against a possible siege and the ma- 
habharata Shantiparva Rajadharma chap. 86 lays 
strong stress on the necessity of storing grain, arms, 
and water in the fort. The king had also a Koshagara 
or treasury and an Ayudhagara or armoury in the fort. 
The Mahabharata also speaks of engines of destruc- 
tion as necessary to be held in readiness in forts. 
This is probably a direction given by Sauti who re- 
cast the Bharata after the invasion of the Punjab by 
Alexander. For the Indians appear not to have known 
any engines of destruction like catapults previous to 
this date. The Greek accounts of Alexander’s invasion 
clearly show that he succeeded in storming and tak- 
ing the Indian forts and cities mainly on account of 
his engines. The people could not understand these 
constructions and were often overawed by them. It 
appears clear therefore that these instruments were 
subsequently borrowed by them from the Greeks. 

The king usually is said to have councillors or mi- 

*Thus for instance Nana Sahib Peshwa intended to fortify Poona 
but Shahu Maharaja asked him to desist and to rely more on his own 
strength to repel an enemy than on the strength of fortifications. 
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nisters and the number mentioned in the Mahabha^ 
rata in one place in this connection is eight. But 
the meaning is not quite clear here* and the names' 
of these eight ministers are not given in any place. 
Narada mentions seven prakritis in one place in the 
Sabhaparva chapter 5. We have however clearly a sa* 
chiva (chief minister), a commander in-chief, a/MroAi^a, 
an astrologer and a physician as necessary for a king. 
And charas or spies were officers whom every king 
had also to employ to report to him the condition of 
things in his own state and in those of other kings. 
The king is enjoined to look personally into three 
things viz.t the secret service, the treasury and the 
administration of justice. He ought not to entrust 
another with these departments but to personally hear 
the spies and depute them, personally look into his in* 
come and expenditure and the balance he could com- 
mand every day and himself sit in court to hear par- 
ties and settle their disputes. There were several 
other kinds of officers also and they were usually 
spoken of as Mantris or those who hold counsel with 
the king. There were besides Paricchadas and Saha- 
yas, which may well be translated by the words 
companions and aide-de-camp. They were required 
to be Kulina or wellborn, Maula or hereditary and 
Svadeshaja or born in one’s own country. 

In the chapter of the Sabhaparva noted above, 
called the Kacchit chapter, seven prakritis are men- 
tioned and the commentator gives another shloka 
in elucidation which gives them as follows; i the offi- 
cer of the fort, 2 the officer of the forces, 3 the 
Dharmadhyaksha, 4 the leader of the army in bat- 
• do I \\ 
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tie, 5 the Purohita or family priest 6 the physician 
and 7 the astrologer and the commentator strangely 
enough adds the Amatya or minister who is not 
mentioned in the shloka at all. In another interest- 
ing shloka of the nature of a riddle* in the same 
chapter, i8 officers are mentioned as the complements 
of a kingly government. Though their names are 
not mentioned they are evidently known to Sauti. 
These are i the Mantri or minister 2 Purohita or 
preceptor 3 Yuvaraja or heir apparent 4 Chamu-pati 
or chief of the army, 5 Dvarapala or keeper of the 
gate or rather aide-de-camp. 6 Antarveshaka or 
chief of the inner apartments, 7 chief of the prisons, 
8 chief of the treasury, 9 the superviser of expendi- 
ture, 10 Pradeshta (?) ii chief of the city, 12 
supplier of things, 13 Dharmadhyaksha or the presi. 
dent of religious duty, 14 Sabhadhyaksha or chief 
judicial officer, 15 the keeper of Danda, 16 keeper of 
the forts, 17 keeper of the boundaries and 18 chief of 
forests. These are called tirthas, (a word with seve- 
ral meanings ) and all the tirihas of a foreign state 
and those of one’s own state with the exception of the 
minister, the crown prince and the Purohita were 
to be watched by three spies each, unknown to one 
another. This shows that the position of the king 
was generally so insecure and disaffection so much a 
matter of usual occurrence that the king had as well 
to watch his own officers as to try to seduce the officers 
of another state. Political morality was thus, at least 
towards the close of the epic period, in a very low 
state indeed for reasons which will presently appear^ 
• ^ ^ ^ ^ i 
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Besides the spies the king had for personal attend- 
ance the Praiihari and the Shiro-Raksha or the 
usher and the body-guard who were both required to 
be men of great learning, noble born and loyal, of 
sweet speech, active, careful and truthful. It does 
not appear from the Mahabharata that there were 
any female attendants on the king armed and dressed 
like Yavanis. On the contrary Narada speaks, in the 
Kacchit chapter, of male bodyguards armed with 
swords and dressed in red garments as attending the 
king. * Probably the former custom as depicted 
in the dramas grew after the conquest of the 
Panjab by Alexander or it may have been intro- 
duced earlier, being copied from the Persians. For 
even Greek authors like Megasthenes mention armed 
female attendants who constantly waited upon the 
king wherever he went. The whole scene depicted 
by the Greek authors and the dramatists was proba- 
bly of later date and of foreign origin as the attendant 
armed women are said expressly by Kalidasa to be 
dressed like Yavanis. 

We now come to the palace \yhich was usually 
a fortified place with many courtyards or Kakshas as 
they are called appropriated to the several purposes 
of the inner apartments, gardens, the sacrificial fire, 
the king’s dressing room &c. The king had always 
a large harem. There were of course one or 
two consecrated queens but his other wives were 
alwa3^s numerous as we have already stated in many 
places. The harem was usually filled by young and 
beautiful damsels whom the people presented as a 
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tax on marriage contracts. Whether presented or 
obtained otherwise, kings in ancient times had 
many wives for whom a very large part of the 
palace was naturally set apart. The institution of a 
large harem was perhaps instrumental in keeping 
the passions of the king within legitimate bounds. A 
king with his unbounded means and opportunities 
for enjoyment can not but be expected to have 
strong sexual passions and a large harem was in 
ancient days perhaps necessary and useful. The 
women of the harem however formed as muoh a 
source of pleasure as of danger to the king, who 
is repeatedly enjoined in the Mahabharata not to 
trust the women of the harem or to tell them the 
secrets of the state. Narada in one shloka sums up 
the duty of a king towards the ladies of bis harem. 
‘‘He is to please them, to guard them carefully, 
not to trust them nor to confide to them any 
secret These women, Greek writers have recorded, 
often killed the king by means of poison or hired 
assassins. It does not seem that Narada’s questions 
on this point could properly apply to Yudhisthira 
who had probably one wife only viz.^ Draupadi and 
who trusted her and had every reason to trust her 
implicitly. In fact this shloka alone is sufficient to 
show that the simplicity and the happiness of a 
king’s lamily life in the beginning had greatly 
changed during the epic period and this Kacchit 
chapter in which the whole Rajadharma is sum- 
marised by the skilful Sauti in short and beautiful 
shlokas in the form of questions is a later addition 

* 1 
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and describes the state of things which existed 
towards the end of the epic period. 

Even as it is, this chapter and the chapters on 
Rajadharma in the Shantiparva contain some 
very high ideals of a king’s duty and give most 
invaluable instructions to a king who wishes to 
rule righteously and to earn the affection of his 
subjects. In fact these directions are of imperi- 
shable value, useful in all climes and at all times. 
A king ought to divide his time equally among 
Dharma, Artha and Kama. His mornings he should 
devote to his religious duties, the afternoons to 
the concerns of the state, and the evenings to 
pleasure and enjoyment. He should not sleep the 
whole night but rising early in the morning think 
over the means of securing the prosperity of the 
people. He should never consider a matter alone 
nor with more than one man. His measures should 
always be swiftly carried out after being well 
thought of. He should secure the services of even 
one learned man by the sacrifice of a thousand fools. 
He should reward his learned men with presents. 
He should constantly render assistance to his relatives 
and elders, to old men, to traders and artisans 
and to his servants who maybe in needy circumstan- 
ces. He should not remove officers who are doing 
their duty satisfactorily without any misdeed being 
proved against them. He should avoid the following 
14 defects, viz* 1 irreligiousness, 2 untruthfulness 
3 anger, 4 carelessness, 5 delay, 6 want of contact 
with learned men, 7 idleness, ^ addiction to sensual 
pleasures, 9 greed, 10 counselling with ignorant 
men, ti non-undertaking of things determined upon, 
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12 disclosute of secret coimsel, 13 non-holding of 
festivities and 14 activity in many directions. Above 
all the king should bow to God and be a truthful 
naan. In truth lies the sole foundation of all king- 
doms. As Rama observes, a king particularly ought 
to be truthful for as the king is so are his subjects. 
A king ought also to be always active and enter- 
prising. ^‘A king not aggrandising and a Brahmin 
not travelling, the earth eats up as a serpent eats 
up the rats that lie in holes.” He should always be 
courteous and smiling ; but while he is mild usually 
he ought to be strict and severe at times. He 
should collect efficient men about him. He should 
avoid all vices. He should never be mirthful and 
never jest with his servants ; a number of evil conse- 
quences, very shrewdly observed, follows if a king is 
given to the habit of jesting. He should always try 
to please the people and work for their good. “In 
the same way as a pregnant woman sacrifices her 
own enjoyments for the sake of the child in the 
womb so should the king subordinate his happiness 
to that of his subjects.” He should not covet other 
men’s property and should give what is due at the 
proper time. He should feed those who are weak 
and incapable or distressed. He should never dis- 
respect brave men and should always converse with 
old and experienced people. He should not pass 
his time in idleness. He should on no account 
give up courage under any circumstances. Well- 
dressed and of pleasing appearance he should always 
allow his people to see him freely and explain their 
grievances to him.” Such is the picture of an ideal 
king painted in the Mahabharata and it is not too 
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much to say that whatever may have been the faults 
of kings in India in epic days or in succeeding ages 
they have never lacked the attributes of being 
truthful, just and magnanimous and have always loved 
their subjects as their children, It is this which has 
made the Indians proverbially loyal, and always love* 
ful of their kings, whoever they may be and however 
they may behave in the court or in their families. 



CHAPTER X. 

Civil Government (a) Revenue Administration, 

The civil administration in an Indian state, which 
was always very limited in extent throughout the 
epic period, must have been very simple but as states 
grew in extent and territory towards the end of that 
period it must have been found necessary to 
divide a state into minor divisions like the modern 
district or Suba or Presidency. No such divisions are 
however mentioned in the Mahabharata and we find 
the unit of administration is the village. Each village 
has a headman who is called Gramadhipati and every 
ten villages have an officer over their Gramadhipatis 
and so on over every 20, 100 and 1,000 respectively. 
The lower officer reported the defects in his village 
or villages to his higher officer and he to his superior 
and so on. Ths headman of a village enjoyed for his 
remuneration, the jungly products of his village 
and he had to supply them also to the headman of 
ten villages and he had to supply the officer of 20 
villages. The officer who presided over 100 villages 
was granted the income of one whole village as his 
stipend. The chief officer of 1,000 villages enjoyed 
the income of a minor town, A revenue minister 
superintended the whole collection of corn and gold ; 
or there might have been separate officers in each 
big city. These officers watched over the doings of 
14 
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all their subordinate officers and terrorised over 
them, as the Mahabharata says, like the evil planet 
over the Nakshatras. His duty was in short to 
protect the people from oppression by the officers 
appointed to protect them. These instructions con- 
tained in chapter 87 Shantiparva perhaps appear 
to be more pedantic than real. But there is no 
doubt that every village and every set of villages had 
special officers who protected the people, reported 
unusual occurrences to higher officers and collected 
the taxes while specially appointed revenue mini 
sters supervised the whole administration. 

The revenue of the state was derived from land 
and commerce. We have already adverted to the 
old rule established in the days of Manu viz., that 
the king should receive one-tenth of the produce of 
land and one-fiftieth of the gold and the cattle. 
This was the lowest limit, but the tax gathered was 
often greater ; latterly it was usually one-sixth of 
the corn produced.* The land was probably not 
owned by the state which demanded only a fixed 
proportion of the produce for the protection of the 
people. The traders also gave one-fiftieth part of 
their income for the same purpose. But the 
proportion was often raised to an amount not precise- 
ly mentioned as in the case of the land produce. 
In the chapter above referred to we are told that 
traders should be taxed after due consideration of the 
cost price, the expenses undergone, the maintenance 
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of the trader and the sale price*. The proportion 
taken of the profit left after these deductions was 
probably fixed at one- fiftieth or more of the sale price. 
The artisans were also taxed or made to work for 
the state. The taxes on the artisans varied subject 
to the same considerations as the above. t The 
taxes however were to be such as should not press 
the people. Th-e illustration usually given in this 
connection in the Mahabharata is that of the milch 
cow. “ The state should be milked by a wise king 
without starving the calf/* The people, it is re- 
commended, should always be explained and im- 
pressed that the taxes were taken for the purpose of 
maintaining order and the combatting of enemies 
who would otherwise harass the people. Special 
loans at the time of war might be taken, on con- 
dition of being returned, with the consent of the 
people^, who should be induced by sweet words to 
part with their money. Another important source 
of taxation was the gomis as they are called, the 
maintainers of cattle which conveyed commodities 
from place to place. The Charanas or Banjaras with 
their thousands of cattle seem thus to have been 
an ancient institution in India. They are recom- 
mended to be favourably treated and lightly taxed 
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as they extend commerce and agriculture,*’^ It is 
also recommended that “taxes should be gradually 
increased, as bulls are gradually brought under 
control and made to bear increasing burdens ; but 
if placed under control at once they become un- 
controllable.” Again “leaders of castes may be 
exempted while the common people are made ta 
pay ; these leaders again may be divided amongst 
themselves and then' gradually taxed.” Rich men 
are recommended to be always respected as they 
form the strength of a kingdom. These principles 
of taxation were probably disregarded in all really 
despotic Governments. 

Other sources of the king’s revenue appear to be 
mines, salt, Shulka, river-crossings and elephants. 
The following shloka is important in this connection. 
“ A king should appoint ministers for mines, salt, 
Shulka, river-crossings and elephant-forces ministers 
who are his own relatives or men particularly trust- 
worthy. ”t This shows that these were items of con- 
siderable income. The mines were supposed to be- 
long to the king and were worked departmentally. So 
was salt. Probably there was an important tax on 
salt indicative of the ownership of the king at the 
place of its production or salt was manufactured 
departmentally. Salt-tax appears thus to have been 
very old in India. What Shulka is it does not 
dearly appear. The commentator translates it as 
the place where corn was sold. The Shulka tax was 
thus the tax which is represented by the modern 
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Sayar tax or customs duty and the word occurs in 
that sense in many places.* Tolls at the river- 
crossings also belonged to the king. Lastly elephants 
belonged to the king and nobody could catch them 
without permission from him. The last item com- 
pels the conclusion that the people were freely 
allowed to appropriate other beasts of the jungle 
for purposes of food, trade or hunting. It seems 
almost certain that the people were allowed free use 
of the jungles which usually bordered on a state. They 
were entitled to live therein wherever they liked and 
to cut what trees they pleased and to graze their 
cattle wherever convenient. Probably forests 
abounded in India in those days and were never 
under the control of any state. The forests were, 
more probably still, purposely left without control 
for free enjoyment by the people. For they are express- 
ly enumerated among things which can not be the 
property of any person, t It is perhaps for this reason 
that the Pandavas freely roamed in forests and lived 
on beasts of the jungle without encroaching upon any- 
body’s rights of property. Pasture, forest trees and 
beasts of the jungle were thus appropriated freely by 
the people without taxes. 

As the tax of the king was levied on the produce 
of the land, it appears that the land cultivated was 
never measured. The land of a village was probably 
divided by the villagers among themselves according 

The word bears the same meaning in the line already quoted. 
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to their convenience. It is however certain that owner- 
ship in particular pieces of land was recognized. It 
is not one of those things which are declared owner- 
less. Nay it had a price and we are told in the Anu- 
shasanaparva that one should make a gift of land 0ven 
after purchasing it.* Private ownership in land 
appears thus to have been recognized all along and if 
it was sold, it must have been measured. What mea- 
sures were in use in epic days we can not say. The 
Bigha now in use is a Mahomedan word and so is the 
acre an English word. The word that was in use before 
the time of the Mahomedans was probably Nivartana 
which is to be found in a sentence of the commen- 
tator on a shloka in the Mahabharata. (See commen- 
tary on shloka 21 chapter 140 Shantiparva)t The word 
Nivartana however does not, so far as we remember, 
occur in any place in the Mahabharata itself. 

The last sentence in the extract from the commen- 
tary mentioned above is important in another connec- 
tion. It does not appear that the king had any crown 
lands during the epic period. Probably the commen- 
tator who lived during Mahomedan times spoke from 
the condition of things in his own days. The king 
depended of course on the corn given by the people 
as tax on the cultivated land, for feeding his vast 
army and his own house-hold. We are not however 
sure and the absence of any mention of crown lands in 
the Mahabharata being a negative piece of evidence is 
not of much value. But the kings had herds of cattle 
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of their own which were either formed of the tax on 
herds paid in kind mentioned in the beginning,* or 
the increase of their own cattle. These were freely 
grazed and kept in the extensive forests which aboun- 
ded everywhere along with those of the people and 
were in the keeping either of cowherds employed 
by the state or the cowherds in the state were 
made to work by turns gratis for the crown. Agricul- 
ture, cattle-rearing, and trade so often referred to in 
the Mahabharata were the principal means of 
livelihood thenf and cattle rearing was not 
the least important of the three. We have described 
the herds of cattle kept by king Duryodhana and his 
interesting visit to his ghosha or cattle pens in the 
jungles in another place. 

The same sentence of the commentator also 
brings before us the subject of forced labour. 
It is called Vishti, a word which still lives in 
Marathi in the form of Vetha and conveys the 
same meaning. The king possessed a right to 
exact forced labour from artizans and labourers. 
The officers of the state either taxed them in coin or 
actually made them work for the state. They 
probably thus worked free for the king once a fortnight 
or once in every ten days. They worked to supply 
the army and the palace with those things which they 
required and where the state was small they worked in 
the chief town itself. No caste was exempt from this 
tax of compulsory labour. Even the Brahmins were 
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made to work for the king if they did not follow their 
own sacred profession and followed the profession of 
artisans and labourers. The following shloka is im- 
portant in this connection in more ways than one; — 
“ All Brahmins who have not learnt the Vedas 
and kept the sacrificial fire should be made to pay 
taxes and to do forced labour by a king who is religi- 
ous.”* The Brahmin had certain privileges and 
exemptions but they were solely in recognition of his 
learning and sacred avocation. Those who were 
Brahmins in name only and Shudras by profession 
enjoyed no such privileges. They were probably not 
even exempt from ordinary punishment equally with 
taxes or forced labour or the resumption of heirless 
property. They were in fact probably treated as if 
they were not Brahmins at all. 

The chief sources of revenue were thus, the land tax 
which was levied in kind 2 the tax on cattle breed- 
ing also taken in kind 3 the Sayar or customs duty 
levied in gold 4 the income of mines 5 income of salt 
mines and salt pans 6 toll and 7 elephants of the 
jungle and curiously enough these items still continue 
to be the chief sources of Government revenue in 
India viz., land tax, the salt tax and the Sayar tax to- 
gether with the minor heads of revenue viz., mines and 
tolls. It is interesting to note that no Abkari revenue 
is mentioned nor revenue from opium or from 
Stamps and jungles are expressly mentioned as own- 
erless. Opium was probably not largely exported 
and did not therefore form a special item for heavy 
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taxation. Nor were liquors made a source of revenue 
for the people as a whole except the Kshatriyas did 
not drink them and the liquor tax if imposed would 
have fallen on the Kshatriyas themselves. The 
absence of Stamp revenue will be explained later on. 

We have so far spoken of the income of a state ; 
we shall now proceed to mention what was considered 
to be the equivalent return which the people expec* 
ted for the taxes they paid. It is not possible to say 
that the duty thus imposed on a king was always 
nay usually fulfilled. But it was a duty which the 
Niti Shastra expressly enjoined. We can not but 
quote here what Narada says in the Sabhaparva 
about Yudhishthira’s duty. Chapter 5 of the 
Sabhaparva hereinbefore mentioned as the Kacchit 
chapter is an excellent epitome of what was con- 
sidered to be a good king’s duty towards his subjects. 
Referring to this part of the subject, Narada asks 
Yudhisthira. ‘Ts the state not oppressed by you or 
your women or the princes of your family or by 
thieves or by avaricious people ? Are there tanks large 
and full located in suitable places in your kingdom, 
so that agriculture may not depend solely on rain 
from the heavens ? Does not the seed and the main- 
tenance of the man who tills go unrealised ? Do you 
award money lent, with interest at one per cent? Is 
your Varta or department of livelihood looked to by 
efficient men ? ( Varta meant i agriculture 2 cattle 
rearing and 3 manufacture and trade;* money lending 
is the fourth item added by the commentator ). For in 
Varta lies the happiness of the people. Do your five 
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officers of the village brave, well versed and well 
actioned achieve the good of the country by their 
united efforts ? For the protection of your cities have 
you made your villages as strong as the towns and the 
border land as strong as your villages and all these 
without a mirror? Do dacoits roam in your country 
harassing the towns and are they not pursued by your 
forces in even and uneven places ’* ( verses 79 to 82 ). 

The above suinmarises very pithily the ways in 
which in a despotic country the ryots are oppressed 
or in which the}' are benefitted by a paternal (Jovem- 
ment. Some ofthe suggestions made herein rise to the 
highest ideals of modern Governments. In every 
country the first requisite of prosperi^ is that it 
should not be oppressed either by the king or his pa** 
rasites who are usually favourite concubines of the 
king or some young prince or some relative of the 
queen.* Neither should it be allowed to be oppres- 
sed by highway robbers or rapacious officers. The 
misery caused by these can scarcely be conceived by 
people who live under the civilized British Govern- 
ment of India. But past Indian history often illus- 
trates the miserable condition of the poor ryots 
resulting from all these kinds of oppressions especi- 
ally when a dynasty of kings is falling to pieces* 
Persons may still be living who have some impression 
of the misrule and consequent oppression which 
prevailed in the days of Bajirao the last. Bajirao 
himself, his minions, his rapacious officers and the 
Pindharis all in their turn harassed and plundered the 
people of India to such an extent that the subsequent 
change of rule was almost gladly accepted by the 

* Like the Shakara in Mricchakatika. 
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people* These primary causes of misrule and oppress 
aion Narada asks Yudhishtira. to remove in the first 
place. The next important item in connection with 
the prosperity of the Indian ryot is a scheme of 
efficient irrigation. Failure of rain and consequent 
famine is a factor which Indian administration has 
to face from times immemorial and Narada advises 
Yudhisthira not to leave agriculture solely at the 
mercy of rain but to assist it by the construction of 
tanks not empty or scantily filled but full of water, 
suitably situated in the different parts of the state. 
Next to irrigation in importance was the question of 
helping the agricultural classes in India whose indebt- 
edness is not only phenomenal, but as ancient as 
the epic days. The Bhakta and the Bija or Khada Bija 
as it is called now, was as indispensable to the culti- 
vator in the days of Chandragupta as it is now and 
Government had to see that the amount invested did 
not fail to be realised. But in doing so and in other- 
wise dealing with the usury of money-lenders, the 
state had to see that the money-lenders were never 
awarded interest exceeding one rupee per month per 
hundred ( or 12 per cent ). Curiously enough this 
rule still survives in its entirety in some of the native 
states and shows the peculiar tenacity of ancient 
customs in India. Allied with this question was the 
development of the science of Varta as it is called, coft- 
cerning agriculture, the rearing of cattle, manufacture 
and trade which will be dealt with in a separate chap- 
ter. Then came the record of the village. The import- 
ance of the five village officers working unitedly is 
impressed upon Yudhishthira’s notice. Who these 
five officers were we are not told. The commentator 
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states that they were the headman or Prashasta 
(already noticed), .the collector or keeper of the taxes 
or Samaharta, Samvidhata or the arbitrator between 
the ryot and the tax gatherer, the Lekhaka or record 
keeper and the witness or Sakshi. Whence this list is 
drawn is not mentioned. Certain it is that for every 
village there were five officers who were all required 
to be brave men so as to be able to lead the villagers 
against any attack by dacoits. The country was 
ordinarily divided' between the towns, the villages 
and the Prant as it is called which comprised the 
border land skirting on atavis or forests. These last 
were usually inhabited by aboriginal people who 
constantly committed depredations on the peaceful 
inhabitants of the state. The suppression of dacoity 
and the protection of the people were therefore the 
remaining considerations to which every settled 
government was asked to pay its attention. The 
villages were to be as well fortified as towns and the 
border land was to be made like villages i. c., filled 
by the location of villages in suitable places and all 
these viz., towns, villages and the border land 
were to be made ^without a mirror’ which the 
commentator explains as meaning so clearly visible 
to the king by means of reports and spies as to re- 
quire no looking-glass for examination. The pursuit 
erf dacoits even to their fastnesses by the regular for- 
ces of the state is also directed as necessary. Here 
we see a picture of a well-organized revenue adminis- 
tration of a very high order. It belongs probably to 
the age when the epic period was drawing to its 
close. Probably Sauti in putting all these questions 
through Narada’s mouth wished to give the rules of 
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a well-conducted government as they must have 
been enforced in the days of Chandragupta. Add to 
this the fact that to feed the blind,* the deaf, the 
cripple and the recluse as also to feed those who are 
perfectly destitute was also considered to be the 
bounden duty of a king. The relief of famished peo- 
ple was clearly looked upon as a sacred duty devolving 
upon kings as also to adopt measures for protectmg 
the people from fire, serpents, tigers and epidemic 
diseases.t In fact in almost every matter where 
modern civilised Governments think it their duty to 
come to the relief of the people, the people in epic 
days looked upon it as the duty of Government. Even 
the respecting of Inams or grants made by previous 
Governments is inculcated upon Yudhishthira as his 
sacred duty. We here see not only were Agraharas 
given in epic days but such gifts were scrupulously 
respected in all changes of government.]; The In- 
dian revenue administration thus twenty two hun- 
dred years back does not fall short of the best ideals 
of the civilised British Government of to-day. And 
there is not much reason to doubt that a ijearly 
similar state of things existed throughout the epic 
period and the principles of a successful revenue 
administration were arrived at at a much earlier 
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period than that of Chandragupta as can be surmised 
from the advanced state of the Egyptain government 
almost in prehistoric times. 

The finance was, we must lastly notice a separate 
department of the state which the king was directed 
to supervise personally. The king was in fact to 
look into the income and the expenditure of the 
state every day. The income was always to exceed 
the expenditure and the necessity of having a large 
reserve in the treasury was always insisted upon. 
The strength of a king always lay in a plentiful 
treasury for a plentiful treasury could command 
everything, including an army. Narada gives the 
relation of expenditure to income as ranging between 
one half and three fourths according to the pros- 
perous or adverse nature of the times,* A king, it 
is also stated, should not disregard even a small 
item of income for even small items go to fill 
the treasury in course of time. The king should not 
spend anything from the amount set apart as 
reserve. He should not spend the reserve even for 
the sake of Dharma i. e„ the performance of reli- 
gious duty or for Kama i.e,, the enjoyment of 
pleasure.t 

The question remains what coin was in use in epic 
days. The rupee was certainly not in use as it is 
not mentioned in any ancient work but the silver 
Karshupana must have been in existence as mentioned 
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in Buddhistic works. The word however does not 
occur so far as we remember in eithter the Maha* 
bharata or the Rama5’ana* The word frequently used 
is Nishka which was clearly a gold coin. The 

value of a Nishka uppers to have been considerable 
for in one place it is said that the Brahmins were glad 
when they were given a Nishka each in gift and cried 

you have got a Nishka, you have got a Nishka.” 
Nishka also appears to have been used for making 
necklaces for women much in the same way as Putlis 
are now used, and the word is often applied to 

women especeally servant girls waiting upon queens 
or Brahmins, 

(6) Judicial Administration. 

If in the matter of revenue administration Indian 
civilization during the epic da3-s was not far behind 
modern systems, if the sources of revenue were 
nearly the same then as now, if vested rights then, 
were as carefully looked into as now, in the 
matter of judicial administration epic India differed 
vastly from British India. The British Indian 
system of administering justice is entirely of foreign 
growth and is quite disconnected with the ancient 
history of India. We shall not stop to discuss 
whether Indian character has gained from this 
imported system of judicial administration. We shall 
only describe the old system as it existed in epic 
days and as perhaps it remained in force with slight 
variations during succeeding periods down to the 
very establishment of British rule in India. In 
epic days the states were as stated already usually 
small in extent and the dispensation of justice was 
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considered to be the primary personal duty of the 
king. • The king sat in his court, which was prin- 
cipally a judicial court, almost every day for the 
hearing of causes. He was assisted by a council the 
composition of which is described as follows in 
Shantiparva chapter 85. ‘‘The council should con- 
sist of 4 Brahmins learned, married and of good 
character, 8 powerful and armed Kshatriyas, 21 rich 
Vaisyas and 3 Shudras clean and courteous, a Suta 
or Pauranika endowed with eight qualities and above 
fifty years of age and the king should consider a 
case in the midst of his eight ministers. “Thus 
always suirounded by councillors and advisers’* says 
Bhishma to Yudhisthira, “you should decide cases. 
Take no secret money for the decision of a case in 
some one’s favour ; otherwise sin will overtake you. 
The people will flee from you as birds fly from an 
eagle and the kingdom will go to ruin. The king 
ought always to give redress to the weak man who 
is oppressed by a stronger man and who comes 
crying for justice. If the defendant denies then 
decide on the strength of witnesses. Where there 
are no witnesses or no defendants then you shall 
have to decide with great care. Award punishment 
commensurate with the crime. Inflict fines on rich 
men, imprisonment on the poor and stripes on the 
ill-behaved. He who murders a king should be killed 
in a terrible fashion ; so also an incendiary, a thief 
and a defiler of caste. In short there is no sin in 
inflicting punishment which is just and suited. But 
a king who awards punishment according to his 
pleasure becomes ill-famed in this world and goes to 
hell after death. Remember also that one should 
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not sufier for the fault of another.” Here are given 
the main features of the judicial administration in 
epic days in a nutshell. The king assisted by his 
ministers and by jurors drawn from the people in 
the four castes presided in the court of justice 
himself. The number of Vaishyas is the greatest 
because usually cases of a civil nature came for 
disposal and their majority ensured the case being 
decided according to the customs of the trade. 
The number of cases as a whole must however 
have been very limited as the people must have 
been ordinarily afraid to face the king. This is a 
thing which should be borne in mind by those who 
are accustomed to see modern India swamped as it 
is by litigation. Cases were ordinarily settled out 
of court by mutual consent or the intervension of 
arbitrators, and only where reconciliation was im- 
possible did the parties go together to the presence 
of the king ; and their witnesses usually accompanied 
them. The plaintiff and the defendant, the Arihi 
and the Pratyarthi as they were called, stated theii 
cases and witnesses were solemnly sworn if necessary. 
The local knowledge of the jurors as we may call 
them enabled the king to arrive at a satisfactory 
decision, and the king pronounced his judgment 
Accordingly. He is cautioned against the not un- 
natural temptation to take secret bribes previously 
for deciding a case in favour of a particular party* 
Such cases of bribing the king himself may often 
have arisen and hence the caution. It is stated in 
the commentary on another shloka that the party 
which was proved to be false bad to pay a fine to the 
king equivalent to double the amount claimed, if the 
IS 
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plaintiff, and to that amount only, if the defendant 
This is an additional reason why few cases 
must have come before the courts. This amount 
of fine was in a manner a deterrent substitute for 
court fees. Where there were no witnesses and 
such cases must have been many, for in such cases 
only would the parties ordinarily have recourse to 
the law, the court had to use its own method of 
finding out the truth and ordeals were sometimes 
resorted to. In criminal cases the investigation 
was of a really simple haracter. There was 
however in the old Indian jurisprudence no such 
distinction as civil and criminal cases. The plaintiff 
and the defendant were usually before the Court 
together; perhaps in criminal cases they were 
so brought by the officers of the state. The nature 
of the punishment inflicted was nearly the same as 
now viz. fine, imprisonment, Prahara (which in- 
cluded both stripes and mutilation) and death. The 
rich were to be punished by being made to pay 
heavy fines. That is perhaps an injunction which 
might seem strange. But we must remember that 
all heinous offenders whether rich or poor were to 
be punished with death or mutilation. In ordinary 
cases therefore the rich were fined and the punish- 
ment of fine was as efficacious as imprisonment. It 
is a rule which survived till lately in some native 
states of India, where a prisoner was allowed in 
many cases to pay money in lieu of imprisonment. 
The greatest divergence from modern practice is 
to be found in the severity with which theft was 
punished. Thieves were to be killed as we have seen 
above or to have their right hands cut o£ 
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We find this punishment from a very interesting 
legend related in the Mahabharata. A Brahmin 
Rishi while going to bathe was tempted to steal an 
ear of corn from a full grown field by which he was 
passing. He took the ear but immediately repented 
and going to the king and confessing his crime 
before him asked him to lop off his hand. **The 
king ” said he, “ who punishes the guilty goes to 
heaven but he who does not punish the guilty goes 
to helL” The king was compelled to inSict that 
punishment on the Rishi and by God’s favour a 
golden hand sprang in place of the hand that was 
lopped off. The punishment of criminals was thus the 
sacred duty of the king but he was not to imprison 
or fine or kill anybody for mere pleasure’s sake ; a 
caution which despots often disregarded. The great 
principle that nobody shonld be imprisoned without a 
trial or no property should be seized without justifica- 
tion wasdso respected in ancient times and the 
ancientkings probably ruled justly but it can not be 
said that they always did so. The only thing that 
prevented the king in ancient times from ruling his 
subjects harshly was the dread of being deposed 
or killed and the dread of punishment in the next 
world. 

The system of administering justice as depicted 
above was suited to the nature of the people and 
had grown out of their history and as a general 
rule the people were happy. Crime was less prevalent 
than now and perjury was almost non-existent. 
Witnesses as a matter of fact were sworn in a 
manner which prevented them from deposing iaisely 
and sworn as Aey were before the king himself 
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tbey had an awe of the surroundings which did not 
fail to impress them. There was no such dis- 
tinction as examination-in~chief or cross-exami- 
nation. Most probably there were no pleaders 
on either side. The king was assisted in 
every case by jurors drawn from all the four 
castes who perhaps served the purpose of pleaders 
and the ends of justice seldom failed. There were 
no courts of appeal or subordinate courts for the 
districts and the towns. There was only one court 
and that of the king himself. The people therefore 
as a rule preferred to settle their disputes among 
themselves and the great veracity of the people was 
also another reason why there were very few disputes. 
This state of things continued almost throughout 
the epic period. The Greeks were so far impressed by 
this state that they thought there were no courts 
in India at all and no civil disputes. If a man 
advanced money to another and did not get it back 
he blamed himself for trusting the other.” 

In consequence of the growing extent of kingdoms 
which since Chandragupta’s days became unwieldy^ 
the king could not have remained long the sole judge 
of the state. We consequently find that the king is 
being gradually substituted by an Amatya of justice ; 
we gradually find the jury system fall into abeyance ; 
we gradually find witnesses learning the vice of 
perjury. The Smritis hereafter gradually elaborated 
the system of jurisprudence so much as to make it 
complex as well as more perfect. The Judge or Pradvi- 
vak who was generally a Brahmin dispensed justice 
according to the Smritis in place of the king, but 
his name is not to be found in the Mahabharata. 
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The Mricchakatika shows the manner of court proce. 
dure that was prevalent in later days. The presiding 
officer is being threatened by the prosecutor who is 
an important personage in the state; there is one 
Shreshthi only who attends the Court perhaps as 
juror and there is a writer who takes down the state- 
ments of the complainant and witnesses. Probably 
in epic days all statements were oral. The accused 
is summoned by the Court, while in epic days as we 
have stated before plaintiff and defendant came to- 
gether. The Manusmriti again speaks of professional 
witnesses who gave false evidence. This was all a 
later development ; but even then India still split up 
into comparitively small states long continued to be 
simple and archaic in its judicial administration. 

It would perhaps be not uninteresting to quote 
here a riddle shloka containing a description of 
Danda or the kingly power of punishment. The 
commentator explains it in his own way and his ex- 
planation is based on later Smritis ; but it is certain 
that some such procedure was in vogue even in the 
days of Sauti i. e., about the end of the epic period* 
The Danda is described as “ dark in complextion, 
with four jaws, four arms, eight feet, many eyes, 
tapering ears, erect hair on the body, entangled matted 
hair on the head, two tongues, red face and wearing a 
lion’s skin,”* The four jaws are explained as the four 
modes of punishment imprisonment, fine, lopping 
of the hands and death ; the four arms as the four 
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ways of taking money vu., fine, penalty from the 
plaintiff when proved false being twice the amount 
claimed, penalty from the defendant when proved 
false being equal to the amount claimed and confisca- 
tion of property. The eight feet are identified with 
the eight steps in the procedure, viz,, i the plaint 
2 the plaintiff’s statement, 3 defendant’s denial, 
4 demur, 5 or plea for res judicata ( where the 
defendant admits the claim, there is no room for 
Danda ) 6 the furnishing of security by the parties 
for payment of penalty, 7 the evidence and 8 the 
decision. The many eyes are those of the 
king, the ministers and the jurors; the tapering ears 
indicate ceaseless attention and the erect hair on the 
body the mood of surprise. The entangled braid on 
the head shows the entangled nature of the considera- 
tion, the two tongues are the Plaintiff and the 
Defendant while the red face and the lion’s skin indi- 
cate the religious nature of the proceedings. Whether 
Sauti meant all this we can not vouchsafe 
but the shloka and the commentary are instructive 
and show us a picture of the nature of judicial 
proceedings at the end of the epic period. 



CHAPTER XII. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS AND THE MILITARY 

Allied in race and religion, it is curious to find that 
the several small states into which India was 
divided were constantly at feud with one another 
and in this characteristic they do not stand alone. 
All warlike peoples have been actuated at all 
times by a desire to fight with and humble one 
another. In fact Herbert Spencer attributes the 
rise and growth of political institutions to this 
very tendency of societies to fight. As in India 
so in Greece the many city states into which that 
country was divided constantly fought with one 
another, though they professed the same religion^ 
spoke the same language, were descended from 
the same stock and freely intermarried. Probably 
these constant feuds kept up their martial spirit 
and prevented their degeneration. Even in Chris- 
tian Europe at the present day the several states 
are ready to fly at one another’s throat if but 
a suitable opportunity would offer. The peace is 
only an armed peace but their constant fear of 
one another has resulted in one conseqenee viz, 
the progress of the military science, in other words 
and in another light, of the art of the scientific 
destruction of human beings. 

Though constantly at feud throughout the epic 
period there was however, as has already been 
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care of good men for, adds Narada, in the proper 
developement of Varta lay the happiness of the peo- 
ple.** We shall try in this chapter to see what pro- 
gress had been made in these matters in epic da3rs 
and what help Government rendered, from such 
incidental references to the subject as are to be found 
here and there in the epics. 

Agriculture was certainly the occupation of the 
bulk of the population and agriculture had developed 
and advanced in India to the position at which per- 
haps it stands to-day. Almost all the kinds of 
grain then known are to-day the principal products of 
India with a few exceptions.* The methods of 
agriculture were again almost exactly the same as 
now. Irrigation was, we have already seen, specially 
taken care of by Government and the produce 
of irrigated lands was then as now more valuable. 
The sugarcane, indigo or Nili and other various 
vegetgble dye crops which have now become obso- 
lete were cultivated then with success and probably 
special attention was paid by experts to this subject.! 
Horticulture was also successfully practised. Mango 
planation especially was in favour with the rich and 
mango-trees were made to bear fruit within five 
years! Though no works on these subjects remain, 
these statements are justified by such stray refer- 
ences to them as we meet with. 

^ Even the Upanishads enumerate the principal grains of India 
as follows viz., rice and barley, sesamum and kidney beans, millet 
and panic seed, wheat and lentils, pulse and vetches.~Brihadam< 
ya Adhyaya 6 Brahmana 3. 

t Opium does not belong to India being probably imported into 
it in later times. 
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Next to agriculture and incidental to it was the 
occupation of cattle-breeding. The science of breeding 
and tending the bovine cattle was especially studied 
with great care and we have an interesting descrip- 
tion of the art from the mouth of Sahadeva when 
disguised as Tantipala he seeks employment under 
Virata as a cowherd. “Under me cows multiply" 
says he “in number in a short time ; nor does any 
disease appear among them. I know the marks of 
oxen which are fit to be prized and by smelling whose 
urine even a barren woman brings forth a child. "* 
Horses and elephants were also carefully studied in 
ancient times. Nakula disguised as Granthika took 
service under Virata as a breaker of horses and he 
sets forth his qualifications as follows. “ I know the 
character of horses and how to break them. I know 
how to correct their vices and to treat their diseases. 
A horse under me shall never shy. In my hands no 
mare is evil what need then to speak of horses ?"t 
There were works on all these subjects in Sanskrit, 
and the very thorough manner in which the subject 
was treated will be apparent from the only work 
which survives vii., a work on the nature and treat- 
ment of elephants. Some works however other than 
those now known are referred to in the question of 
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Narada **Do you study the various Sutras, including 
the elephant-sutra, the horse-sutra, and the Ratha- 
sutra?” There can be no question that the 
ox, the horse and the elephant were studied carefully 
in ancient times and there were professional men as 
well as treatises in these branches of knowledge. 
Coming next to trade which is the third part of 
Varta we shall speak first of the industries and the 
manufactures which formed the objects of trade. 
Naturally enough eotton manufactures then as now 
occupied the first place in India. Cotton or Karpasa, 
it is sometimes said, is a word which first occurs in 
the Manusmriti. But the word occurs in many 
places in the Mahabharata also the last form of 
which we have taken to be anterior to the present 
shape of our Manusmriti. Karpasa is very probably 
of Sanskrit origin as no word in the Dravidian 
languages corresponds to its sound. Cotton is no 
doubt an indigenous product of India which the 
Indo-Aryans found on the land. But they gave it a 
name themselves and did not borrow it, as is some- 
times erroneously believed, from the Dravidians. 
Cotton is again known by the word Tula also in 
Sanskrit and we find that word so early as in the 
Upnishads.* Moreover cotton clothes are noticed by 
Herodotus and by Ktesias who records the strange 
statement that the Indians wear garments made of 
wool which grows on trees. In fact the art of manu- 
facturing cotton into cloth is very old in India. The 
spindle and the loom were used in India thousands 
of years ago and these have op.ly been developed in 
modern times to enable the application of steam 
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power to their working. The principle remains the 
same and whoever were the Hargraves and the 
Cartrights of the ancient world they were undoubt- 
edly the benefactors of mankind. The weaver was 
a well-recognised member of the Indian society from 
historic . days and the pata and the taniu have 
furnished illustrations to philosophers from unknown 
times. In the epic period the art bad so vastly de- 
veloped that the finest cloth was manufactured in 
India as is proved by the testimony of Greek and 
other foreign writers and was exported from here 
to Persia, Turkey and Europe. In the list of pre- 
sents brought to Yudhishthira on the occasion of his 
imperial sacrifice we find that Bharukaccha men are 
mentioned as bringing slave girls clad in cotton 
clothes.^ Probably Broach was famous then for its 
cotton as it is now. Equally famous was the Pandya 
and Chola countvy, as it is now, for the production 
of fine cotton cloth. t Rich and princely persons 
both male and famale are again usually described 
in the epics as wearing fine cotton cloth. Like 
cotton both silk and wool were woven into 
cloth and fine silken and woollen cloth “ unmix- 
ed with cotton ” is mentioned as having been 
brought as a present by northern kings.J The word 
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‘unmixed with cotton" is remarkable and clearly shows 
that cloth made of silk or wool mixed with cotten 
was not unknown. The silk is said to be born of 
China ; in fact China appears to be the mother of 
silk as India is of cotton. Woollen manufactures also 
were as far advanced as they are found at this day. 
Kashmir and the country in its vicinity especially was 
then as now famous for its shawls simple as well as 
embroidered. The king of Kamboja is said to have 
presented to Yudhishthira superior cloths made from 
the hair of sheep, of Bila ( animals living in holes as 
the commentator explains) and of cats, ornamented 
with gold ( lace ) * The art of interlacing was well 
known in the epic days and gold-latticed silkent 
cotton and woollen cloth used to be exported from 
India by the land and sea routes in very ancient 
times. Woollen cloth of a fine texture, softness and 
colour was often used by women for clothing, the 
word Kambala being used in this connection in a 
manner that strikes us somewhat strangely. 

is as much a favourite epithet of rich 
women in the Mahabharata as 
Such was the condition of the manufacture of 
cloth which could not have been reached without 
the assistance and the protection of the state. The 
artisan class appears to have been specially helped 
by Government. An important shloka is to be found 
in this connection also in that peculiarly interesting 
and instructive Kacchit Chapter in the Sabhaparva 
so often referred to in this book. Narada asks 
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Yudhishtbira whether he gives materials and instru* 
ments and maintenance lasting not more than four 
months to the artisans of all classes in his state. 
That question shows that the artisans whatever 
their art counted upon government help in money 
and materials.* Probably all higher classes of arti* 
sans required a large outlay of capital and the state 
considered it its duty to supply it. The system of 
co-operation on an extensive scale was then unknown 
and large capital could only be provided by the state- 
It was in this way as also by appointing special 
officers for looking to the prosperity of Varta that 
arts and manufactures prospered in ancient times. 

The manufacture of cloth, especially silken and 
woollen, must have given a great impetus to the 
art of dyeing which we accordingly find was well de- 
veloped in epic days. Almost invariably vegetable 
colours were used and the processes employed gave 
fast colours. The paintings in the Ajinta caves 
are supposed to have been executed by artisans 
brought from Persia but on what grounds it does not 
.seem clear. The Greeks bear testimony to the skill 
of the Indians in dyeing and their love of wearing 
dyed clothes. Unfortunately the arts of dyeing and 
painting have now declined in India and the treatises 
on these arts which most have existed in ancient 
days are now lost to us. 

It will not be out of place to see what progress 
was achieved in other arts and at what time. The 
Indian Aryans were certainly acquainted with almost 
all the metals and their chief properties from very 
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ancient times. There is an interesting sentence in 
the Chhandogya Upanishad Prapathaka4 Khanda 17, 
which discloses the state of knowledge of minerals in 
those days. ‘As gold is joined by salt, silver by gold, 
Zink by silver, lead by zink, iron by lead, wood by 
iron and leather by wood’* brings home to us 
the fact that minerals were not only extracted 
and worked by goldsmiths and blacksmiths 
but these artisans were far advanced in 
their respective arts. The eastern and the nor- 
thern potentates presented King Yudhistihira, it is 
stated, with fine swords, chairs and beds decorated 
with gold, jewels and ivory, armours of various kinds, 
arms ornamented in gold, chariots drawn by well- 
trained horses covered with tiger-skins and arrows 
of difterent kinds and half-arrows. Swords, lances, 
arrows, armours, arm-plates, discs and various other 
weapons of offence and defence were used in epic days 
and they were forged by blacksmiths in this country. 
Steel which is called by the name of Karshnayasa or 
the black iron is referred to even in the Upanishads. 
Gold was extracted from quartz stones perhaps in 
some crude manner, as we are told of the fact 
in a simile.f It is interesting to record that gold 
dug out by ants and therefore called Pipilika a fact 
that has been recorded by almost all Greek historians 

* The same or a somewhat similar idea is contained in the follow- 
ing shloka in the Mahabharata. 
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is also said to have been brought by people beyond 
the Himalayas to Yudhishtira at the time of his 
imperial sacrifice. The explanation sometimes 
given that the Greeks had misunderstood the in- 
formation given to them does not appear to be 
correct for the lines quoted below from the Maha- 
bharata* show that ants actully brought out the gold 
from under ground. Whether these ants were as big 
as dogs and cats and attacked the men who went to 
bring the gold as stated by Greek historians is not 
however clear. It has now been found that on the 
slopes of the Himalayas towards Tibet gold was actu- 
ally so far near the surface as could be found in the 
diggings thrown out by ants. And men had very 
little difficulty in separating the gold dust from the 
sand. The Persians are said to have received tribute 
from their Indian province in bags of gold dust. 

Speaking of the precious metals we may state that 
India was the chief country in ancient times which 
produced gold, the precious stones and pearls. 
Gold was found in the Himalayas, in the rivers of 
Northern India and in the billy regions of the south. 
We have mention of this in those interesting 
chapters (50 & 51) of the Sabhaparva. which detail 
the presents brought to Yudhishthira on the 
occasion of his imperial sacrifice. The mountain- 
ous regions of the south also produced diamonds 
and other precious stones. The Chola and Pandya 
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kings brought diamonds and gold*^ besides fine cloth 
mentioned already. So also the Himalayan region 
produced both gold and precious stones. The king 
of the Pragjyotishas and other hilly kings brought 
ornaments made of jewels and also of gold and even 
silver, t Pearls were brought by the people of Ceylont 
which, as now, produced pearls and corals and a kind 
of fine grass which was woven into mats. Gold and 
precious stones and pearls made India the coveted 
land of the ancients who thought that India reaped 
great profits from these valuable products especially 
pearls for which, Greek writers observe, foolish 
foreigners paid fancy prices. 

We may now proceed to consider the art of build- 
ing. In this branch probably the Indians had not made 
much progress during the epic days. Architecture and 
sculpture were probably not much known in India 
until the times of the Greeks. Prior to their coming 
the Indians usually built mud buildings and stone 
buildings of a primitive character only. In the 
Mahabharata we have a description of the construc- 
tion of the combustible house built for encompassing 
the destruction of the Pandavas by Duryodhana and 
therein mud walls are said to have been built* 
Duryodhana in giving directions says that they were 
so to be buiU that nobody could detect that they 
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contained lac and other combustible articles. This 
shows that ordinarily mud buildings were used even 
by princes. The great assembly hall built for the 
Pandavas by Maya was indeed a great achievement 
in architecture but the fact that Maya was its 
architect lends colour to the suspicion that the art 
of building fine buildings was best known to foreign- 
ers and notably the Greeks. 

Having spoken so far of the manufactures and arts 
of epic India we proceed to speak of its trade. In 
ancient India probably the same class of persons was 
engaged both in the production of wealth and its ex- 
change. It was a class which generally went by the 
name of Vaishyas whose business as even the Gita 
says was agriculture, cattle-breeding and trade. Gradu- 
ally however this class subdivided and the manual 
labour was more and more done by the agriculturists 
and artisans and the higher classes of Vaishyas de- 
voted themselves to trade only. The occupation of 
purchasing and selling or of transmitting goods from 
one place to another became gradually the occupa- 
tion of the richer Vaishyas. For the latter purpose they 
employed the Gomis as they are called in the Maha- 
bharata ( the Charans or Banjaras of modern times ) 
who kept hundreds and thousands of bullocks for 
transporting grain and other commodities. That 
was the mode of transmission of goods in good old 
epic days and that remained the usual mode in India 
through thousands of years until railways came and 
almost exterminated these packs of bullocks. The 
king is directed in the Mahabharata to treat these 
Gmis kindly and to tax them lightly. These Gomts 
were under the protection of no particular king being 
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always itinerant. Bred to jungle life the Gomis must 
have been a very healthy, strong and independent set 
of men. They were therefore often a source of- trou-* 
ble. In one place the Mahabharata refers to this 
their character and tells the king to remember that 
there is always danger in these Gomis. As a matter 
of fact, people who travelled by jungly routes were 
often attacked by these Gomis or Banjaras even as 
they are now. The dangers of transmitting goods 
from place to place were well recognised and are 
frequently spoken of in the Mahabharata. It was 
hence the duty of all good governments, as we have 
already seen, to keep the roads safe and secure. 

The custom of lending money at interest is a very 
ancient one and was probably necessitated by the 
demands of trade. Those who were bold enough to 
undertake the perils of transporting goods from one 
place to another were not always men provided 
with money. Hence they borrowed money from 
money lenders at interest and paid it from the large 
profits they realised in their trade. The Manusmriti 
contains a rule that interest at more than the ordinary 
rate should be granted by the court where goods 
were tak ^n over the sea. It follows that there was 
trade with countries beyond the sea and in this 
trade the profits were commensurate with the dangers 
of shipwreck or plunder and while the money lender 
contemplated the possibility of losing bis money alto- 
gether, he was entitled to more than the ordinary 
rate of interest which, as we have seen, was in 
court one per cent, per month. 

Such in brief was the industrial condition of 
epic India. Meagre as the details are. one can- 
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not but be struck by the fact that the condition was 
far advanced in many respects and that the state 
rendered substantial help to artisans and traders. 
There was a large external trade also by land and 
sea routes and this facilitated inter-communication 
between the different contries of Asia, a circumstance 
which, as we well know, helped the spread of 
Buddhism in that continent in the succeeding 
period. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Trade and Industries, 

We may conveniently notice the industrial condi- 
tion of ancient India in connection with the civil 
administration of the state. It is surprising to find 
that the state took special interest in the matter and 
made it the concern of a special department. That 
pregnant question by Narada to Yudhishthira “is 
your Varta looked into by good men contains in a 
nutshell the duty of Government as it was then 
conceived to be in this connection. Varta is a word 
which has been lost to us in its sense of the science 
of livelihood. It included the principal industries of 
ancient India viz. agriculture, the breeding of cattle 
and sheep and manufacture. The commentator adds 
to this list Kusida or the lending of money at interest. 
Unfortunately we have lost all works on Varta and it 
is therefore impossible to say precisely what subjects 
were actually included in that branch and what was 
the nature and the extent of the assistance which 
Government officers actually rendered. The above 
question however is sufficient to show to us that 
Varta did form a part of the matters which engaged 
the care of Government and Narada asks Yudhi- 
shthira to see that that department was under the 
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shown, no desire among the states to annihilate 
one another. There was no ddsire for the 
extension of territory by the absorption of neigh- 
bouring states, until we come to about the close 
of the epic period when political morality declined 
and when the example of the founding of the 
Persian Empire tempted strong states to imitate 
it. As we find from the Digvijayas of the Pandavas, 
the sole ambition usually was to establish the 
superiority of one people over another. When a 
king was conquered he was made to pay a tribute ; 
if slain he was replaced by his own son or other 
relative. Thus the permanence of each state was 
guaranteed though with varying fortune. This 
feeling was probably due to that feeling of bro- 
therhood which animated the Aryan peoples, 
and identity of language and religion tended to 
strengthen that feeling. We see the existence 
of a similar feeling operating even in Greece. 
Although the several states fought with one another 
they did not try to annihilate them. The several 
Christian states of modern Europe are visibly 
actuated by the same sentiment. Portugal and 
Belgium small though they are, are still guaranteed 
continued existence by that feeling of brotherhood 
which animates the Christian nations of Europe 
though their attitude towords Turkey may be due 
to quite different causes. 

We can thus picture to ourselves political India at 
the beginning of and throughout the epic period 
from what we see of Christian Europe at this date. 
The rivalries of the several states and their brotherly 
feeling are peculiarly conspicuous in both. The simi- 
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larity does not end here ; that rivalry and that bro- 
therly feeling had developed their military organisa- 
tions to a remarkable degree and had at the same 
time made their laws of fighting honourable and 
humane. This statement might perhaps seem strange 
but whoever has carefully gone through the Maha- 
bharata can not but be convinced of the fact that at 
that remote date in India, the army had reached a 
very high degree of development and efficiency; 
and that the Indian Aryans had come to lay down 
rules of fighting which can stand comparison with 
modern international law. The Mahabharata fight 
was the beginning of the decline of this high morality 
of the sword and by the end of the epic period it had 
deplorably deteriorated. 

Each state had a large standing army of its own 
which was maintained by the king from his revenues. 
There were of course volunteers besides; but the 
manner of fighting had so far become technical that 
volunteers were practically not of much use. The 
army was divided into four components, the foot, the 
horse, the elephant and the chariot. Thus there 
were in ancient times four arms instead of the mod- 
ern three, the elephant being an arm peculiar to 
India, The Indian armies in ancient times were 
dreaded abroad chiefly because of their elephant arm. 
It was only the peculiar genius of Alexander which 
overcame that dread. But even then for a long time 
afterwards it still retained its importance for we note 
that Seleucus obtained 500 elephants from Chandra- 
gupta by the present of a daughter. Elephants again 
were used by the later Persian emperors in their wars 
with the Romans and the last notable success. 
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achiveed by the aid of elephants was the memorable 
victory which Tamerlane obtained over his proud 
and powerful rival the Turkish Sultan BazajaU 
Elephants have lost all importance in modern times 
owing to the use of the cannon. 

The army was regularly paid, each soldier receiving 
some corn and some cash as pa}^ Narada insists on 
Yudhisthira’s paying the soldiers their corn and cash 
regularly for he says “ the evil consequences which 
result from the pay of the army being in arrears 
are very grave indeed.”* There were units of each 
force for which there were separate officers ; for 
instance there was an officer for every ten and one for 
every hundred and a superior officer for every one 
thousand, t These last officers were very highly paid 
and they were specially honoured by the king. J There 
was besides a commander-in-chief for the whole army 
among whose qualifications it is expressly stated that 
he should be able to bear exposure to heat, cold and 
rain and should be conversant with the formation of 
armies and the engines of destruction. § Besides the 
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four arms there were the necessary complementary 
departments vix., transport, navy, spies and Deshikas, 
meaning perhaps scouts, as mentioned in the shloka 
quoted below.* The importance of these branches 
was well understood even in those times as we shall 
see further on. The navy probably consisted of 
boats in the inland countries and could only consist 
of ships in states on the sea-coast. 

The foot usually carried a sword and a buckle, 
various other weapons are mentioned as carried 
by foot soldiers such as Prasa and Parashu, 
Bhindipala and Tomara, Rishti and Shula which 
can not all be well identified at this distance 
of time. The Khadga of course was a small 
sword. Gada or mace was a weapon which was 
not used by the foot generally; it was usually 
used in duels and in elephant fighting by parti- 
cularly powerful men. The horsemen carried 
sword and lance. The force of 10,000 horse with 
which Shakuni attacked the Pandava rear in the last 
day's fighting is said to have fought with big Prasas,t 
probably lances. The charge of cavalry and the 
unseating of warriors, the mingling of horsemen 
and their trying to throw one another down by 
sheer force are also described in this cavalry fight. 

Armours or Kavachas were worn by all men who 
took part in fighting, the armour or Kavacha being 
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particularly well forged in the case of the Rathis or 
car-warriors. Particular people were well known for 
particular kinds of fight The people of the Punjab 
and Sindh were famous for fighting with sharp Pra- 
sas; the Ushinaras could fight well with any weapons; 
the Easterns were famous for fighting with elephants, 
the people about Mathura with naked arms while 
the Deccan people were known for their sword fight* 
The elephant was a special arm of the Indian army. 
It could create great terror in the minds of men by its 
great size and strength as also by its being trained to 
obey the driver’s orders and attack the enemy. The 
elephant had an armour to protect its head and trunk 
which was its most powerful limb as well as its most 
vulnerable part. But if elephants could be trained to 
attack and fight, men could be trained to confront 
and even to fight with them with no other weapons 
but their naked arms. Such a fight is described in 
Dronaparva Chap, 26 where Bhima gets under the 
belly of the elephant of Bhagadatta and makes it whirl 
round and round by the skilful application of his 
hands. Feats like these are not impossible and may 
be sometimes witnesed in Native States even at the 
present day. The elephant usually had his driver and 
his rider or warrior who provided himself usually with 
darts which he hurled with force against the enemy 
from a great distance. The elephant army was not 
always however invulnerable. If the first brunt of an 
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attack by the force could be sustained and man 
and horse trained to wage a running fight with it an 
elephant force could be annihilated. Alexander first 
directed his light infantry to ply their darts with 
which they easily killed the drivers and even the 
riders as they offered a conspicuous target. With 
long axes infantry men also hacked the legs of the 
elephants and with specially made curved swords 
called choppers their trunks were also often cut off. 
The elephants when once taken by terror turned 
round on their side and trampled their own men 
under their feet. Similar scenes are constantly 
described in the Mahabharata and an elephant 
force, though very terrible and destructive iti the 
beginning, if met with courage and tact became 
often disastrous to its own side in the end. 

The greatest warrior of epic days was however the 
car-warrior. It is impossible for modern people to have 
an accurate idea of the manner of fighting of these 
warriors and their power of dealing death. In 
ancient days the bow and the arrow were the chief 
weapons of destruction as it enabled the fighter to 
destroy his enemy from a distance. A javelin or a 
Shakti as it was called could go far enough if pro* 
pelled by a powerful hand and the Chakra or disc was 
an equally powerful weapon. But the advantage of 
the bow and the arrow lay in the fact that the fighter 
could throw it at a greater distance than either of 
these weapons could go and could take with him 
more arrows than he could take javelins or discs. 
Consequently the Indians practised archery beyond 
every other mode of fighting and developed it far 
beyond other nations. The Indian bow as even the 
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Greeks testify was as long as a man’s height and the 
Indians used an arrow which was three cubits in 
length with a heavy point It required a powerful 
man to practise with such a bow. Although the 
practice at the bow had declined by the end of the 
epic period, even at that time the Greeks were struck 
with wonder at the force with which an Indian 
arrow was thrown and Greek writers testify to the 
fact that such an arrow could pierce iron plates of 
great thickness. In fact Indian archery commanded 
the admiration of the world down to the days of 
Prithviraj who was the last representative of the 
powerful archers of ancient India. 

To use a long bow and to propel heavy arrows re- 
quired great physical strength, but to secure unerr- 
ing aim required constant practice. As to use the 
gun and the bullet which have in modern times sup- 
planted the bow and the arrow, natural aptitude is 
a sine que non so in archery too it was not every 
body who could be a great archer. But natural 
apptitude required to be supplemented by constant 
practice. The practice which Arjuna is said to have 
had as a pupil under Drona was long and arduous, 
and it is stated that he used to practise even at 
night* The object of such practice was to secure 
unerring aim as well as rapidity of throw. The archer 
was also expected to practise in all sorts of positions. 
By the constant use of the bow the left arm of Arjuna 
was said to have had a tumour grown upon it which 
he concealed by wearing armlets when he disguised 
himself as a eunuch. 
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The efficiency of the archer was heightened by the 
use of the chariot. The archer on foot could carry 
only a man’s toad of arrows and could not easily 
change his place of vantage. The car was added to 
give him swift motion from place to place as well as 
to enable him to carry larger ammunition of fighting. 
The motion of the car however required greater aim 
and the horses and the driver were exposed to attack. 
The car warrior had therefore greater cares commen- 
surate with his greater powers. The car contingent 
to our view fulfilled the same purpose in ancient 
Indian warfare as artillery does now. A skilful 
handling of the cars would enable the enemy’s 
force to be harassed from a distance and from 
different points of vantage. Like artillery they 
were however required to be supplied with ammuni- 
tion. In the Kama Parva Ashvatthama directs seven 
cart loads of arrows to toilow him during the fight. 
Again Ashvatthama is said to have discharged within 
three hours missiles carried in eight cars each drawn 
by eight bullocks. This clearly shows that ammuni- 
tion was regularly required by and had to be supplied 
to the car-warriors as to modern artillery. The need 
of transport in ancient times was therefore as great 
as it is now. 

The reader might perhaps be here curious to 
know what Astras were which were used by car war- 
riors and which made them all the more formidable. 
Astras as the many vivid descriptions in the Mahabha- 
rata show were superhuman missiles which by pro- 
ducing fire, rain, or wind or in any other manner 
wrought terrible destruction on the enemy. They 
were however nothing but arrows shot by the car- 
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warriors. No other earthly missile than an arrow is 
shown as having been used as an Astra. The skill of 
the archer was therefore there and what he did was 
to recite some Mantras which are said to have been 
contained in the Dhanurveda and to invest the 
arrow he was using with particular supernatural 
power. The use of the Astra had four parts in 
its process viz., Mantra, Upachara, Prayoga and 
Sanhflra. The last part shows that the man who 
used an Astra could recall its action. Besides 
practice at the bow a Kshatriya was expected to 
learn the Dhanurveda which contained the knowledge 
of these Astras and to learn the methods of using 
them. Narada in one of his questionst asks 
Yudhisthira if the Dhanurveda Sutra was studied 
in his house. The Astra whether real or 
imaginary had, however, according to the rules of 
Dharmayuddha or righteous fighting, only to be used 
against those who knew the use of Astras. It is 
only on one occasion when Drona is exasperated 
by the taunts of Duryodhana that he uses Astras, 
according to his own statement, against those 
who were ignorant of them I These divine 
weapons were thus not used ordinarily and we 
may therefore conveniently take it that for all 
practical purposes they did not exist. 

The description of battles as given graphically in 
the Mahabharata becomes obscure when these Astras 
• See commentary on ^ I V 11 ^ 
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are mentioned as being used and readers often ima- 
gine these descriptions of battles as incapable of his- 
torical study. It is impossible for us accustomed as 
we are to descriptions of battles fought with the 
gun and the cannon, to have a proper idea of fight- 
ing when cars were used. But the car-warrior was 
not an imaginary being. He was a prominent factor 
in the armies of all ancient peoples, of the Assyrians, 
the Egyptians and even the Greeks of Homeric days. 
The car-warrior remained in India an important arm 
of the fighting machine down to the days of the 
Greeks. In the great battle fought on the banks of 
the Hydaspes, the cars formed a principal contingent 
of the army of Porus and their manner of fighting 
and their eventual discomfiture are graphically de- 
scribed by Curtins Rufus. 

It would not be uninteresting if we quote that 
description as it will enable the reader to conceive 
how car- warriors fought in later days. Soon after 
when the sky had become clearer and showed the 
ranks to be those of the enemy he ( Porus ) sent loo 
chariots and 4000 horse to obstruct their advance. 
The main strength of this detachment lay in the 
chariots each of which was drawn by four horses 
and carried six men, of whom two were shield bear- 
ers, two archers posted on each side of the chariot 
and the other two charioteers as well as men at arms; 
for when the fighting was at close quarters, they 
dropped their reins and hurled dart after dart against 
the enemy.* " 

* This description of a chariot’s accountrement differs somewhat 
from the description which can be gathered from the Mahabharata. 
There was only one archer in the chariot and only one charioteer 
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“But on this particular day these chariots proved to 
be scarcely of any service, for the storm of rain which 
as already said, was of extraordinary violence had 
madg the ground slippery and unfit for horses to ride 
over, while the chariots kept sticking in the muddy 
sloughs formed by the rain and proved almost im- 
movable from their great weight. Alexander, on 
the other hand, charged with the utmost vigour, 
because his troops were lightly armed and unen- 
cumbered. The Scythians and Dahae first of all 
attacked the Indians and then the king launched 
Perdiccas with his horse upon their right wing. 
The fighting had now become hot every where when 
the drivers of the chariots rode at full speed into 
the midst of the battle thinking they would thus 
most effectively succour their friends. It would be 
hard to say which side suffered most from this 
charge ; for the Macedonian foot soldiers who were 
exposed to the first shock of the onset were tram- 
pled down, while the charioteers were hurled down 
from their seats when the chariots in rushing into 
action jolted over broken and slippery ground. 
Some again of the horses took fright and precipi- 
tated the carriages not only into sloughs and pools 
of water, but even into the river itself. A few which 
were driven off the field by the darts of the enemy 

who did not fight. There are sometimes mentioned two other 
warriors who accompany a chariot and who are called Chakra- 
rakshas. Their duty probably was to protect the flanks and it 
is mentioned that they followed riding in difierent chariots. When 
Arjuna goes to kill Jayadratha he has for his Chakrarakshas the 
sons of Panchali who were prevented however from following him, 
by the enemy. 
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made their way to Porus who was making most 
energetic preparations for the onset.”* 

From the above description it will clearly appear 
that the cars had ceased to be carefully handled and 
the manner of fighting had deteriorated by the end of 
the epic period. Irrespective of remarks to be found 
in particular passages, the Shantiparva chapt, loo 
contains specific injunctions as to what seasons and 
what grounds were specially to be preferred for the 
several arms. ‘‘ A force chiefly composed of the foot 
was always looked upon as a strong one. Cavalry 
and chariots were useful in the dry season and on 
dry and pitless groundt ” a direction which Porus 
did not attend to or did not know at all when he 
handled his army; for we must remember that the 
battle of the Hydaspes was fought in the rainy sea- 
son and the chariots were operating in an uneven and 
ditchy ground. Elephants and men were useful in a 
ground and at a time like this as also in attacking 
forts and inaccessible places. These directions in 
the Mahabharata and the descriptions of battles 
where Astras and duels are not introdaced clearly 

* The manner of fighting here described is also difierent from 
that to be found in the Mahabharata. The chariots were probably 
not used for delivering a charge wherein they could not have had 
room for free motion. The driver of the chariot was also re* 
quired to be an expert person so that he could avoid jolting and 
precipitate running like the above. But this thing frequently 
happened in the Mahabharata fight also and Kama’s death was 
due to such an accident, a wheel of his chariot having got into a 
ditch. 
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show that the author or authors of the Mahabharata 
were not unacquainted with actual fighting. 

Speaking of duels which take place every now and 
then in the Mahabharata as the fighting goes on, we 
are not disposed to look upon them as wholly imag- 
inary- It is not impossible that even in the hand- 
to-hand fighting that is going on, the fighters may 
sometimes cease fighting and look on a duel between 
two important personages especially at a time when 
the rules of Dharmayuddha or righteous fighting 
required that more than one man should not attack 
one individual. Duels may go on even while fight- 
ing is taking place at other places. The Mahabha- 
rata contains innumerable descriptions of these duels. 
In fact the fighting except on the last day always 
resolved itself into duels, foot with foot, mace fight- 
ers with mace fighters, elephants with elephants 
and chariotmen with chariotmen. The leaders are 
all car-warriors and they fight duels called which 
are watched with intense interest by other fighters 
standing as onlookers. 

The chariot deserves to be more fullydescribed.lt 
was always a four wheeled construction and four 
horses were usually yoked to it. The warriors took 
great delight in decorating their chariots according to 
their likings and affluence and the horses and their 
trappings were usually superb. The chariots had a 
circular dome and over it a Dhvaja of different de- 
vices which distinguished each warrior and a banner. 
The chariots, the horses, their gold and emerald 
trappings, the different Dhvajas are beautifully de- 
scribed in Drona Parva Chapter 23. In fight the 
Dhvaja was often attempted to be thrown down by 
17 
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an arrow in order to humble the opponent Curiously 
enough each chariot had a drum of its own which 
gave out some warlike music. There were even 
Mridangas which were beaten automatically by some 
mechanical construction as the chariot moved.* This 
seems strange and we are informed that the warriors 
usually fought to the music of drums and Mridangas. 
But the importance of warlike music will be under- 
stood when we remember that a piper who, though 
wounded himself, kept on piping in the last north- 
west frontier war kept up the spirit of the advancing 
party of Highlanders as they scaled the mountain in 
face of a determined enemy. The chariots were always 
spacious; they are sometimes described as Nagara- 
kara, an epithet which can not well be understood. 
They were furnished with arrows and other weapons 
for use in case of need. The arrows stored were of 
different kinds some so small as to be only a span in 
length, to be used when the opponent was very near, 
some with crooked points, others with poisoned points. 
It speaks volumes in favour of the advanced state of 
civilization or at least morals of that time that poi- 
soned arrows were prohibited by the rules of righteous 
fighting. We are reminded here of the rule of mod- 
ern civilised warfare which interdicts the use of eX' 
panding bullets in wars between Europeans .What the 
bullet now is, the arrow was in ancient epic India. 
It had reached nearly the same development and the 
obligations of humanity were recognized even then. 

It may seem incredulous but the Mahabharata 
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speaks of several kinds of motion and force which 
could be imparted to an arrow. Skill in archery had 
so far advanced that the arrow could go straight, zig- 
zag or in a circle. It could be sent with such force 
that it could cut the throat and throw off the head of 
the opponent. This was its highest force called 
the last of the 10 motions which could be imparted 
to it* 

Besides the driver or Sdrathi every chariot or im- 
portant chariot had two persons to protect the wheels 
of the chariot. These were called the Chakra- 
rakshas. What their duty was it is difficult to see ; but 
perhaps they prevented a flank attack on the car 
warrior while he was engaged in plying his bow in 
front. The chariot had its two sides open, the back 
alone being closed completely. It was usual for the 
charioteer to challege his opponent by name and to let 
him know his own name and family name and ‘‘names 
and family names were heard, ” observes the poet in 
one place, “on the battlefield, as in the Svayamvara 
hall. The fighters especially the car-warriors may 
well be imagined also to exchange sharp words be- 
fore commencing attack or in the intervals of fight- 
ing, if we remember that in those days the parties 
opposed could not have been at a great distance 
from each other. Even if their conversations are 
imaginery war cries were certainly indulged in large- 
ly as they are now, in order to raise the spirit of 

* See commentary on. 
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the warriors and to strike terror in the hearts of the 
opponents. The blowing of the conch was also a 
favourite mode of raising the spirits with car-warri^ 
ors. The sound of the conch is undoubtedly very 
stirring and conches could only be blown by men 
with powerfel chests. 

We have so far tried to accord concrete historical 
shape to the most important arm of epic days, viz . , 
the chariot. We have also tried to realise how the 
chariot, the elephant, the horseman and the foot- 
soldier fought; it only remains to consider the Vyuha. 
The Vyuha was the arrangement of the forces which 
the commander adopted at the time of battle. 
It needs no imagination to conceive that this 
arrangement must have been of various kinds. In 
(act the skill of the commander lies in the disposal 
of his forces. The Mahabharata speaks of different 
kinds of Vyuhas often named after birds, the word 
wings used as well in the Mahabharata as in 
modern warfare, suggesting the idea. The most 
interesting of these Vyuhas mentioned in the 
Mahabharata is the Chakra Vyuha which Drona had 
adopted when Abhiman}m was killed. It was a kind 
of circular arrangement of forces open at one point 
only. It is not stated anywhere how the forces 
were actually disposed on that day. Probably the 
treatises of Brihaspati and Shukra contained chapters 
on the different formations of armies on the battle- 
field. In chapter 99 of the Shantiparva the following 
arrangement viz.^ elephants outside, chariots inside, 
cavalry inside chariots and the infantry in the 
centre is said to be a very eflective arrangement 
It seems probable that by and by the infantry sought 
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protection from elephants andchariois which perhaps 
were in that case more harmful than otherwise. 
The disposal of his army by Porus was somewhat 
similar and Greek writers have pointed not the 
defects of it. Whatever the disposal of the army 
at the beginning of a fight it does not appear 
that there was any conscious attempt to change the 
formation thereafter as circumstances required. The 
army in action could not have been handled by the 
commander-in-chief effectually nor do the descrip- 
tion of battles in the Mahabharata show any such 
attempt. 

We have no hints in the various descriptions of 
these fightings in the Mahabharata whether the stra- 
tegy of war was understood in epic days. The Ma- 
habharata fight was more a pitched battle than a 
war. But we have not the slightest doubt that both 
in battles and in war righteous fighting was the glory 
of the Indian Kshatriyas. As Bhishma said ; “ he did 
not like to strike a man who had laid down his arms, 
or who had fallen, or whose armour was unbuckled, 
or who was running away from fight, or who ten- 
dered submission or whose son had been killed or who 
was a man of humble position.* So also it is laid 
down that men asleep or thirsty or tired or dispersed 
should not be killed nor at the time of their unbuck- 
ling or starting or drinking or eating or when engaged 
in bringing grass etc. Even the Greeks were 
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struck with admiration at the righteous fighting of 
the Indians Who never disturbed the tiller of the soil 
or devastated the crops. While fighting is going on 
the agriculturists securely follow their own opera- 
tions. ** These rules and facts appear in strange 
contrast with other rules laid down for laying waste 
the country of the enemy or one’s own country to 
prevent attack. 

In chapter 69 of the Shantiparva we have a 
graphic description of what a defeated king should 
do to defend himself. He should retire to his 
chief fortress and remove his cattle from the jungle 
and keep them on the highways. He should lay his 
own country waste and remove all the villagers to 
the important towns. Rich men should be removed 
to fortified places which should have garrisons from 
the army. What can not be removed should be burned 
including grass. Bridges and passages of rivers 
should also be destroyed. All accumulated water 
should be let loose and such as can not be let loose 
should be vitiated by poison. All small jungle about 
the fort should be cut down and of large and tall trees 
the branches should be lopped off* but no tree belong- 
ing to a temple should be touched. On the forts 
Pragandis and Akashajananis* should be construct- 
ed while the moats should be filled up and provided 
with concealed spikes and crocodiles. There should 
be secret gates for egress from the town to be used 

* What these were it is difficult to say. The commentator who 

lived after the invention of gunpowder explains them as the holes 
in the fortifications through which bullets could be discharged. 
The Bengalees explain Pragandis to mean places from which 
pe^tts at a distance could be seen. 
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in case of necessity. At the fort gates engines 
should be constructed and Shataghnis* placed upon 
these and kept in hand. Fuel should be collected, 
new wells dug, and old wells cleared ; huts covered 
with grass should be smeared with mud. Food 
should be prepared at night. All fires should be 
stopped except the sacrificial fire; for the protection 
ot the city it should be notified through criers that 
he who lits fire by day would be punished severly. All 
beggars, cartmen, eunuchs, madmen and dancers 
should be turned out of the town as they are very 
dangerous. Spies should be kept in the principal 
thoroughfares, in holy places and in places of general 
resort. Arsenals, armouries, elephant and horse 
stables should not be allowed to be visited by 
anybody. Materials should be collected such as oil, 
fat, honey, butter, medicine, grass, Palasha, fuel 
and poisoned arrows. 

The destruction of the country by fire or the poi- 
soning of drinking water or the maddening of the 
elephants of the enemy, the harassing of the enemy’s 
country by jungly dacoits or even the cutting down of 
crops and treesf are also herein recommended. 
Perhaps these and other devices were adopted after 

* What Shataghnis really were oan not similarly be guessed. 
They were not cannons assuredly. They might have been cata- 
pults to throw stones. Soldiers are sometimes represented as 
carrying them in their hands. 
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the invasion of India by Alexander; for the Greek 
historians of Alexander bear testimony to the magna- 
nimous rules of fighting observed by the Indians. 
It seems therefore not unnatural to conclude that 
the maxim “ everything is fair in war ” was taught 
by the Greeks to the Indians. Alexander’s campaign 
in the Punjab was undoubtedly carried on in a man- 
ner far different from that of the Indians ; and the 
Indians were not averse to take a lesson from that 
great master in the art and practices of war. 

But if the Indians can be said to have borrowed 
their evil practices in war from the Greeks, their 
Machiavellian principles in politics and their tenden- 
cy to treachery they owed to themselves. It is possible 
that in the beginning of the epic period the Indi- 
ans were more honest and honourable in their poli- 
tical conduct. The great heroes ranged on the side 
of Duryodhana knew that their master was engaged 
in an iniquitous war, but they still fought on his side 
and laid down their lives for him because they felt it 
was their duty to do so ; for as Bhishma said they 
had eaten his bread. The scene wherein Krishna 
attempts to seduce Kama has, as we have said in 
our work on the Mahabharata, been subsequently 
introduced by Sauti, to illustrate the then accepted 
principle of employing Bheda or defection but even 
then Kama remains firm and the honourable man 
refuses even the ofier of being made emperor as the 
eldest brother of the Pandavas. These examples 
of the heroes of the great war are refreshing but it is 
sickening to find how in the Rajadharma principles 
laid down in the Shantiparva, Bheda is constantly 
preached as a great weapon to conquer the enemy. 
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And it must have been often suceessfully employed 
as the despotic nature of government always gave 
rise to discontent among the officers of the state and 
these discontented officers were always ready to serve 
the enemy for purposes of revenge. Ambition also 
must have played its own part in these defections. But 
these feelings found a scope because there were no 
contrary feelings to restrain them. The idea that the 
state or government is one’s own was never fostered 
in India even if it be granted that it did exist at any 
time. The true principles and foundations of govern- 
ment were never grasped or elucidated by thinkers. 
Political science was the only one which was conspi- 
cuous by its absence in the great arena of thought in 
which the Indo- Aryan intellect roamed and soared. 
The institution of caste growing steadily in ex- 
clusiveness led the common people to believe that 
government was the business of the Kshatriyas alone 
and was no concern of theirs ; that they might as 
well obey one king as another, so long as peace and 
industry were secured. The state gradually came to 
be looked upon as the private property of the king 
and the absence of all higher political virtues and 
feelings caused by these circumstances left the lower 
passions uncontrolled and the result was that Bheda 
or treachery occupies a prominent place in the poli- 
tics of India whether ancient or modern. 

The king had not only thus to watch the doings 
and the tempers of the officers of a rival state but 
had for the same reason to watch carefully his own 
officers. Narada in the very interesting Kachchit 
chapter which, as we have shown, mostly represents 
the state of politics and government at the end of 
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the epic period, gives directions on both points. He 
asks Yudhisthira if he fails to send concealed pre* 
sents of jewels to the officers of a rival state* or to 
keep three spies ignorant of one another’s deputation 
on the same duty, to watch the coduct of his own 
officers with the exception of three viz., the chief mi- 
nister, the crown prince and the Purohita or family 
priest Probably these he watched himself as it 
would not have suited their position to be watched 
by spies, not that they were incapable of being tam- 
pered with. On the contrary the minister and the 
crown prince were the most dangerous of his subor- 
dinates and required to be carefully watched ; and 
this the king did himself. As the life of a king is 
on the whole depicted in this connection in the Ma- 
babharata it is indeed a miserable one. He is asked 
not to trust his own wives, his sons, his family priest, 
his ministers, and his commander-in-chief. A king 
who was in constant danger from all these quarters 
must indeed have led an unenviable life, and such in- 
deed has actually been the lot of Indian princes with 
the exception of men of strong personal character 
ever since epic days. 

The despotic power of kings and the Machi- 
avellian policy by which that power was required 
to be supported, acquired their highest expression in 
the days of Chandragupta and his Brahmin minister 
Chanakya. There is a treatise on Niti or politics 
which bears Chanakya’s name and which may 
possibly have been written by him. The Mudra- 
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rakshasa which takes Chandragupta and Chanakya 
as its heroes clearly exhibits to what pitiable condw 
tion the state of politics had been reduced at that 
time and how every thing had become fair in politics 
as in war and kingdoms were for those who were 
strong as well in guilt as in arms. The Mriccha- 
katika also discloses a similarly low state of political 
morality. These dramas written about events 
happening at about the time when Plato and Aristotle 
were writing their masterly treatises on politics and 
government show how vastly the Indo~Aryan and 
the Greek civilizations starting from a common point 
had diverged in the matter of political development 
by the end of the epic period in India, 
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